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TYPEWRITER BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 




FEATURES THAT CUT COSTS 

This machine, which posts several related records in one opera- 
tion, has so many automatic features that it greatly simpIilBes 
and cuts the cost of bookkeeping. 

For example, it prints complete date — month, day and year^ — 
automatically, or by the depression of a single key. Selects 
columns automatically. Automatically aligns dollars under 
dollars, cents under cents. Automatically computes credit bal- 
ances and prints them in red. Prints balances and totals by one 
key depression. Permits correcting of errors in key depressions 
before amounts are printed or added. Returns carriage electrically. 

Call Ihs local Burroughs office for more 
information or for a cample te demonstration, 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, €132 SECOND BLVD., DETROrT, MICHIGAN 



BACKED BY WORLDWIDE BURROUCH S SERVICE 
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STARTED! 




BOULDER 

CANYON 
PROJECT 

and a New Era in 

LOS ANGELES* 

INDUSTRIAL GROWTH! 



W 

the continued developmcnr of the Los Angeks pj^^^; ^^^^ ^^^^^ j^^^ 

come g^^^^^^^'^d for generations to Boulder Caiyon projm . . . the 



ITH THE DRIVING of a silver spike tiOQ as a world leader in profitable aod low cost 
inco a railroad tie on September 17, 1930»». industrial production. 



two are inseparably welded. Foresight today 
Between the massive shoulders of Boulder Canyon, promises rich rewards when this gigantic develops 



billions of added wealth wili pour into 
the Southwest , . , millions of new 
population , . , unlimited low cost 
water and power. This new source of 
water and power will create tremen- 
dously rich new markets, besides stab- 
ilizing the phenomenal population 
growth disclosed by the 1950 census. 
And Los Angeles is assured its posi- 
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S4tjJ ftgarJing thi fusun 
Unefiu ufiht BeMtf Gtn- 

"h is a if our countiy 
hticj sudden!/ h^d A (if w 
smc fld<Jcd to it, (ot the 
new »fxd wider use of 
this can Efo I led watet wiii 
ate for millitini of peo- 
ple *ndcTe»ie ihouiiods 
of miJJians af wcdth." 



ment is completed, the manufacturing 
im porta nee of today 's Los Angeles will 
be trebled in the immediate future. 

Bureau of Power and Light engineers 
are organized to render exceptional 
consultation service. Upon request, a 
verycomplete survey of your water and 
power requirements will be made in a 
comprehensive, confidential report. 



BUREAU OF POWER and LIGHT 

City of Los Angeles 




Oitk*. VlwIilfijiLw I' Wltorliil. Ail«ttrtl 1111111 i ifrul4Hw Urtvn. im B MM, K. W Wi«limitiw. ». C. SWlv- 
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EXTREMES IN SPEED 

The proverbial snail may be the world's most indolent 
traveler, but this new model Mimeograph does its job 
with utmost dispatch. As now perfeeted, it is one of 
the world's speediest doers of important work* It has cut 
corners, costs and troubles for all industry and education 
in the most remarkable ways. As a supreme economizer 
it becomes an ever increasingly vital factor in the keen 
competition for success. Whatever is written, typewritten 
or drawn in line it duplicates in faithful thousands of copies 
per hour. Its grist of form letters, bulletins, graphs, office 
and factory forms, etc., are better printed than ever before ^ — 
and at lowest operating cost. With its more simplified controls 
it requires a minimum of attention and expertness. And this new- 
est, single- unit model is the most automatic of aU Mimeographs. 
Get particulars from our nearest local branch (see classified 
telephone directory) or from A. B, Dick Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

MIMEOGRAPH 




fVhe$i uviiinff io A. Dick Co it pa ky ftltast mention ATaJiVti'j Buiini^it 
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One ofOtt* 70 UAV ilmr-wuyy^ instulted by 
Inlerrtfii iunui Har^eater Company, 





R-W^ doors and hardware 
are standard equipment 



Many o f I ho largi^jiit coticcmsi who^te 
building rfjuipment is «|>t^rified only 
after the most careful f*elt*€*lion anci 
eliniination^ stanrlardi:^^ on R-W ilcKir*^ 
and hariiHarc% More than scvimty eucli 
R*"W eleclrieally openiteil door-way** 
have been install* d by the International 
IlafTegter C:finipaiiy/oiic of them illus- 
tratr*d above^ 

It^Weqiiipini/rttlnehides both manu- 
ally and eh^eirieally ofieraled dtmrH and 
hardware for openingii of every size anil 
for every eoneeivulde eondition. 

Smooth, trouble-free and unfailing 



afx^ratif^ti In iiinured by R-W SHiJetite 
hardware^ It sli^li'H and tVibLs tbe doors 
innide* out <»f the way- 

Fuliy automatic door operation i» 
proviiled by the Ant-O-Dor Electric 
0|H'rator. Push a btiltcm or pull a cord, 
Heveral of them local e«l within the build- 
ing. Special t^afety feature eaus^cs doors 
to stop stork 8 till if they come in contact 
with a vehicle w^hile moving* Door^i can 
be reversed at any point when opening 
or clo!*^ing« 

Ct> n fttiii art R- W e n ^ ineer nba u I y o « r *f oor-M?ay 




Rlchards-Wilcox Mfq . Co. 

"A N A M <^ C R. f0 9. ANY COOK THAT ILlDlf 

Btanchet: Now York Cbicii|to fi^xiicm i%iliidd|)bia Qevdaisd GlodonaU 
loditiniipQlla St- Ijoum New Oriiuukft Muiqm MjnneupdUs fi.iuiBttit City 

Ijim Ansd« Bun Ftamkieo Omnbm fleuttle D^^trolt Atlanta fMlUliurKh 
MU Willi W Bkl)iiriL»*WUofix Clatiadkii Co,, Li4^« LoDduit, Chit , !Vluutreu]. Wiuuipt^g 




U'lu'tt ti-ritinff tti ^JCIlAiM-Wj 
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The three great braracbes of Iron aiiJ steely greatest and moat basic of all Ameriean iiicltis- 
tries^ together use 20% of the lubricaDts coasumed in all the nation industrial plants. 




V-^ of the 

foremost companies* in these three 
branches of America's greatest in- 
dustry use Gargoyle lubricants for 
their more important machinery 



In these three branches of the 
great iron and steel industry, I ubri« 
cation must meet exacting condi* 
tions of high temperatures, heavy 
bearing pressures, huge volume 
and great speed of tminti^rrupted 
production ^ and stringent cost 
recpiirements. 

Executives in any industry will 
appreciate tbe significanl fact that 
in the face of such demands as 
these. Gargoyle lubricants and 
1^ Vacuum engineering service 
H have earned leadership in meet* 
H ing the exacting needs of iron and 
H steel producers and fabricators. 

L 



Conpulai at S milliw detl»f* UHta md aver 



If you are an executive who is cut- 
ting every possible cost to meet 
today ^s marketing needs, you will 
be deeply interested in learning 
what economies Correct Lubriea- 
tiou has achieved for other plants 
— and can probably do for you* 
Whatever your field of manu- 
facture, our 64 years* world-wide 
experience in industrial lubrica- 
tion has covered many plants in 
your line. 

Your invitation to submit spe- 
cific information incurs no obli- 
gation. Vacuum Oil Company. 
Headquarters; 61 Broadway, New 
York. Branches and distributiug 
warehouses throughout the world* 



VACUUM 



OIL COMPANY 



Lubricating Oils 

The worldfa qumlJty oib 
for pUnl lubricalion 



QUALITY BRINGS 
LEADERSHIP 
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A Money Saving Suggestion 

One of our clients reported to us recently that 
he was borrowing money in Shanghai at jf^c 

A study of the problem led to the suggestion 
that, through a simple arbitrage, we could place 
funds in Shanghai for a period of three months 
at NO cost to the client ! 

There was no wizardry involved — the pre- 
mium on three months forward Shanghai taels 
exactly offset the cost of borrowing here the dol- 
lars needed to purchase Shanghai exchange for 
immediate delivery. 

In youR business, too^ there may be financing 
problems for uoftich we might be able to suggest 
interesting and helpful solutions. 

Confer with an Irving officer to determine how 
Irving service may be instnmiental in effecting 
important economies for you. 

Irving Trust Company 

Out-of-Town Office — Woolworth Building 
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Next Month's Auth ors 

IN THE face of the depression prev- 
alent in the past year many firms have 
managed not only to hold their own but 
actually to increase their proftts. This 
condition invited interest. What were 
these cami>anies doing that others did 
not do and how had tfiey changed their 
courses to meet the new situation, 
Nation's Business sought the answer. 

William McGarry, an experienced 
business writer, interviewed the presi- 
dents of several nationally known firms 
in the rising profits group. A score of 
them spoke frankly of their methods 
during the past year and these replies 
have been incorporated into an article 
which you will not want to miss. It will 
appear in the January number. 

If you are one of those who has found 
the question of nationally advertised 
goods versus private brands taking an 
increasingly prominent place In your 
business^ you will be interested in the 
study of this question made by L. D, H. 
Weld, director of research, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc. Mr. Weld discusses the 
advantages and disadvantages of each 
type of merchandise. 

Other contributors of important 
articles for this number include Glen 
Buck, Fred Kelly, and Edwin C. Hill, 



THIS MONTH'S COVER 

Painted by Charle$ Dunn 

IN 1848 California was added to the 
Union as a new territory— a territory 
forged by hardy men after years of 
quarreling among nations that desired it 
because of military strategy. 

Over the Old Oregon Trail, land- 
hungry pioneers toiled to the great 
Northwest seeking farms in the fertile 
plains but paying little heed to the strip 
of land to the southward. 

Then from California, rocketing 
across the worid, came the cry of "gold/' 
Answering came the Pioneer Prospec- 
tors. Lean, wild men they were, aflame 
with selfish enthusiasm, scorning hard- 
ship and danger. Hard-fighting, hard- 
working, hard-playing men who poured 
from ships and streamed through the 
mountain passes bringing a new popu- 
lation with new bizarre problems that 
law and order strove frantically to meet 

By their strength and recklessne^ 
they increased a nation's wealth; they 
supported a new commerce, they opened 
trails and trade in a new country. To 
them Nation*s Business dedicates this 
cover. 



When umtmiif io IxvtMU Ttrrr Com r as*' pW\isr mfnium KafMt Biu^9§9 
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C^A WARNING to men 

who would like to be independent 
in the next five years 



You CAN teil a $30 a week nian 
how to make $40 a week. 
You can tell a $50 a week man 
how to make $75 a week. 

But you can*t tell a $5,000 man 
how to make $10,000, He's got to 
know- 
Between $5,000 and $10,000 a year 
is where most men of talent stop. 

Health, youths good appearanee, 
brains will carry a man far in businens. 

But you cannot draw forever on 
that bank account unless 
you put sometliing else in. 
Somewhere between $5,000 
and $10,000 a year you will 
stop dead- 

Those who go on add 
something to their equip- 
ment at the same time they 
are drawing on it* 

Profound changes are 
taking place in buisiness — 
this year, thk month, nm?. 
The man w^ho sees in these 
changes hi.s opportunity For 
independence and power 
is the man who will make 
his fortune in the next five years. 

BUT this opportunity, like all 
great opportunities^ is fraught 
with danger. Business today is new 
and complex. The .old rules will no 
longer work* 

A whole new set of problems m 
presented by production. 

Foreign markets have become a 
vital issue. An entirely new con- 
ception of selling is replacing the old 
hit-or-miss way. 

The man who would take advan- 
tage of opportunity today dare not 
grope, ilis experience is a dangerous 



guide. He has no time to figure out 
all the possibihties and pitfalls. 
He lacks contact with the big, 
constructive minds of business. 

How can he seijfie the opportunilff 
and escape the dangers? 

FOR two years the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has tjeen lay- 
ing the foundation of a new Course 
and Service for the leaders of to- 
morrow. 

Theablest business minds—the men 



Men who are 
satisfied with 

^5,000 

a year 

will not be interested 
in this Announcement 



who have had most to do in shaping 
present-day tendencies^ — have con- 
tributcfJ greatly. Read the names of 
just a few of them: 

Motors Corpomiion. 

F* Et>ao&f WinTE» Prmdmit AnnourMiti 
Company. 

Hon. Will II. Hat^, PreituimU MoUon 
Picture Producers and DiMtributors of 
Ainericu, Inc. j formerly U, S, Poiitmiiiiter 
GencraL 

BRi'fis Barton, Chairman of the Bmn!^ 
Uatten^ Eiortun, Dur^line & Osboni, Inc., 
Advcrti-siag Agcntii, 

ioRN T. Maude:n, Deatit Schi>ijl fif (!om- 
merce, Accotmbt and Finaneet New York 
Universiity. 

Dm. Jtn.ios Kli:in, The Ajf^uUint Stcre- 
tary, U. Dcporttuebt af Cummeroe. 



G ED R i: B ald w i n, Vice Prey/iewi, Gea&ttd 
Electric Company. 

Hubert T, Parson, FTend^ni^ F. W. 
Woolwortii Coniptttiy , 

David Barnofp, Fresideni, Radio Corpo- 
ratioo of America* 

Colby M. Chestf^r* Ja., Prmdmi^ Gea- 
eml Foods Corporation. 

Men who are satisfied with depart* 

mental jobs and small eaminga will 

not be interested in this type of 

training. It is offered to the kind of 

men who want to become oflBcers of 

their companies or go into business 

for themselves^ 

Representing the condensed ex- 

fierience of the best btisiness brains 

in the country, it offers real lielp to 

executives in meeting the dlfficidt 

business conditions of today. 

A BOOKLET haj been prepared which 
^ tells about this new Course and 
Service. Its title is "^Tiat an Execu- 
tive Should Know/' It 
should be read by every 
man who faces the respon- 
Ktbility of shaping his own 
future. It is free. 

We will send you this 
booklet if you w^^iH simply 
give us your name and 
address on the coupon 
below^ But we do not tu^^ 
you to send for it. If you 
are the type of man for 
whom the new Course and 
Service has been coiistruct- 
t*dt if yon are determined 
to take advantage of the 
rich opporttmities of the next five 
years, you will send for it without 
urging, 

^ * 

To the Alemndcr Hamilton InstiLttte, 3S!> 
A star Place, New York City» {In Coaadrnt 
addf«9S Alexander Hamilton Inatitute;^ Ltd^ 
C. P. It, BujWing, Torontt;,) 

iwnd me *'VVhat an Executive Bhoidd 
Knowp'* which I may keep without chai|;e* 

: 



UfstNiaia 
A&t>iuas» „ 



PuHlTtOM«. 



ff 7i.*ii wfltimi to AuxAHbk,u UAWJLTOftf l!«»TiTUTK phm^ meifihn Katian't Butintsg 
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The case of 

Jim TXrdy 




Tabfn^fmientd kn'tf tuit that 
tuit iktm emL 





Tal&n-faAitntd buiinat msts 
that y^u (Oil cki* Uiurg^ und 




I 



em'4 /etd*r in wkich ihingM 



TALON 

Reg. I s. p^it. Off: 
THE SUDE FASTENER 
THAT ALWAYS WORKS 





F 



^OR years I'd been trying to get Jini 
Tardy to pension his old brief case* 
Fd shown him mine a hundred times. 
^*Look here, Jmi,** Fd say, "these 
Talon Slide Fasteners are the slickest 
tilings tliat ever fastened a brief case," 
Then rd demonstrate, 

*^Look how quickly you can open 
this,*^ Fd say to him. **No buckles or 
catches to fumble widi — nothing to 
hold you up when you've got a cus- 
tomer whose time is iniportantJ' 

But I couIdn^t budge Iiinu He clung 
to that old case- And he'd probably 
be clinging to it yet if somediinghadnH 
happened. One day Jim had reached 
die inner shrine of a buyer he'd been 
trj ing to see for weeks and weeks. "Ha^ e 
to catch a train/' said the buyer, 
"Can you tell me your story fast? " 
Jim said he could— and started. 




By die lime heM got his brief case un* 
buckled aiid out-fumbled a contrary 
lock^ three minutes had passed. Before 
lie could tell half his story the phone 
rang, "Train time, Mr. Haskellj*' said 
a feminhie voice. 

Jim blows when he^s licked — and 
tvky. He never did get tliat contract. 
But he did get a new briefcase. "What 
kind do I get?" he asked me, when 
he'd unburdened liimselC "One widi 
a Talon Slide Fastener on It,'* I said, 
*'Talons won^t rust, jam^ or stick. And 
they always work.'' 

"How can I tell if I get a genuine 
Talon?" he queried — sort of a skeptical 
fcUow, Jhn is. "Easy['* I says. "Tlie 
genuine has TALON on tlic pulUtab." 
Well, Jim sports a classy brief case 
now. He says it was worth losing 
a do2en contracts to get converted ! 



HOOICLESS FASTENER COMPANY * MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 

MEWyoaiC * BOSTON . CHICAGO . LOS ANCEIXS ■ SAN FRANCISCO • SEATTLE 
U'hftt terititig i9 II«oxLXKt FAfTXHUt Cc>iirA3ct ^hm* mtniion Nmt£im*M Eniiu 
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The Tragedy of Plenty 



JLYEAR a^'o we hml a stock-market 
crash. It was not a cause of our 
^T^^^ present depression; it was a result 
^ ^ of overconfidence. Today we suffer 
from overcaution, and I don't know whic^h 
of the two is w^orse for us, 

A year ago we peddled wild rumors of fail- 
ures, disaster, panic. We told each other of 
two millions unemployed, but said nothing 
of the i% millions on the job. We whispered to 
each other that the nation was '*broke/' that 
buying power had vanished, but said nothing 
of the 50 billions the banks had on deposit, and 
of the 15 billions, for example, which we could 
borrow on our **savings" in life insurance. In 
awed tones we spoke of fewer car-loadings, 
but said nothing of the 900,000 freight cars 
which were being loaded each week. 

We talked ourselves into a state of fear* 
And we are still talking. 

We find a perverse pleasure in seeking 
grounds for pessimism. Nothing reassures. We 
ignore the absence of those things which 
usually accompany panics. There is no scarcity 
of money. National credit was never so good. 
No suspension by banks of full cash pay- 
ments. No sale of certified checks at a discount. 
No great failures. Xo disorders of currency. 

And the irony of it. 

Here* millions who desire things, food, 
shelter, clothing; other millions who desire 
greater conveniences and comforts of life; 
others, the luxuries. Not a single individual 
from Billionaire Ford (just back from a 
European vacation) on down, who is content, 
whose desires are satiated. All stand willing and 
eager to exchange their labor and services for 
the fruits of the labor and services of others. 

Here, a surplus of fotids, of building ma- 
terials* of cotton, woolens and silk. The gi- 
gantic factory plant of the nation, with steam 
up, ready to go; agencies geared up as never 
before to furnish art, books, music, and travel, 

A people, intelligent and powerful, help- 
lessly milling around, unable to exchange 
labor and services and goods. Business in a 
stalemate. 



The tragedy of plenty! 

Meanwhile the shelves of the nation, both 
in stores and in homes, are becoming bare. 
Some day, just as the bubble of overconfidence 
burst a year ago, our present overcaution will 
vanish and then we shall all join in a mad 
scramble to buy. Factories will not l*e able to 
fill their orders, and when we hear of that, we 
shall become more excited to buy, demanding 
deliveries now. Our insistent demand will 
cause prices to go up and up and up. 

That has been the course of every depres- 
sion. Prices on the down grade. The con- 
sumer is king. The dollar commands greater 
and greater values. Sentiment changes: Thrift 
conies to be a matter of wise spending as well 
as wise saving. The American people have 
never been and never will be content in- 
definitely with a hand-to-mouth existence. 

And because of this, from everj^ depression 
come new names, new faces, new fortunes, 
new business leaders. There are always a few 
who do not wait for Opportunity to repeat 
her knock at the door^ — and show credentials. 
There are always a few — even as there are a 
few today— who w ith foresight and common 
sense go quietly into a low-priced markets 
.stock up raw materials, lay up supplies of 
every kind — even to household and personal 
supplies — and get ready for the inevitable 
upturn. 

It you look about you, you will note that 
most of tlie big fortunes of today, and the 
successful men, came up out of liines like 
these. Not blind buying, but intelligent buy- 
ing, based on a complete picture of one's busi- 
ness in full view. Not a worm Wye view 
alone, but the view of a man who on a clear 
day sees ten years ahead. 

Never fear, from this tragedy of plenty 
there will come new names for the business 
headlines of tomorrow. I'hey are in the mak- 
ing now* 
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Have you a 

HiTE Elephant 

on your hands ? 



InJufOial Ituitding emm arm lk* lamaat 



Revolytiooary changes in production 
methods , , , aggresaive competition , . , 
ever t-banging products , . • have made 
^ white elephants" of many manufacture 
ing plants. 

Plant managers have gtepped-up pro- 
duction only to find that they have on 
their hands a plant which eats up more 
ihan it earns * . . incapable of providing 
profit margin under present lower pro- 
duction denutnds. 

Austin Engineers have helped many 
executives hy providing flexihle straight- 
line production layouts which have 
enabled these manufacturers to operate 
with profit even while running at frac- 
tional capacity . . ^ plants that realize still 
greater production aavingsal fuJl capacity. 



Such facilities wiU be provided hy 
Austin at a cost 20 under the past 10- 
year average (see chart at left). 

With the remarkable present low cost 
of building, and the tremendous savings 
in production that can be gained from 
Good Engineering, always worth many 
times its cost, aggressive executives will not 
slight this doable -bctrreled opportunity. 

During the pasit 90dayi revolutionary de- 
velopments in plant design have occiured. 
Austin Engiocers, having eontrihuted 
largely in these developments^eangiveyou 
the benefit of their most recent studies* 

With the conditions so favorable for 
immediate action, why not let AusUn 
present the facts and figures — no obliga- 
tion of course. Wire, phone or write* 
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As the Business World Wags 



THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS— YoH Uk€ IL 



THE business prophets are grow- 
ing cheerful. George M, Verity of 
the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany told a conference of business 
leaders in Chicago the other day 
that a minimum consumption now exceeds production 
and that this and other factors 



Can We Climb and 
not Tumble? 

★ 



added to the natural optimism of our people, to their known 
miUative, courage and refsourcefulneas, will m due course start 
commerce and industry on a new p^^riod of constructive activity 
which can and should exceed anything we have heretofore en- 
joyed. 

Those are heartening words but they will bring this 
question to the minds of many; 

If business should exceed anything we have here- 
tofore enjoyed'' must we go on to a new^ inflation and 
perhaps a depression which should exceed anything 
from which we have heretofore suffered? 

One of the most venerable anecdotes is that of the 
man who said, *Tm going to town to get dnmk and gee 
how I dread it/' 

Must business go to new heights "to get drunk'' no 
matter how much it dreads it? 
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Campaigns to 
"Buy Now" 

★ 



MUCH is being made of buying 
movements as a spur to business. 
The Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce starts a *'buy now'' 
campaign and a dozen other cities 
ask for information. AU over the cotmtry manufacturers 
are telling merchants and merdhants are telling con- 
sumers that, if everyone will btiy, the wheels of business 
will turn faster and faster. 

Very probably it will help. There is one line in which 
buying would seem sensible and where buying woidd 
help. That is in raw materials. The IMited States Bureau 
of Lahot Statistics publishes a chart showing prices of 
raw^ material. That line in the late sommer of 1930 reached 
a point about as low as it did in 1921. Sinc^ then there 
are signs of an upturn. Cupper, wool, a do^en other 



thingSp are at points where buying either for fabrication 
or even storage must appeal to the manufacturer* 



Rumors Tkat 



AN OBSERVER of business who 
had been traveling in New York 
Frighten Trade gtate came back with this account 
^ of conditions and of current states 

of mind: 

*'ln a number of places I was met with this state- 
ment: 'Oh, we Ye doing pretty well but in So and So 
(the next town) things are mighty bad, I hear/ 

*'WTien I went to So and So I w^as told a similar story 
except that the tow^ns were reversed," 

In other words the rumor market was busy. Things 
might be all right but just over the border or just 
around the comer are depression, disaster and ruin. 

Htmian, of course, to fear the thing we can't see, but 
of which w^e hear. The roaring in the woods may not 
be a hungry lion but merely a wind. And a part — ^not 
all — of the current business depression is due to wind. 



But Doubt 
Builds Savings 

★ 



THE same observer gave an ac- 
count of two towns which illus- 
trated in another way the psychol- 
ogy of depression. TheyVe glove 
towns and have been unusually 
prosperous, largely because w^omen are w^earing more 
gloves and longer gloves* Despite the local prosperity 
the merchants of the towns report poorer business. Sav- 
ings deposits grow apace. Again a state of mind, a fear 
to buy lest things unknown may happen. 

_ , IN ITS issue of October 12 the 
For Better Trade York Times in a department 
Associations called "The Merchant's Point of 
^ View," printed a sharp criticism of 

trade a^ociations en^ng: 

In the pr^nt cmeriency, the trade ori^izattonfi might well 
have taken the lead in carrying out the plans demised for a crisis. 
For the most part they have no such plans or little else lo offer. 
Perhapfi thi^ stump may reduce Ihe number of the»e uadesi bod- 
ii-s and brinK in tlieir place organijEations able to be of real service. 
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A challenge to the manager of every trade association 
in the country! A challenge which each should meet. 



Surpluses Are 
Not New 

★ 



WE ARE always, it would seem, 
entering upon a new economic era. 
What has happened ova* and oyer 
can never happen again. We know 
so much more than our fathers and 
grandfathers. But read this from E, Douglas Branch's 
book, **The Hunting of the Buffalo 

In 1837 Pratte, Chouteau and Company fairly glutted the 
market with buffalo robes. A surplus of 23,000 robes was carried 
over into the season of 1838. Crooks estimated that the trading 
of 1838 would bring over 51,000 new robes into market; and that 
with 9,500 robes remaining in the hands of rival fur companies, 
84,700 robes would have to be disposed of in the coming season. 
He attempted to make Chouteau agree that "you s^all not send 
East of the Allegheny more than 30,000 skins of this year's col- 
lection* nor sell to anyone for exports to this quarter, but you 
may sell for the consumption of any part of the western country 
no nearer than Pittsburgh/' and that Chouteau's 30,000 robes 
wme to be divided solely among the *'fricnds'' of the American 
Fur Company. 

Substitute in this paragraph automobiles, or wheat or 
woolens for buff alo robes and it would read like a ctu'- 
rent report on business conditions. The problems of 
1837 are the problems of a century later. 

^ , - - IS NOT political and business un- 
Gardening Versus ^^^^ L^j^ited States inversely 

GolFing as the number of home gardeners? 
^ Much business is transacted on the 

golf courses, but golf courses are 
places of competition and rivalry. The business done 
there is a business of mergers and trades and deals. 

But the man who goes home in the late afternoon to 
cultivate his beans and cabbages has no thought of 
rivalry. There is no envy in his heart; no wish to gain 
an advantage over his neighbor. He has a peace that 
passeth all understanding and is glad to see his neigh- 
bor's garden grow. 

The recent meeting of the National Gardeners Asso- 
ciation led a business man who read of its proceedings 
to say that at forty he started his first home garden* 

"It was a very successful garden" he said» ''and I 
didn't have a single bulletin from the Department of 
Agriculture. Of course, I have had my ups and downs 
since that time as all home gardeners will But I have 
done pretty well. And as a contribution to peace and 
contentment I know of nothing that equals the pluck- 
ing of the lusciotxs roasting ear in your own home 
grown garden/' 

, - J THEChamberof Commerce of the 
A Loyal Prieitd United States lost a skillful co- 
ls Gone worker, its officers and staff lost a 
^ loyal and lovable friend and Ama*- 

ican business lost a courageous 
champion when Charles W. Lonsdale died at his Kansas 
City home on November IL 

As president of the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Com- 
pany he had been an outstanding figure in the Grain 
Trade, He refused Alexander Legge's offer of the man- 
agership of the Farmers' National Grain Corporation 



because he believed that the Government's "farm re- 
lief was radically wrong. 

His services to the National Chamber were many. He 
came on its board as a representative of the Civic De- 
velopment Department seven years ago last May, 
served as director for six years and had been its south- 
western vice president since that date. 

He gave, and gave freely* to organized business as a 
whole and to the betterment of his industry and his 
commimity that most precious of man's possessions — 
time. 

\Y/L ! D i '^^E pu?diing of public work in 
Who Is to Pay for ^^^^^ ^^pp^y ^^^^ j^^s may be 

Public Works? advisable in a time of unemploy- 
^ ment, but there are dangers in it. 

One danger is the stimulation anew 
of that old and erroneous idea that work done by the 
Government "doesn't cost anybody anything" or that 
the major expense of public works is borne by the 
wealthy. 

The truth is that the large part of such expense is 
borne by those least able to pay. In 1924 the Secretary 
of the Treasury in a book entitled "Taxation: the 
People s Business,*' said : 

The history of taxation aho^vs that ta^ces which are inherently 
excessive are not paid The high rates inevitably put pressuro 
upon the taxpayer to withdraw his capital from productive busi- 
ne&i arid invest it in tax exempt securities or to find other lawful 
methods of avoiding the realisation of taxable income. 

At the time the Secretary wrote this he had in mind 
the burden of high taxation imposed by high surtaxes. 
But what he said will apply to any tax rate that is too 
Wgh no matter in what way it may be achieved. 



Foolproof 
Speculation 

★ 



A PROPOSAL has been made tloat 
stock collateral loans should be 
guaranteed for a specified period 
by the broker who purchases the 
stock and negotiates the loan. This 
will divide the risk between the innocent investor and 
the sophisticated and skillful broker. It is upon the 
latter's advice and presimiably in accordance with his 
judgment that the investor places his stake. Further- 
more the broker, being in theory a man of means is 
better able to stand losses than his poorer clients. In 
view of this, "It is a grim joke that the broker then asks 
him to Sign an agreement to take the principal risk on 
stocks about which the buyer can know little or nothing. 
The public is supposed to insure or undenvrite the 
broker's opinion/* 

The idea has possibilities. Not only should brokers 
be compelled to take care of the little lambs who trust- 
ingly confide their funds to them but some scheme of 
compensation insurance should be worked out whereby 
the state could collect from those who win in order to 
mitigate the shodc to those who lose. 

*' Innocent investors" could forget about the stock 
market and go to work. Speculation would be purified 
and anesthetized. Furthermore the principle of specu* 
lative insurance and compensation could discover many 
other fields of usefulness. The book-maker at the race 
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track knows much more about the horses than the 
bettor. Why not protect the latter? 

(BUSY Business Man to Wait- 
But He Knew . q^, you wish to know what 
His Ice Water kind of cereal I want for breakfast? 
^ Well, now I wouldn't know a thing 
about that. You get my secretary 
on the phone. He has all those cereal facts in hand. 
Hell tell you in a minute whether 1 want oatmeal or 
flakes. Oh, do I want eggs? Well that's just one of the 
details you know to which I don't give personal atten- 
tion. You call Miss Jones in my office. She'll look 
through the files and tell you in a minute whether I 
want eggs for breakfast. Miss Jones has been with me 
noB' fifteen years and she has all the egg facts at her 
fingers* ends. Oh, about the coffee? Well now that comes 
in Mr. Smith's department, I think it's coffee I want 
but maybe not. Better give Mr, Smith a ring and make 
sure* You see I am a firm believer in institutional 
management. I never give any attention to details. Now 
you might bring me a glass of ice water while this 
information is being gathered. 

W \Y/ c L ^^^^ prospect at such a time 
Have We Enough ^his that a scarcity may develop 
Gold? in some line is enojuragi ng. In this 
^ case our soothsayers refuse to take 

such a sanguine view of the situ- 
ation, for the report of the gold committee of the League 
of Nations has again become the signal for wide-spread 
alarm. This committee seems to hold that the world is 
definitely on the road toward an acute gold shortage 
which will cause a constriction of central bank credit 
and currency and then, necessarily, a decline in prices. 
It speaks of four to eight years as the period in which 
this scarcity will develop. 

The report under the aegis of the League of Nations 
is merely the re-affirmation of views previously and 
repeatedly expressed* No informed student entertains 
any doubts of the attitude of Sir Henr>^ Strakosch of 
England or Gustav Cassel of Sweden, So thoroughly 
did the French, who do not agree with these authorities, 
understand this that they refused to send any delegates 
to Geneva. 

The statement of the gold committee is founded upon 
certain premises developed by Cassel of Sweden and 
Kitchen of England. The first of these is that the pres- 
ent gold supply of the world contains little or no margin 
for expansion. Growth of currency and credit must be 
based upon new supplies. The second premise is based 
upon the rate of growth of our gold stock in the past, 
during periods which began and ended at the same 
general price level. The earlier periods used, prior to 
1884, showed a rate of growth of approximately 3.2 
per cent annually. The later periods from 1885 to the 
outbreak of the war showed an annual compound rate 
of 2.40 per cent, Th^ gold authorities have lumped the 
two sets of periods together, added .2 per cent for loss 
and concluded that we will require an annual addition 
of 3 per cent to our gold stock to enjoy stable prices* 



Budgeting Against 
Depression 

★ 



COMES a public ailment and with 
it come innumerable plans for its 
remedy. Here is one a visitor ad- 
vances and calls practical, for the 
elimination of depressions. 
When people underspend, we have business depres- 
sion; when people overspend, we have business boom. 
Then to avoid booms and depressions, individuals must 
make a personal budget showing just what they could 
and should spend o\^er a term of years — what is now 
called a business cycle. If the individuals abide by their 
budget in times of prosperity by not overspending, they 
will not have to curtail their expenditures later. Thus at 
the same time they prevent booms and depressions* 
The majority of individuals will say that they do not 
care to bother with a budget, no matter how simple. 
They can avoid it for a month, a year, or perhaps 
longer; but sooner or later, if they are honest in paying 
their debts, they must make income and outgo balance. 
That is essentially a budget. It is only one step farther 
to set aside a part of one*s earnings when he is ^rning 
more than normal so that he can spend the same 
amount when he is making less than normal. 

If income is carefully estimated for a period of years 
and divided into years either ^ual or increasing in the 
same ratio, and the budget of expenditures outlined 
accordingly, where are the ups and domis of business? 

And if the budget is further divided into twelve parts 
and adhered to fairly closely, would not even seasonal 
fluctuations be eliminated to a large extent? 



Our Standard 
of Living 

★ 



OLIR American standard of living 
has been involved in a good deal of 
discussion of late. Some have ar- 
gued that it is too high, that we 
must retrench. Others, President 
Hoover among them, call not only for no lowering, but 
for a constantly rising standard. 

But just what is a^standard of living"? Webster's def- 
inition, it seems, not only defines but also supplies its own 
commentary on the present discussion. The definition: 

An irreductble minimum of economic goods and services which 
a given community or a f^vm class in the community insiiU cm 
having and in default of whidi it will steal or die. 



World-Wide 
Depression 

★ 



BUSINESS has l^med somewhat 
slowly and perhaps painMly that 
the depression through which we 
are passing — or if one is optimistic 
have passed— was not an incident 
of a declining stock market but a world-wide condition. 
Secretary Mellon has called it *'a business and in- 
dustrial depression . . , world-wide in extent . * . not 
caused by speculation in stocks though that was a fac- 
tor. Its underlying causes , , , may be traced primarily 
to overproduction of certain commodities^ especially 
raw materials in this countr>^ and abroad." 

Turn over this page and look at the photo-cartoon 
in which the artist has given you a quick picture of 
what has happened. Then go on with Julius II. Barnes' 
dear setting forth of conditions and his suggestions of 
the road to better tim^* 



When the Blighting Hand of Government Hits Business 

Government policies with coffee in Brazil, rubber in Britain, sugar in Cuba, silk in Japan, 
sulphur in Italy and nitrates in Chile have built up huge surpluses in those comuiodities 
and forced prices down. These low prices, reducing buying power and stifling business in- 
itiative are largely responsible for today's world>w!de depression 
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Government and Poll* 
tics must learn that 
business conviction is 
to be respected in poli- 
cies affecting the 
industrial structure 



The Road to Better Times 

By JULIUS H. BARNES 

Chairman o^ the Board, U. S* Chamber oF Commerce 
PHOTO-CARTOONS BY WILLIAM M. RITTASE 



THE business depression has passed its twelfth month. 
Today ail industry is asking, "How can we get our 
feet on the road to better times?" 
Before that question finds an answer we must 
pause to look into the past. 
Last fail, America faced the sudden dislocation of its 
great industrial and financial machine. Immediately, public 
attention was focused upon the stock-market phase of the 
question. 

In the meantime, while newsjiapers were printing market 
history, while ticker reports were mnninfsj hours behind, 
while American business was preparing itself to meet the de- 
structive psychology so unfortunately brewed by all this, a 
new force came quietly and slowly into the picture. That force 
was the unexpected drop in commodity prices. 

A commodity, in the commercial sense, may be defined as 
anything movable that can be bought and sold. The chief 
commodities — ^the critical commodities. let us say — are such 
thin^ as cotton and sugar. cofTee and wheat and sulphur, 
lumber and silver; things which we eat and wear and use, 
day in and day out. They are the basic comoKxiities of busi- 
ness. 

Last December, commodity prices were found to be not 



inflated; lower, in fact, than the dangerously inflated levels 
of 192L But slowly, month by month, this new force de- 
veloped and made itself felt. Slowly, commodity prices 
throughout the world dropped until today some of them are 
as much as 50 per cent lower than a year ago. 

Such a downward trend in price levels undermines the 
buying power of whole peoples, tends to bring about a tem- 
porary paralysis of the entire business structure. Every phase 
of business endeavor, from manufacture to distribution, has 
to own inventories, stock on hand, and. if the trend in falling 



^ IN SEEKING tlie road to better times industry 
is hampered by confusion as to the causes of the 
crdsh^ the regions afFetted, the pitfalls that threat* 
en recurrence and the assets that may be saved 
out of the collapse. In this article Mr. Barnes 
analyzes causes, weighs values and gives the clue 
to the way out of the depression 
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prices is general enough and continuet long enough, it under- 
mines credit, stifles initiative and drains enterprise in the 
conduct of business* 

That, apparently, is what has taken place in the last 12 
months throughout the world. 

Now, let us go back still another step. It is said that this 
fall in commodity prices was inevitable because burdensome 
surpluses had been created in so many lines. This is true, 
despite the fact that we have successfully faced similar bur- 
densome surpluses before— but they have always been in 
single lines or single groups of commodities. Never before 
have there fallen upon the world at one evil-starred moment 
the surpluses of so many of the basic materials of industry. 

When govemnnents start iradtng 

WHEN we look for the reason as to why these surpluses 
culminated at a given time we find that our analysis pro- 
nounces judgment against certain government policies. 

These policies, however helpful they were meant to be in 
their beginnings, carried with them and within them the seed 
of their own destruction. Toward them must be pointed one 
finger, at least, of blame for the present situation. It is these 
policies that must be caught and curbed before we find our- 
selves on the permanent road to better times. 

Business men instinctively — by reason of observation and 
experience— oppose the entrance of Government into the 
economic field. They know that national treasuries and politi* 
cal authority may postpone but cannot entirely deflect the 
workings of economic law. They have learned that the only 
safe equalizer of supply and demand, the only prevention 
against cumulative destructive surpluses, is the control of 
price through free play made effective through trade. 

It is useful, therefore— and it is also fair— to study with- 
out prejudi*^ and to state without exaggeration the manifest 
evils of certain government acts; to declare their responsibility 
in the present undermined welfare of all peoples. 

Such an impartial study of the surpluses depressing the 
world today indicates the evtUy timed culmination of such 
government-created evils. 

For example, there is the long story of Brazirs official 
efforts to affect coffee marketing prices. As far back as 1902, 
the stat?e of Sao Paulo attempted to discourage planting of 
new areas by a prohibitive tax. In 1905, the State Govern- 
ment made its first purchases under a valorization scheme. 
In 1908, the State pledged its credit to bonow 75 million 
dollars in support of this valorization. Two more similar 
plans followed in 1917 and 1920. 

In 1921, the Federal Government of Brazil Joined in. In 
1922, a permanent Institute for the Defense of Coffee was 
established. In 1924, the Federal Government withdrew and 
the state of Sao Paulo purchased the federal warehouses and 
took over all obligations. In 1927, Sao Paulo with three other 
Brazilian states entered into a defense arrangement. 

Throughout this long period of price influence by gov- 
ernment resources and government authority were periods 
when success seemed likely. But, through all this time, the 
forces of final disintegration were at work! 

The resentment of the world's millions of consumers; the 
resistance of other governments entrusted with the defense of 
the free opportunity of their own people; the errors of judg- 
ment by which price levels, temporarily maintained, stimu- 
lated competitive production without the corrective of free 
play. All these forces culminated finally in the debacle of 
last y^r, which has contributed not a little to the general 
collapse of world commodity prices, to the resultant distress 
of all peoples. 



Let us look, for a moment, at the price record of coffee 
during this period. In 1890, standard Rio coffee averaged 1 8 
cents a pound in New York. In 1902, it had fallen to about 
six cents. Through the next few years, prices ranged from 
seven to 18 cents. The recession of 1921 brought coffee to an 
average of around seven cents a pound. But, by 1925, under 
stimulated control, the price reached 20 cents. The average 
of a year ago was 16 cents. Today, the dikes broken by stimu- 
lated competition, the price has fallen to less than seven cents 
a pound ! 

There could be no more striking example — ^were it not for 
the so similar stories of rubber in Britain, silk and camphor 
in Japan, sugar in Cuba, nitrates in Chile, currants in Greece 
and sulphur in Italy! 

Thus, there culminated this year destructive surpluses 
created and stimulated by years of government injection. 
And we have, yet to be written, the new stories of wheat and 
cotton, Tliese stories are still too new to permit the drawing 
of definite conclusions- But we can, from evidence even now 
at hand, express a conviction that the forces of economic law, 
which may appear temporarily elastic, will again break under 
the strain- 

And, as if it were not enough to destroy the buying power 
of people and stifle the initiative of trade agencies through- 
out the world, we hav^ before us the fatal mistake of treating 
silver as a commodity. This metal has been for centuries the 
generally accepted standard of value and measure of wealth 
for half the pa>ples of the world. Private hordes have been 
the incentive to thrift among those unaccustomed to modem 
methods of savings and investments. 

Manifestly, the psychology of innumerable humans attach- 
ing to silver should be touched with great restraint. Ob- 
viously, a shift to single standard should be made with great 
care through a period of studied readjustment in which the 
highest business capacity and experience should be enlisted, 

A commodity price on silver showing a range within a few 
years from $L40 an ounce to 35 cents inevitably must con- 
tribute a great measure of disorganization to the processes 
of trade, a great harm to the business structure of the world. 
It seems reasonable to believe that this period of readjust- 
ment could have been more intelligently cushioned. 

A lesson from all this is that something fundamental in 
human nature has been violated. The average man will take 
his losses, will pay the prices which errors on judgment in 
the free play of forces in the world of trade inflict upon Irim. 
but he will resent and resist the imposition upon him of 
prices named by the influence of governments and of national 
treasuries. 

Destructive reprisals 

THIS has been going on until today we have the world em- 
barked upon a campaign of reprisal, resentment and antago- 
nism which is destructive in itself. 

For example, we have in the United States and Canada 
a distress price of 70 cents on w^heat. While, behind constantly 
advancing tariffs, the price in the importing countries of 
Germany, Fxmce and Italy rang^ from $L60 to $1.75, 
Behind that price, they have destroyed the incentive for 
economical production at home and have inflicted distress 
upon the productive areas of the new hemisphere with no 
good to either side and injury to both. 

As long as this tariff war— which is now comnton to the 
world— continues, so long will we have distress, unsettlement 
and disorder. 

We of America have little right to question policies of our 
neighbors endeavoring to frame tariffs of exclusion for the 
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express purpose of stimulating the developing infant indus- 
tries at home. America s history, from the day that Alexander 
Hamilton favored this national policy for the new American 
Republic, justifies at certain stages in national growth and 
under certain restraints of reason and common s^nse, a pro- 
tective policy of that kind. In this country we have passed 
that stage, at least as a general condition. 

We can only wish that other countries whose esteem and 
friendship we greatly desire and need may understand the 
difference between the crystallized conviction of American 
business and the interpretation which may appear to be a 
national fxilicy after it has passed through political and par- 
liamentary channels. 

The flexibility feature of our protective tariff is a means 
by which the law may be quickly adjusted to meet exaggera- 
tions and unfairness and changed conditions. That princi[)le, 
generally accepted in America by business opinion, is that 
American protective schedules should represent only the 
difference between national wage scales and production 
costs, should equalize the opportunity of our own industries 
and our overseas com^^etitors in our own markets. 

Difficult as this principle is to apply, it i^ one accepted 
in good faith by business opinion. Moreover, under a Presi 
dent committed to that measure of 
equalization and because of the Presi- 
dent's insistence for it upon a Congress 
which did not realize its necessity as a 
practical device and also as a symbol 
of fair play before the world, the flex* 
ibility feature will be administered by a 
board of promist*. 

Higher world standards 

AMERICAN business does not desire 
exclusion in its home markets. Neither 
can it see its home industries prostrated 
entirely by the uncontrolled access of 
cheap labor competition. It will view 
without concern the presence and com* 
petition of both home products and 
foreign imports across a tariff protection 
which only protects our admittedly 
higher scales and standards. This prin- 
ciple, followed to its ultimate conclu- 
sion, w^ould mean that when wage scales 
and living standards of other countries 
approach America's own, American in- 
dustry* would desire no protection ex- 
cept superior initiative, resourcefulness 
and invention, 

America's good faith in this is shown 
in that it is the only country whose 
tariff act has set up a court of determina- 
tion to apply this principle. Surely 
against specific schedules— that may te 
unnecessary or unfair— we can have the 
patience of the world while America, 
step by step, effectuates a principle 
which of itself is admittedly fair. 

Somewhere, sometime, some place 
and through some leadership, we must 
get back to fundamental principles— to 
the realization that the welfare of all 
peoples ris^ in proportion to the trade 
flow at home and throughout the world. 
Every unnecessary obstacle to the 



growth of that trade is a social injury that will be universally 
resented. Where, then, is the bright ^yoi in this picture of 
black discouragement? Where, then, is the trail in all this 
wilderness that leads to better times? 

Our life is more complex 

BRIEFLY, it is here: 

Living, in America, is no longer solely the simple require- 
ments of food, clothing and shelter. In America and many 
other lands, it has assumed that complex and intricate char- 
acter typified by the telephone, the automobile and the radio. 
Yet, despite such advancement in living standards, there 
never has been in history such a contrast in the same world 
and the same day, 

A single flight of an airplane today separates living stand- 
ards that are 20 centuries apart. Millions of peoples are 
living according to the standards of 20 centuries ago* 

America s farms, with the modem harvester combine, are 
in the same world witli the wooden plow. America s modem 
turbines disseminate the energy of modem industry in the 
same world with the wooden wheelsof the Far East. America's 
(Conlinuid on page 110) 




Although we have three or four million out of work, we have, in 
America today, 42 million employed as against 31 million in 1921 
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SINCE LAST WE MET* 



OCTOBER 

iO • STOCKS rise briskly with sales of more 
than six million shares, third largest of the 
yean 

18* STEEL ingot production for August shows 
a 2 per cent drop from July. Predictions 
now are for a 41.000,000 ton year as against 
55,000.000 in 1929 and 50.000,000 in 1928. 

1 3 • WORLD supply of sugar reaches the record 

figure of 10,120.000 long tons on August 31. 

14 • SEPTEMBER showed a slight gam in 

employment over August, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics says. 

15* COMMITTEE of New York business men 
seek to raise $150,000 a week to aid those 
who are or have been out of work. 

16 • FRENCH imports and exports both 

dropped about $140,000,000 in first eight 
months of the calendar year. 

ELECTRIC power production, reported by 
the National Electric Light Association, 
went up for the week ended October 4 at 
more than seasonal rate, 

PRESIDENT HOOVER names six cab- 
inet officers and the governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, a committee to devise 
means to relieve unemployment. In Chicago 
the city asks railroads to engage on S14,' 
000.000 in delayed crossing contracts for 
the same punxjse. New York's Board of 
Estimate increases its budget for the same 
purpose. 

17 • STOCKS drop again, many below level of 

November 13, 1929— wheat and corn go up 
and cotton is steady. 

NEW YORK CITY'S savings banks 
Jumped deposits $22,500,000 in September, 
the best September since 1926* 

19 • PHILADELPHIA Chamber of Commerce 

starts a "buy now" campaign and many 
other citi^ ask for information. Retail 
prices, lowest since 1913 are promised. 

SEPTEMBER production of automobiles 
was 222,931, as against 223,048 in August 
and 415,912 in September, 1929. 

20 • SCHACHT, former president German 



Reichsbank tells Foreign Policy Association 
Germany can't pay unless aided by other 
countries to extend her foreign trade, 

PRESIDENT HOOVER appoints Arthur 
Woods to direct task of finding work for 
unemployed this winter. 

21 • UNITED STATES CHAMBER'S organ- 

ization members vote by referendum in 
favor of maintaining commodity trading 
through exchanges. 

22 • OF 256 members of the Association of Na- 

tional Advertisers, 121 plan to repeat their 
advertising appropriations in 1931, 60 will 
increase, 14 will decrease, while 61 are 
und^ided. 

BUSINESS leaders meeting in Chicago 
predict a business revival on a scale never 
before known. 

PEQUOT Mills, Salem, Mass., puts on 
more men. Will employ full crew this winter, 

FEDERAL R^rve Board says factory 
output increased slightly in September; 
mine output decreased, residential build- 
ing gained. 

23 • DU PONT de Nemours & Company show 

a drop of S7,000,000 in net for third quarter 
as against 1929. Half of drop due to decline 
in company's investment in General Motors, 

COPPER sells down to 9>| cents, lowest 
since the '90's when it sold at 9 cents, 

ANNIVERSARY of the first great break 
in the stock market, 

24 • CHARLES M, SCHW-AB tells the Amer- 

ican Iron and Steel Institute that prosper- 
ity is near but warns that "price stability" 
and "production stability" are essential to 
its preservation. 

W. R. GRACE and Company plan four 
new ships to be built by the Federal Ship 
Building Company. 

25 • BELL Telephone plant in the United States 

now valued at $4,050,000,000. Assets about 
$4,900,000,000, a figure unequalled in the 
United States. 

26 • BUSINESS Survey Conference reports for 



Business Record October 10 to November 11 



CTOBER NOVEMBER 

first 9 months of year. Bad spots: curtailed i 
oi)erations in steel and automobiles and 
construction; good spots: easy credits, bet- 
ter marketing of securities for construction 
and a tendency towards stabilisation ot 
commodity prices. 

27 • INCOME tax collections for first nine 

months off $150,000»tX)0 from last year, 

28 • SHIPPING Board says 20,000 men will be 

employed and $50,000,000 spent on new 
ships in the next 12 months. Government 
will lend $15,000p000 under Jones-White 
Act 

NET earnings of 70 railroads for Septem- 
ber totalled $91,600,000, a decrease of 16.2 
per cent from September 1929 and of 
16.1 per cent from September 1928. Gained 
10 per cent over August of this year, 

UNITED States Steel net earnings for 
third quarter 1930 were $38,000,000, low- 
est since fourth quarter of 1927* Total for 
nine months this year $8.44 a share against 
$15.82 last year. 



• DR. DAVID FRIDAY tells the Chicago 
Forum that the end of the depression will 
come this winter but that it will be a long 
time before we reach former high levels. 
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29 • CARRIER Engineering, Brunswick-Kroe- 

schell, and York Heating and Ventilating 
are merging. Three largest companies in the 
air conditioning and ventilating industry. 
Counting subsidiaries fifteen companies are 
joined. 

BANK of United States. Manufacturers 
Trust, Public National and International 
Trust, all of New Yurk City, to merge. 
Would be fourth biggest bank in city. As- 
sets about a billion. The four now have 
148 brandies. 

AMERICAN Federation of Labor says 21 
]3er cent of Union membt^rs were unem- 
ployed in October as against 11 per cent 
in October, 1929. Little change from Sep- 
tember, 1930. 

PRESIDENT FARRELLof United Stat^ 
Steel swells the Optimists Choru?^ by telling 
the Institute of Steel Conslniction of "the 
inevitable return of a period when demand 
will again overtake supply/' 11 • 

30 • EASTERN blast furnaces ask Tariff Com- 

mission to raise rate on pig iron one half. 



3 • BROKERS' loans down to $2,556,000,000 
on October 31 lowest figure since the Stock 
Exchange first gave out monthly records 
in February, 1926, 

NEW YORK TIMES reports that 240 
stocks listed on the New York Exchange 
showed a loss of $2,600,000,000 in values 
from September, Third consecutive month 
of loss, July having shown a gain, 

4 ♦ BRADSTREET'S reports 1,943 failures 
for October, an increase of 10.2 jier cent 
over September and of 25.8 per cent over 
October 1929. 

CARLOADINGS for week ended October 
25 were 959.335, a gain over the previous 
week of 28.250; a loss from the correspond- 
ing week of 1929 of 175,025. 

EXPORTS of industrial machinery so far 
in 1930 have exc^ded any year since 1921 
bar only 1929, 

5 • PUBLIC financjng estimated at $1,100,- 
000,000 less for first ten months of 1930 
than for first ten months of 1929, 



CUNARD. White Star, Anchor, Red Star. 
Canadian Pacific and Atlantic Transport 
form Atlantic pool To cut out much com- 
f)etition and limit sailings. Object— to oflfset 
North German" Lloyd-IIamburg American 
agreement* 



7 • DEMOCRATIC leaders pledge aid to Ad- 
ministration to help business. Will not 
undertake any general tariff revision. 

RADIO Cf)nx>ration shows deficit of 
$3,CMX).000, after preferred dividends for 
first nine nK>nths of 1930, as against a $14»- 
OOO.OOO profit for same period of 1929, 

10 • REPUBLICANS accept pledge of Demo- 
crats to cooperate with President Hoover. 



COSDEN Oil Company, a $5,000,000 cor- 
jxjration organi^sed by Joshua S. Cosden, 
an outstanding figure in the oil industry, 
placed in hands of receivem. 
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We Can*t Raise Plums by 



By Labert St. Clair 

CARTOONS BY CARD 




Altlioiigli Coal Creek was out of its banks and it was tn id night 
they took Lance down to the stream and prepared to baptize him 



THE crying needs of this cotin- 
try seem never ending. We 
no nnore than get one grave need 
adjusted and running on all 
eight cylinders than another, and 
often graver one, arises. 

For many years we were a united 
nation on the theory, as expressed by 
the late Tom Marshall that what we 
really needed was a good five-cent 
cigar. Then along came hard times, 
progressive cigar manufacturers and 
some clever advertising salesnien and 
that situation was cleaned up. Now we 
not only have excellent five-cent cigars, 
but they are publicized so well that 
Marshall's once seemingly imperishable 
remark is being forgotten. 

However, a much graver situation 
now confronts us and to it I propose to 
address a few words of serious discus- 
sion. 

What this country really needs is a 
national crusade against tree-sitting. 

Do not turn away in disgust, Old 
Subscriber, nor cast this compendium 



of sage business thought from you on 
the ground that it is permitting indul- 
gence in frivolous remarks when funeral 
drums ane beating for industry. You 
probably are of the opinion that tree- 
sitting is confined to a few small boys. 
Also that truant officers, cool nights 
and stem parents will take care of the 
situation. 1 f you share in this common 
view, you are deep in error. Tree-sitting 
is today, and has been for a year or 
more, our outstanding business afflic- 
tion. Cure it and prosperity again will 
smile upon us. 

Waiting for good times 

I AM referring to the busine^ tree- 
sitter who is perched in the forks wait- 
ing for nature or someone^ preferably 
President Hoover, to produce a boun- 
teous crop for him. 

He is not just the business man from 
the store, shop, factory or financial in- 
stitution. He is from almost every walk 
of life* Most of us do not place him 



because we, too, are tree- 
sitting with such might and 
main that we cannot see the 
other sitters for the leaves of 
pessimism. Or, if we do see 
them, we are much inclined 
to regard them as wise be- 
cause they are foilowing our 
example* 

During the last six 
months I have had a partic- 
ularly good opportunity to 
browse among the sitters. 
Four times I have zig- 
zagg?ed across the United 
States between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific oceans. As an ex-reporter and 
corner store savant, I have talked with 
hundreds of persons in different com- 
munities engaged in varied activities. 
They have included farmers, small-town 
business men, teachers, canvassera, poli- 
ticians, day laborers, bankers, captains 
of industry, editors, unemployed and 
whatnot* 

My inquiries convinced me that, not 
only is there a lot of sitting going on 
now, but it has been common prac- 
tice for a dozen years. Even when the 
country was enjoying tremendous pros- 
perity after the war, when sales were 
the largest, a great many persons were 
sitting who were not aware of the fact. 
By that I mean that they were moving 
goods in large quantities because of the 
natural momentum of commerce, and 
thought they were selling. Actually, 
they were just filling orders. Now, when 
economic winds are blowing adversely, 
they wonder what is wrong. 

The sitting became mote confirmed 



Tree-Sitting 



OF COURSE this article docs not refer to you but 
you will know business men in your community to 
whom it does refer. Perhaps you may want to call 
their attention to it^ in a nice way. But that won't 
do any good* The o lenders against whom this criti-^ 
cism is levelled won't believe that it means them either 



and widespread with the advent of the 
Hoover administration* The warning 
winds of adversity which began to stir 
in the closing days of the Coolidge ad- 
ministration caused no concern among 
sitters. Hoover, sujjerman, they thought, 
would take care of everything with a 
broad farm relief^ world peace and tariff 
program. 



All to have a handout 



HOOVER, instead of being regarded as 
a great engineer who would chart plans 
for others to follow; was mistaken for 
The Man with the Hoe. He was to do 
all tJ^e work. After he had done it, and 
the crops had ripened, the sitters were 
going to come down and enjoy the pro- 
ceeds. 

The attitude of the country toward 
the farm relief program was typical. In 
the first place, more bunk has bem 
spread about this legislation, the need 
for it and its probable benefits than any- 
thing which has been put on the statute 
books in years. 

Most of the noise in rural sections 
about the farm relief bill came from 
tree-sitting agriculturists, I know farm- 
ersp having been raised among them 
and still having contact with them, and 
I know that the one who makes the 
most noise about government relief 
usually is the one who needs it least. 
Frequently he is a grain farmer whose 
total annual activities in the fields em- 
brace less than a month. The rest of 
the time he usually devotes to tree- 
sitting and cussing the Government, 

The farmer who has paid little atten- 




tion to government relief» who 
doesn*t want it or doesn't be- 
lieve in its efficacy is the busy 
one. The man^ for instance, who 
has half a dozen cows to milk, a 
garden to tend, poultry to feed 
and a thousand odd jobs to do. In many 
cases he used to be a grain farmer, and 
maybe a sitter in the Populist tree, but 
he crawled down and went to work at 
something profitable. Hence, he has no 
time to jaw the Government. 

Now that the farm relief legislation 
has been in active operation for several 
months, a large number of rural tree- 
sitters who have just continued to sit 
are wagging their heads wisely and say- 
ing they knew things would turn out 
badly. They never think, apparently, 
that 531 farmers making hay probably 
would have brought more relief to the 
country than 531 Congressmen making 
laws. 

A flock of business owls took to the 
trees in connection with the tariff. Pas- 
sage of that measure, too, was going to 
fix things. Convinced of that, plenty of 
business men and politicians sat back 
and waited. Well the bill has been 
passed quite a spell now, and it has not 
exactly solved all of the country's eco- 
nomic problems. 

The same situation obtains in the 
international relations field. Plenty of 
fulks have been convinced that the cost 
of war was at the bottom of all eco- 
nomic troubles. Perhaps ^ere is much 
in that. But there never was any reason 
for believing that adoption of the 
Kellogg treaty was going to have any 
great effect on commodity prices. Yet 



The btuinesa tree-sitter is waiting 
for someone to raise a crop for him 



there were those who believed that it 
would and took to the trees on that 
excuse. 

Tree^sitting in its most advanced stage 
is to be found in the small towns. Tliere 
almost everyone is wondering what on 
earth is going to tjecome of the hamlets, 
and doing mighty little about it. 

The fate of the storekeepers 

THIS is especially true with small-town 
storekeepers. Most of them have been re- 
duced to panic by chain-store competi- 
tion. Few of them have fought back. 
Instead, most of them have scampered 
up into the higher branches seeking 
safety. The rare and scattered attempts 
at retaliation have been pitiful. They 
usually take the form of radio or news- 
paper ad attack, *Trade at home," is 
the standard rallying cry. It seldom 
rallies. 

Independent grocers have come near* 
er meeting the situation squarely than 
any other group. They have fought 
back on a sound merchandising basis. 

A small merchant friend of mine 
tried, futilely by the way, to interest the 
food dealers in his town to pool their 
buying and selling for the common good. 
He even went so far as to get a ware- 
house for their use and showed them 
how they could undersell every chain 
store by following his plan. He could 
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not get the merchants together, and. 
since he first proposed the idea, several 
of them have passed out because of com- 
petition. 

More salesmen needed 

ON every hand one reads and hears a 
|2freat deal about speeding up buying, 
but few seem to have any new ideas on 
how to do it. I dd read a suggestion 
somewhere that everyone should spend 
50 cents more a day. That might be all 
right, but few are going to spend unless 
they have someone to ask them to do it. 
Salesmen who are not tired are needed. 
Retail merchants are not showing 
many new ideas. They have become so 
obsessed in recent years with the bargain 
sale idea that they are still trying it in 
the present situation. Side street sales- 
manship certainly has moved out on the 
avenue. 

Every succ^ful salesman I ever have 
known has done more business in slack 
time by calling on more 
persons than before. This is 
getting away from tree-sit- 
ting in a decided way. 

William Wrigley. t h e 
chewing gum king, who is a 
master salesman, learned 
this lesson early in life when 
he was selling soap from a 
basket on a Philadelphia 
street. He used to keep mov- 
ing in and out of the crowd 
Often he would try to sell 
the same person a dozen or 
more times in the course of 
a short walk. He says that 
later in life he learned that 
he was exercising the chief 
fundamental of salesman- 
ship, that of keeping at sell- 
ing. 

During the Liberty Loan 
campaigns, the United States 
Treasury Department 
learnt the same lesson, 
1 nitially , the Treasury sought 
to sell the Loans to a few 
large buyers on the grounds of patriot- 
ism. Finally, some wise old business 
man advised officials in charge of the 
Loans that customers never would come 
to them and they had better get busy 
with individual buyers. 

So the Treasury officials came down 
out of the trees. They induced local 
sales organizations to sell intensively 
right down to the individual. They 
went after Bill Smith, who never had 
owned a bond in his life and sold him 
a $50 bond. When the war ended, about 
24 million Bill Smiths had securities. 

Unless I am greatly mistakenp the 



early ban situation obtains in business 
today and may be cured by the same 
methods. 

Too many i>ersons, chiefly salesmen, 
are waiting for a few wealthy men, or 
financial institutions, to restore prosper- 
ity by making a bold and striking 
move. They want them to buy up the 
grain, motor car, chewing totsacco, or 
Canton flannel nightgown supply and 
thus start business clicking again. 

That, distinctly, is not the way out. 

Tree-sitters must come down, grab 
hoes and make one sales blade grow 
where none grows now. 

For some unknown reason, most firms 
hesitate to change their methods of busi- 
ness. New situations may disturb them 
and they will call many conferences on 
the subject of attacking current prob- 
lems in a new way, but little change 
results. In this they remind me of 
Lance Whitaker, a town blacksmith 
of Veedersburg. Ind., my old home. He 
was in the market for a church member- 




Ofien he tried to sell the sAme person a 
dozen times in the course of a short walk 



ship more or less for a long time but he 
never was sold until the whole approach 
on the subject was changed. 

Lance used to get enthusiastic about 
religion at every revival meeting, but 
he never would quite sign on the dotted 
line. He would whoop and holler and de- 
clare in a loud voice that he had "got 
Glory," and race down to the mourners' 
bench, but, when baptizing time came, 
he always was absent, 

This went on for at least 20 years in 
every church in town which held a re- 
vival meeting. Finally, the elders got 
tired of Lance fooling around with them 



so they adopted stringent resolutions it* 
gar ding him. They decreed that the next 
time he appeared at the mourners' 
bench, in any church, they would bap- 
tize him regardless of the hour, day or 
night. 

About a month later, in the third 
week of die Red Brick church revival, 
Lance showed up at the mourners' 
bench, penitent as all get out. When the 
elders told him of their decision to bap* 
tize at once, he was agreed, and, al- 
though a heavy rain was falling. Coal 
Creek was out of its banks and it was 
midnight, they took him down to the 
stream and prepared to baptize him. 

Unfortunately, Lance weighed more 
than 220 pounds and Elder Ab Bogg, 
who was to duck him, scaled only 92. 
So it was not surprising that, when a 
high wave hit the elder and Lance as he 
went under, Ab lost his hold and Lance 
disapf>eared downstream 

After a few hours we found Lance, 
downstream about half a mile, perched 
in a sycamore tree. He still 
was wet and, with a shrill 
northeast wind blowing, right 
chilly. Hence, when the 
elders suggested to him that 
he come down and submit to 
a second baptism, he agreed. 
He even went so far, when 
pressed, as to cast down his 
eating tobacco, dice, and 
marked cards. 

A reformation 

AFTER the second baptiz- 
ing, Lance was a changed 
man. He bowed to everyone, 
paid up his debts and even 
started a savings account. One 
day 1 asked him about it. 

"Lance,'* I said, **I don't 
quite understand how you 
suddenly became converted so 
tiioroughly. This business of 
giving up all your bad habits 
and submitting to two bap- 
tJ zings perplexes me. I cer- 
tainly never saw you in that frame of 
mind before/' 

"No," Lance replied, slowly, glancing 
around to see that none of the elders 
were within earshot. "No, and you never 
saw me up a tree like that before/' 

There you are. Business in the United 
States never before has been up a tree 
in quite the same manner as it is today. 
It must become converted to different 
methods of approach. Maybe such an 
old-fashioned thing as calling on ten 
prospects a day instead of eight would 
be a splendid and original selling plan 
for some of our best tree-sitters. 



Voud Better Study Freight Rates 




THE Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, after years of prepara- 
tion, has launched a nation-wide 
campaign to rationalize, regular- 
ize and systematize a great 
sector of all rail freight rates, a prois^am 
which is at once a threat and an oppor- 
tunity for business. 

The Commission's purpose is to 
classify new freight schedules which 
aim at fixing freight charges by mea- 
sured test of the costs of service. For 
more than a century the ultimate factor 
in determining freight rates has been 
the estimated value of the ser\nce to 
sliippers and receivers. The new system 
promises a shift in the economic tide 
which may mean disaster to the unready 
business enterprise as it opens the way 
for leadership that attunes itself to the 
situation. 

It is a humorous opinion common to 
all traffic departments that the man who 
really understands railroad rates will 
never understand anything else. He can- 
not, humanly speaking, be expected to 
have time, strength and brain cells avail- 
able for other things. Most executives 
resign treatment of the matter to pro- 
fessionals and specialists who can attain 
lonely comprehension of the intricacies 
inherent to the field. 

That old tale of the station agent 
thumbing his tremendous tomes of rates 
and rate rules, muttering the while, 
"Pigs is pigs; an' rabbits is 
P^gs; but parrots is turtles/' 
had something more than a 
slim basis in fact. Things, 
places, distances, all undergo 
queer and startling transforma- 
tion when touched by the 
hodg^'podge wand of the rate 
b<x>ks. 

Yet there is now the necessity 



By OLIVER WESSON 

DECORATIONS BY SYDNEY L FLETCHER 

THE Interstate Commerce Commission's effort to take 
some of the mystery out of freight rates is going to 
affect your selhng plans. Whether it affects them for 
better or for worse is going to depend largely on you 
and the attention you give the new situation 



that major executives turn their atten- levels of commodities demonstrated 

tjon to this field. No longer can rate their inutility for the pioneer makers of 

treatment and related matters safely be freight rates- Market 

left to the consideration of the small prices of goods and 

group of experts habituated to ketp un- most services, then as 

derstanding eyes on that curious field, now, were known to 

And, despite the complexities that ob- range properly around 
scure freight rates, the layman can un- 
derstand some of the general causes 
impelling their intricacy. 

No cost accountmg 

IN the early days of railroad operation, 
familiar principles determining price 




Mines 400 miles from 
a consuming center may 
pay no more freight 
than mines ten miles 
away from the market 



cost of supply, but the early railroader 
could scarcely guess at what it cost him 
to transport. His modem successor, 
despite a century's refining of account- 
ing methods, has to allow wide margins 
in such estimates. 

The substitute they found for the cost 
guide in determining rail servit^ charges 
is well known if wrongfully traduced; 
rates became the expression of ex- 
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periatoed estimates as to what traffic 
would bear. The railroad man, in prac- 
tice, ceased to inqutre— if he ever began 
— what it cost him to render any 
specific service. Operating departments 
were hopefully adjudged capable of 
sweating out a profit from the business 
as a whole if the traffic men would get 
loads. 



Tangled rales tn railroading 



THAT magnificent and necessary con- 
fidence about the prospect for the early 
railroad enterjyrises justified itself. 
Mostly the new-bom traffic departments 
got loads and the associated operating 
forces eked out a profit from their car- 
riage. The sections of the continent 
their rails linked, sprouted into cities and 
centers, or remained barren and empty, 
in very considerable measure in accord- 
ance with the sort of transport tolls 
they levied. 

Opinion is general today that this al- 
most accidental basing of transport 
charges on the ability of traffic to pay 
worked powerfully to enhance the elec- 
tric speed of advance which American 
industrial civilization displayed. It had 
unpleasant sides, all w^ell advertised. 
Incidentally, it was the fertile, forcing 
soil from which sprang the weirdly tan- 
gled jungle of rate schedules that now 
governs modem rail service* 

Govemment regulation began many 
years back, but the extraordinary 
growths induced at the outset were too 
deeply rooted, too emJbradng of the 
country's industrial structure, to be 
brought under serious pmning. As the 
principle worked, to give a real example, 
a railroad serving a coal mine ten miles 
from the budding Pittsburgh steel dis- 
trict would make a rate to move that 
output to the coke ovens where fumace 
fuel was prepared. 

Preseitly a railroad serving a mine 
30 miles from Pittsburgh would match 
the ten-mile charge in its rate for the 
longer haul, so that the mine operator 
on its line might share the fumace busi- 
ness. Finally, there was presented the 
spectacle of mines 400 miles from 
Pittsburgh shipping to that market for 
exactly the same freight toll that wa- 
paid by the mine ten miles away. 

The hard fact for the carrier 
which had to provide the extra 
390 miles of coal haul was that 
its traffic could not bear any 
levy to repay the extra service. 

This picture began to be 
duplicated and re-duplicated 
all over the continental map 
in endless diversity as carriers 
and producers sought to array 




The railroad ceased to 
inquire into service cost 



themselves in market centers with com- 
petitively priced goods, no matter 
whether their origin was nearby or far 
away. Further, a waterway which would 
threaten traffic diversion exercised— and 
still does — almost magic influence over 
the rate tables. Seaports and the possible 
through business they offered; the prob- 
lem of roundabout line which had to 
meet the rates of the direct line in haul- 
ing things to terminals and recoup itself 
from freights delivered at intermediate 
|X)ints; the possibility of converting on 
the line of travel, which means transit 
rates by which wheat ifiat starts mov-- 
ing as simple grain turns into flour, bran 
and breakfast food en route but stays on 
a single way-bill; and lastly, the gneat 
differences in weights and values of com- 
nKjdities; all these made impressions on 
the flexible structure of the rates. 

In the old days, schedules were accus- 
tomed to shift up and down overnight. 
What one man paid was small criterion 
as to what his competitor might pay. 
Of course, all that has passed, for thie 
primary object of federal regulation was 
to provide every citizen with equal ac- 
cess to the new highways which rail- 
roads represented. 

In actual freight charges, as visible 
to the inexpert, this plethora of factors 
produces effects that still remain myste- 
rious, arbitrary, and sometimes outside 
all rationality. It may cost a shipper as 
much to move an article 100 miles as it 
does a differently placed shipper to 
move the same article 500 miles. It may 
cost 20 per cent less to bring a ton of 
wheat to a seaport for export than it 
does to bring a like ton to the same town 
for local consumption. The same things 
may and do move over the same line and 
in the same direction 100 miles for less 
than it costs to move them 50 miles. 

Contesting adjustments 

REASONS are to be found for nearly 
every such anomaly, but comprehension 
of these reasons requires intimate local 
and industrial information* plus famil- 
iarity with trade tradition and germane 
railroad history. Contests are always 
on foot over the details of the adjust- 
ments, though what the rowing is about 
and what the decisions actually accom- 
plish have alike become merely topics 
for the initiate and the especially in- 
terested. 

EHiring 35 years the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, while whittling away 
some of the more obvious excrescences 
of the structure, has ventured only ten- 
tatively to interfere with the more fun- 
damentarof its characteristics. But now 
the official axe drives home at the c^- 
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tral root. Old rate growth must come 
down; new growth, which succeeds it, 
must conform to those familiar if ab^ 
stract principles which govern price fix- 
ing in other fields. There has been long 
prelude to action— periods of proposal 
and disposal, of trial and experiment, 
of observation and discussion. The Com- 
mission is intent on avoiding revolu- 
tionary procedure, but the alterations 
it designs are revolutionary in them- 
selves. 

The series of orders which incor- 
porate its puri>ose are largely re- 
stricted in their application lo that 
portion of rail traflic which moves 
as class freight. The major device 
which sets the standard of charges is 
the mileage scale. It graduates freight 
tolls in proportion to distance, flex- 
ing intelligently to the weight of 
varying terminal costs, difTering 
traffic densities, special additions of 
rail operations and the value of 
goods shipped. 

A natural rate structure 

COMPLETE success in ihe Govern- 
ment's enterprise will array sliippers 
of this character of freight on a new 
kind of tqual footing— will make 
them subject to a levy for transpor- 
tation which corresponds measurably 
to the cost of rendering the service 
they require. It wilt destroy, too, that 
old equality to which they were ac- 
customed—by which their goods arrived 
at market on a rate corresponding to 
the one paid by their competitors 
located in other producing centers. 

No responsible or competent student 
of the situation and the policy will at- 
tempt to state all the effects possible 
from the change. It is clear that leco- 
nomic forces set up by the thorough- 
going readjustment will exert some 
novel and unforseeable pulls on popula- 
tion and industry. For cities and indus- 
tries have grown in much disregard of 
their distance from markets, thriving by 
a system of transport toll which almost 
entirely neglected distance, Providence 
scattered advantageous locations for in- 
dustry aU over the continent. During a 
century railroads have engaged in a 
perhaps praiseworthy effort to make 
producers everywhere equal when they 
reached a buyer. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission now moves to re- 
store natural inequality insofar as 
distance and transport operating costs 
express that inequality. 

These new scales go on class freight, 
and what class freight is needs to be 
understood. In a broad general way» 
everything is classified freight which is 



highly processed, rather expensive in its 
units, rather light per car in its loadings, 
and likely to move in less than carload 
lots. Literally^ many exceptions are nec- 
essary to definition. Traffic men call any* 
thing commodity freight which does not 
come under a class freight paragraph; 
commodity freight includes all the 
crude, bulky, heavy materials, such as 




Railroads have tried to make all 
producers equal before the buyer 



coal, woods, ore, grain, live stockt and 
many other things as well. Tlie great 
separation between these two categories 
of the railroad burden had its origin in 
the fact that "man hath sought out 
many inventions"; that new articles 
born of his ingenuity got so appallingly 
numerous that they couldn't be dealt 
with in rates as individual identities. 
They won assignment as articles of Class 
One, Class Two, somewhat in accord- 
ance with their selling prices. 

Familiar, old bade products held a 
rate under their commodity name: but 
also, any new kind of thing set was 
likely to earn a commodity rating, Com- 
UKKiity rates, speaking in the same 
broad and general spirit, tend to be 
lower per weight unit than class rates 
and to represent the charge for ma- 
terials likely to be moved in train-load 
quantities: class rates go on the fmer 
necessities of civilization. 

Moreover, the Commission's revolu- 
tion has proceeded cm step further. It 
has shifted the classification iietwork 
over to catch much trafTic that has cus- 
tomarily moved on oammodity rates, to 
provide classification for such materials, 
and so widen the scope of cost of-service 



rating. Here again, only experience will 
show the degree and importance of the 
alterations actually effected. It is prob- 
able that upon the old l^asis 25 per cent 
of the total freight traffic of the conti- 
nent — by weight— took class rates. The 
remaining 75 jjer cent moved under 
commodity rating. 
It can be guessed that the shifts to the 
classified category which the 
Commission has so far order- 
ed will not vary these percent- 
ages much. But if the ideal of 
cost of service in rate making 
lives, more shifting of the 
same kind will bu demanded. 

Of the five or six Commis- 
sion decisions which clearly 
embody the new principles, 
the first to get into operation 
bore upon the southern quar- 
ter of the United States, The 
next related to the Southwest; 
the two latest, most important 
and most crucial, push home 
the program for the populous 
industrial East and the 
trunk-line territorii^ of 
the West between Chi- 
cago and the Rocky 
Mountains. These last 
will come into force 
with the winter. 

In fitting out its sec- 
tional appiications of 
new policy, the Com- 
mission intentionally so 
shaped the scales as to give the carriers 
a chance to increase earnings. What 
the declining traffic volume of 1^30 will 
make of these anticipations remains a 
question. Neverthele^, in the South- 
west the new class rates should bring 
a thnee or four per cent advance in 
earnings; in the East they are intended 
to aUow increased net income of per- 
haps 40 million dollars a year; and in 
the western trunk zone they have the 
IKJSsibility of adding 14 million dollars. 
Some or all of the increases— if these 
are ever attained— may be withdrawn 
by commodity rate adjustments in pros- 
pect. 

A sign of progress 

"WE HAVE yet to learn what the 
reaction of the national business com- 
munity will be to the new arrange- 
ments,** comments E. I. Lewi^, an 
Interstate Conunerce Commissioner of 
long experience, and especially responsi- 
ble for the new adjustments. *'I look for 
final approval of the revisions, and for 
the establishment of general opinion that 
they mean progress. Of course, the in- 
( Continued m page 98} 




The Locomotive Assemblins Section of the Kolomensky Plant 

The IcKomotive plant is both a m^ans and an end af Communism, For industr)^, they represent 
a forward step In the effort to span in a single generation, the economic ground lost in more 
than a century* And, over the increasing network of railroads, these monsters will carry the 
gospel of Communism to isolated villages where peasants still cling to individualism 



The Soviet is making a place for self-realization 
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By BURTON K.WHEELER 

S. Senitor from Montand 



HERE is apparent in Russia to- 
day a pronounced trend toward 
development of individual 
initiative and enterprise, and a 
serious attempt by the Govern- 
nient at Moscow to harness the int)orn 
human instinct for self-improvement, 
in the work of bringing the country to 
economic parity with other world 
powers. This tendency, manifested in a 
score of developing customs and atti- 
tudes, as well as in two of the Ckjvern- 
ment's major policies, struck me during 
my recent visit as perhaps the most 
significant thing happening icxiay in 
that vast land of mystery and para- 
doxes. 

I do not mean to give the impression 
that Russia has suddenly renounced the 
rigid doctrine of Djmmumsm. History 
seldom develops that way. What im* 
pressed me, rather, was a series of 
isolated experiences, both in the great 
cities and the tiny, remote villages, 
which seemed to me to be straws in the 
wind. They combine, I believe, to indi- 
cate that Russia is headed slowly away 
from the original conceptions of her 
revolutionary dtxrtrines toward a mc>di- 
fied form of state capitalism, a system 
in which private enterprise shall have 



an important part, and in 
which individual initia- 
tive shall be restored as a 
stimulus to economic ac- 
tivity. 

It would be strange, in- 
deed, if nothing had 
changed about the Russian 
official program in the 13 
years since the revolution. 
The ideas and aspirations 
cjf nations are modified by 
experience just as are those 
of individuals. Our own 
country experienced this same pressure 
of new knowledge in the three decades 
after the Constitution was adopted. 
I'he stresses and strains of American 
politics through the end of Jefferson's 
administrations reflected the same pro- 
cesses of evolution which have been at 
work in Russia since 1917. These forces 
have been particularly marked as factors 
influencing the entire national program 
during the last five years. 

White collars come back 

IN THE streets of Moscow this sum- 
mer 1 was impressed by the number of 
white collars. Seven years ago, I recall, a 



SEVEN years ago Senator Wheeler visited 
Russia and found individualism incompatible 
with the doctrine of Communism as then en- 
forced. Today he finds Moscow offering 
individual reward for individual effort. He 
explains here how the Soviet was forced to 
this concession and how it granted it without 
upsetting its basic theory 



white collar was a class symt>ol upon 
which all patriotic Communists heaped 
opprobrium. A white collar marked a 
man who did not labor with his hands 
and those who did not so labor had no 
fixed place in the political or economic 
scheme of things. 

Today, beneath many of those white 
collars one sees ties of Broadway hues, 
the first feeble beginnings of individual- 
ity in personal attire. 

My reading since my visit in 1923 had 
given me the idea that stark econom- 
ic efficiency was the only arbiter of 
style in Russia. I was unconsciously ex- 
[lecting, therefore, to see only the sim- 
plest ties of black and white, long. 
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narrow strings which could be produced 
in million lots by gigantic machines. 
That was the cheapest tie for the United 
States Army. Why not do the same 
thing for an entire nation? 

But academic theorizing which leaves 
out the factors of individual preference^ 
taste and the universal urge for a degree 
of personal expression in clothing ap* 
pears not to apply to everyday life, 
even in Commimisl Russia, 

Jewelry and rouge are seen 

SIMILARLY, the women of Moscow 
are beginning to buy an occasional piece 
of jewelo'- A system of feminine styles 
already is well formed In the larger 
cities* Even a dash of foreign rouge is 
seen here and there among the cotton* 
clad women of Moscow. I caught myself 
marveling as I wandered through the 
dusty, congested streets of the capital 
that the innate human instinct which 
sends Miss America lorth on Park 
Avenue in the finest the land aflords 
produces also this pathetic evidence of 
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dustrial workers. The first major al- 
teration of policy was called out as a 
solution to this threatening problem. 
Instead of pooling the surplus under 
an arbitrary" plan^ the Government 
began buying whatever the peasants 
offered for sale This great departure 
from the original Communist program, 
first applied in 1923, marked the be- 
ginning of a tendency toward some 
general economic order which sought 
to place individual rewards in some re- 
lation to individual efforts. 

But, because of the old system of land 
ownership under which large tracts were 
farmed by tenant workers, the incentive 
to greater production under the govern- 
ment buying program did not reach 
down to the actual tillers of the soil 
The Government turned next to the 
collective system of large-scale farming. 

Once again the Moscow program ran 
counter to the individual instincts of the 
masses of the Russian peasants. In its 
original form, the collective was a great 
project into which were swept all the 
peasants of a given area. No matter 




whether a man had two cows or ten, 
all went into the collective. At the end 
of the crop year the distribution was 
made, not according to the number of 
cows, chickens or horses a man had put 
in, but according to the amount of labor 
contributed by the individual. 

As knowledge of this system per- 
colated through the villages yet to be 
collectivized, the peasants began to kill 
their surplus stock. So great was the 
shrinkage in stock population that farm 
slaughtering was at length summarily 
forbidden. Then followed an era of 
meat ''bootlegging" throughout the vil- 
lages, with which the Government ulti- 
mately was unable to cope. Finally, in 
March of this year, Moi^cow formally 
announced abandonment of the policy 
of forcing peasants into the collectives, 

A policy of persuastoti 

IT IS worthy of note that the govern- 
ment officials claim they never intended 
to force participation in the collectives. 
That impression gained headway, they 
charge, because of the propa- 
ganda of the large land owners 
in the villages who sought thus 
to alienate the peasants from 
the government program. How- 
ever that may be, the new 
policy in regard to the collec- 
tives is one of persuasion. 

An interesting reaction to 
the announcement of the aban- 
donment of the ix>licy of force 
was reported to me by an 
American engineer in Moscow, 
Many peasants who had con- 
tributed more than the average 
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Wkite collars, once a hated class 
symbol are now common tn Russia 



the beginnings of human self-realiza- 
tion among women to whom silks, furs, 
and velvets are yet things undreamed. 

So it was, too. with Russian agricul- 
ture; the Communist economic program 
at the outset required that every peasant 
should give to the Govemrnent for the 
national food pool every ounce of agri- 
cultural production above what was 
necessary to sustain his establishment 
until the next harvest- In two years it 
was acknowledged that, under thi^^ 
arrangement, the peasants would pro- 
duce no surplus. As a result, the Gov- 
ernment could not commandeer sufficient 
food to sustain the army and the in- 




The advantages of machine ploKui^ .md harvc^tiu^ .u ^ >n t v>t U 
In the effort to win farmers to membership in coUecttves 
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number of cattle or sheep to the ikx>1s. 
proceeded immediately to assemble their 
former holdings and drive them away. 
Prominent among the persuasive 
measures which now advocate partici- 
pation in the collectives is that great 
American institution, the talkie. Govern- 
ment films are sent from village to vil- 
lage for free exhibition* When the first 
fearful shock of the unseen voice is 
worn away, the films ane popular. They 
depict a complete growing season under 
the manual farming methods, followed 
by flaslies showing huge 30-plough 
tractors trundling over the land while 
villagers stand about in cheering knots. 
The climax of the film, which I viewed 
in Moscow, comes when the farmers of 
the first '*set" throw their sickles and 
flails high into the air and 
hasten to pledge allegiance 
to the collective. But this 
performance, let me em- 
phasize, I saw only on the 
screen. 

Collectives grow 

OFFICIALS in Moscow 
said, however, that the 
new persuasive program is 
working out satisfactorily. 
Whereas only nine-tenths 
of one per cent of the total 
Russian wheat crop was 
produced by the collectives 
in 1927, government esti- 
mates place this year's 
share at 40 per cent of the 
harvest. But it is imjDortant to note that 
the new appeal is directed not to the 
group, but to the individuals desire to 
improve his condition. The government 
propaganda does not appeal to him on 
the basis that collective farming is more 
efficient and better, therefore, for Russia 
as a whole 

The appeal is to his own personal wel- 
fare, and various legal provisions have 
been made to bring this about The tax 
rate on the collectivist, for example, is 
only about one*third of what it is on the 
individual. 

Members of the collectives also have 
an economic advantage in that they 
may have seed loans on a basis which 
few individual peasants can meet. Simi- 
larly, they gain the advantage of ma- 
chine ploughing and harvesting, expert 
advice on crops and soil, bureaucratic 
aid in the problems of management and 
the principles of mass production. 
Finally they are almost entirely relieved 
of the problem of marketing. Regardless 
of what one may think of this program, 
it is important to note that in every 
case the appeal is to the individual, an 
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Iti remote villages the peasants art indifferent 
to Moscow as long as they are undisturbed 



appeal which promises him more for 
himself and his family. It is, frankly, 
an appeal to the deep-rooted human in- 
stinct for individual improvement. It is 
this natural incentive which is taking 
the peasants into the collectives today. 

In the same manner, the Goviemm^it 
has altered its attitude toward the ac- 
cumulation of private funds by citizens. 
Whereas seven years ago, the garnering 
of any private surplus was frowned 
upon by every government agaicy and, 
as a result, by the popular social atti- 
tude, the Moscow program today ac- 
tually encourages saving. The Govern- 
ment itself pays eight per cent interest 
on personal funds. The worker and 
peasant, furthermore, is encouraged to 
buy various articles for personal com- 
fort—even such elaborate and costly 
things as motorcycles and automobiles. 

A motorcycle five years' ago was on a 
par with a white collar as a symbol of 
individual indulgence dissonant with 
the principles of the involution. Today 
a gigantic automobile plant is being 
built in Russia and I am told that many 
of the proletariat look forward to the 



The Soviet's appeal to the 
worker is greater comfort 
for his family 

day when they may be able to 
own their own cars. 

It is still true that the 
official program forbids the usl^ 
of surplus funds in any enter- 
prise involving the employ- 
ment of other citizens. The 
**exploitation of labor" as this 
phenomenon is called in the 
Soviet domain, still is banned. 
But one wonders, in view of 
the changes that have already 
been made, how long it will be 
before this particular economic 
tenet also will be modified. 

Skilled workers get more pay 

IN industry, too, this same tendency 
toward a system of rewards com- 
mensurate with individual productivity 
is noted. Imperceptibly there has crept 
upon the nation the habit of casually 
dividing labor into classes — the skilled 
mechanic txt craftsman, and the un- 
skilled toiler* The skilled worker today 
has more money, a better dwelling, 
better clothes than his unskilled brother. 
This is a far cry from the pristine Com- 
munist textbook doctrine of paying 
each according to his needs. I observed 
even, in the factories of Mosmw, the 
practice of piece-work operation, the 
method so vigorously resisted by our 
omi American Federation of Labor and 
so urgently advocated by American em- 
ployers. The net result of this plan is, of 
course, to pay that worker most who 
produces most. 

Within 200 miles of Moscow I visited 
many villages in which, as nearly as I 
(Continued on page 100) 




• Embarrassing Moments in the 

Lives of Great Business Men—By Charles Dunn 

A Henry Ford, traveling with Thomas Edison and Harvey Firestone, is pre* 
^ scnted with a pretty problem at a village smithy* Should he purchase and 
restore it as a bit of Americanai or let obsoleseenee take its course? 



My Money — After I Die 



By A MAN WHO HAS SOME 



WOODCUTS BY HARRY CtMIKO 



WHAT is a business 
man to do with a 
fortunti of several 
million dollars 
when, having pro- 
vided for all his dependents and 
met all of his worldly obligationSp 
he comes eventually to that pass- 
ing on which ends his need of 
money and his power to direct its 
use? 

I have been puzzling over that 
question now for several years. It 
has been crowding me since I 
passed 40, For more than a quar- 
ter of a century before that birth- 
day I had been too busy with the 
work in hand— undertaken to 
make money but continued be- 
cause it was interesting work- 
to bother about what I was going 
to do with the unexpended incre- 
ment 

Then I took an extended vaca- 
tion — a trip around the world. 
During the first month I kept in 
touch by cable with two manu- 
facturing plants, a bank and va- 
rious other enterprises. They were 
getting along so well without me 
that in the second month I deter- 
mined to let them alone. 

Where to give? 

AS I had nothing else of a busi- 
ness nature on my mind after that, 
it was only natural that I should 
begin to speculate as to what dis- 
position 1 should make of my es- 
tate. This speculation led to dis- 
cussion with other wealthy men, 
and I was not surprised to find 
that most of them were facing this 
same ultimate dilemma of the 
millionaire. A few had given it 
up. One of them described his at- 
titude: 

* I've had my secretary make up 
a list of educational charitable, 




My obligation b to see diat my money 
continues to be useful when I am gone 



THE problem oF how to dispose of 
a vast fortune at death will never 
bother most of us. However, as this 
man points out, all oF us may be seri- 
ously affected if the men who do have 
to Face this situation Fail to Find the 
right answer. Here is a new picture oF 
the responsibilities that weigh upon a 
man oF wealth when he contemplates 
bis Fortune's Future 



social and medical research or- 
ganisations/' he said- "A college 
professor is employing his spare 
time analyzing the work they do 
and sending me reports. When I 
find an institution that doesn't 
seem to be duphcating the work 
of several others and that apiiears 
to be forward-looking, 1 mark it 
down for a bequest. 

New conditions 

''I KNOW that conditions will 
change, and that if history repeats 
most of these institutions will 
stand still or at best make slow 
progress. I know that some of 
them will become heavily endowed 
barriers to advancement. But 
when I do not know what changes 
will come and what new needs will 
arise, what am I going to do about 
it?" 

In the end the record shows that 
most rich men follow this plan, 
or something like it. But my ob- 
servation is that they do it by de- 
fault. Something is radically 
wrong with the machinery for dis- 
posing of an accumulation of 
wealth. Every generation com- 
plains against the "Mead hands" 
of preceding ones — and with rea- 
son. But while these hands are 
living they are handcuffed. 

I fully understand that it will 
make no difference to me what is 
done with my money after I am 
gone. But the nrfcore I think about 
it the more I am convinced that 
it does make a great deal of dif- 
ference now: that I am under an 
obligation to see that it is made 
continuously useful. In my per- 
manent absence, in other words, 
this wealth ought to be as liquid 
and vital a force as it is now when 
I go away for a month or a year. 
Moreover, along with other 
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wealthy men with whom I haw talked, 
I am convinced that this obligation is 
personal. It cannot or should not be 
delegated to others. When that is done 
— as is generally the case — a curious 
contradiction develops. The last testa- 
ment or the law, or both, operates to set 
up restrictions under which the original 



scholarships, scientific research or any 
other form of pure philanthropy. 

The laws relating to the investment 
and the administration of trust funds, 
however, are strict in most states, which 
is as it should be. But they are also 
rather narrow and out of date, in my 
opinion. Even if the testator gives a 
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I have estimated that virtually 
be imavaiiabie for commercial 



intent of the testator is frustrated and 
any free use of the wealth he has left is 
impossible for meeting problems when 
they arise. 

Three major considerations arise when 
a man sets out to dispose of a fortune. 
In ray case, at least, the first of these is 
the sense of obligation to the source of 
the fortune, which is American industry. 
The second might be described as the 
philanthropic urge to help his fellows 
that stirs nearly tvtry human being 
after his personal obligations have been 
met, if not before. The third is a fear 
of that form of pauperizing charity 
which can only result in limiting the ef- 
ficiency of t>oth industry and indi- 
viduals. 

Narrowing of trust funds 

NEARLY every business man, 1 be- 
lieve, would like to leave his fortune 
to the industry that produced it— not 
as a gift, but as a supply of capital to 
finance expansion and improvements, 
and to be paid for at reasonable rates 
out of earnings. Assuming that he made 
such arrangements it could be done only 
through a trust fund, which would have 
provisions also for the distribution of 
the income. This might be devoted to 



all our industrial weahh will 
investmenr in 75 to 100 years 

trustee substantially the same authority 
as I give my banking associates today 
for the investment of funds during my 
absence, it would not be long before 
the estate would be taken out of com- 
mercial invT&stment and put into low- 
interest bearing federal, state or mu- 
nicipal bonds. 

Three forces would operate to this 
end — the laws, the beneficiaries of the 
income from the estate, and the trustee's 
natural tendency to sacrifice all else to 
safety. Inevitably questions would arise 
among beneficiaries. The income would 
be larger one year than another. When 
the income fell off some disappointed 
interest would challenge the 
administration of the estate. 
The disposition of the courts 
then would be to order the 
investment into fields of low 
but fixed yields. The tail 
would begin to wag the dog. 
No one business and no one 
industry could get a hearing on the 
ground that the total reservoir of ct^im- 
mercial capital was being impaired, be- 
cause the proportion even of a large 
estate to that reservoir is so small that 
it would be impossible to show damage. 
But when the total of all estates being 
administered as trust funda is consid- 




ered, the progre^ of American industry 
is being definitely hampered. 

In disposing of my fortune I should 
like to avoid any further contribution 
to this steady withdrawal of funds. My 
estate is now invested in commercial 
bonds for the most part, with a portion 
in common stocks. Even in short periods 
of depression, these bonds are as safe 
as government securities. They are safe, 
that is to say, while the corporations 
issuing them are ably managed. They 
could be just as safe after my death. 

Trattiing commercial funds 

I AM told that money for commercial 
investments is much more difficult to 
raise in New England than in any other 
section. The reast»n for this is that trusts 
were first brought to their present large 
development in the large New England 
centers. Without having made an ab- 
solutely accurate analysis, I have ^- 
timated that virtually the entire current 
industrial wealth of any large city will 
be out of the market for commercial 
investment in 75 to 100 years. In some 
cities where trusts are popular the turn- 
over will be more rapid. Many a strong 
concern has been forced to the wall by 
withdrawal of its capital by this process. 
The wide«ipread distribution of secur- 
ity ownership is helping to offset or 
eliminate this danger insofar as it con- 
stitutes an immediate threat to a single 
corporation. But tlie drain on industry 
as a whole can be reduced only by 
changes in the laws to encourage the 
administrators of trust funds, under 
ample safeguards, to consider the estate 
or the trust fund in part at least as the 
business man considered his estate dur- 
ing his lifetime. I have no doubt that 
eventually such changes will be made. 
They are a logical following up of the 
changes made in the past ten years in 
commercial financing. 

Credit today is based on the use that 
is made of a plant and its present or 
potential earnings. Before the war it 
was based on real estate, 
plant, equipment and inven- 
tory. Under the new concep- 
tion, however, any or all these 
holdings formerly listed as 
assets might really be liabili- 
ties. I should not wish to 
weaken public confidence in 
securities now regarded as gilt*edged, 
but the fact remains that many issues of 
county, township and municipal bonds 
classified as proper and legal invi'stments 
for trust funds have been in difiiculties 
in the past few years. Some are consid- 
erably in arrears in their interest pay- 
ments. Thus, even when the yield is 
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low and ihe investment legal, an estate 
may lose money if it lacks able contin- 
uous management- 

I think it will be admitted that the 
majority of business men who create 
vast industries and then give their time, 
brains and energy to their expansion 
after all personal need has 
been satisfied are actuated by 
other motives than the hope 
of gain. Whether he is justi- 
fied or not a man who has 
reached that stage begins to 
dramatize himself as a phi- 
lanthropist. He may want in- 
creasing profits and larger markets for 
his products, but he wants them chiefiy 
to satisfy his ambition to give employ- 
ment to more people and to increase 
his contribution to national prosperity. 

Thousands of men now depend for 
employment on certain manufacturing 
activities largely in my control In dis- 
posing of my fortune I should like to 
guarantee, as far as possible, continua- 
tion of that employment, and increasing 
opporlunities for self-advancement. To 
distribute among them pro-rata what I 
have accumulated would be to dissipate 
or destroy the power of my wealth and 
— by the pauperizing influence of scime- 
thing^or- nothing— reduce their indi- 
vidual efTiciency. That, of course, is out 
of the question. But how am I to leave 
this wealth so that it will be available 
to industry? 

''Worthy causes'* that died 

THE second consideration — the desire 
to see that the income from my estate 
shall be of general benefit after this first 
obligation to industry has been dis- 
charged — brings up even more perplex- 
ing problems. In one day I could prob- 
ably find the names of a thousand 
"worthy causes." But in less than that 
time I could find as many more that 
were just as worthy and as promising 
ten, twenty or thirty years ago but 
which now constitute perfect examples 
of the dead hand. They w^re organized 
to alleviate economic or social condi- 
tions that no longer exist. 

An example of this is the St. Louis 
fund established to aid w^orthy pioneers 
emigrating to settle the wild and more 
or less unexplored West. When the fund 
was founded, this journey was beset 
with pQxih, and required expensive 
^uipment. Today any part of the 
West may be reached in fast trains in a 
day or two. A common laborer can 
earn his fare more quickly than he 
could get money from the trust, 

Another illustratioa is the famous 
Ben Franklin fund in Philadelphia and 




Boston, designed to aid artisans. The 
restrictions are such that no loans havt* 
been made for half a century or ihere- 
aboyts, and in Philadelphia the ac- 
cumulation has been turned by court 
order into a fund for the Franklin In- 
stitute. The need in this instance prob- 
ably still exists. But the ma- 
chinery of credit has gone far 
beyond anything that Poor 
Richard could have foreseen. 
With the security that is re- 
quired by the Franklin will 
the artisan can get the money 
elsewhere with less trouble 
and in half the time. 

It will make no difference to me 
in 50 years if I have made myself 
ridiculous, but I have a dii^tinct disin- 
clination now toward doing anything 
witli my atate that will have that ef- 
feet. Pride is only part of it. If for no 
other reason than that I can afford to 
do it I want to contribute my share to- 
ward making a better and hap- 
pier world. Something must be 
done with the income, but how 
is one to know that the most 
fundamental need of today will 
not have been eliminated in a 
few years through economic 
advancement? 

This brings us to the third 
consideration, which in my 
opinion is chiefly responsible 
for the absurdities of many 
trust fund provisions. That 
consideration is the fear of 
pauperization, of defeating 
one s own aims by weakening 
men w^hen one is trying to 
strengthen them. Out and out 
charity may always be neces- 
sary; we have found increasing 
need for it as our standards of 
living and general prosperity 
have increased. But I imagine 
every business man has won- 
dered at some time or other if 
our j^eople would not be better 
off with self-help instead of 
charity. 

I recognize that the whole 
trend of modem social effort 
is in this direction, yet the fact 
remains that organized charity itself is 
responsible for a good deal of the 
suspicion with which practical busi- 
ness men regard it. There is no pro- 
fit motive, and that is held to be a good 
thing. 

But there is also no compulsi:jn 
toward efficiency. New divisions are or* 
ganized from time to time as new rneeds 
develop. But old divisions are not dis- 
continued as the need for their services 
disappears. The operators are too busy 



making reports of the encouraging prog- 
ress that has been made. 

Witnessing this process in operation 
today, the man with a fortune quite 
naturally hesitate. Most of those with 
whom I have discussed the problem 
swing back to my first suggestion— that 
money made in industry ought to be 
left permanently available to industry. 
Moreover, they agree with me that the 
economic function which serves as the 
foundation for all social charitable and 
educational programs should come first. 
If the income of a fortune is left for 
scholarships, in other words, the income 
should be earned. 

Discouraging bond ismes 

I AM aware that if we could bring 
about the necessary changes in the trust 
laws and if any great number of wealthy 
men made wills in accordance with the 
ideas I have outlined, the market for 




I hope to avoid pauperizing charities 
that Unut efficiency of men and industry 



securities of tlie so-called "gilt-edged" 
variety would be materially affected. 
But I am not convinced that this would 
be undesirable. Federal and state financ- 
ing on the whole has been well managed 
in this country, but the same cannot be 
said of all municipal, county and town- 
ship ffnancing. Few business men are 
willing to admit that the exjjenditure of 
sums raised by political units, even 
federal and state, is on a plane of ef- 
{Cmiiimed an pagi 



WeVe Been Overlooking 



By Victor M. Cutter 

President^ United Fruit Company 



XONVERSION of the pealcs and troughs, which have 
marked the graph oF American businessi into a straight as- 
cending hne can be accomplished by finding a market that 
can be steadily developed^ says Mr, Cutter, Curiously 
enough^ we have largely neglected just such a market, one 
which the experience of his company has shown to be en- 
dowed with vast potentialities 



ECONOiMISTS, statisticians and 
ordinary business men seeking 
to explain the recurrence of 
^ periods of depression in the 
United States agree on one 
point — ^^there are not enough customers 
to go round. Opinions may differ as to 
the reason, one group blaming over- 
production and another blam- 
ing underconsumption, but in 
the end both theories flow into 
a single channel of fact and 
more customers is the remedy. 

It is now generally agreed 
that we have been short of cus* 
tomers in this country for a 
year, particularly for manu- 
factured articles which in nor- 
mal times provide employment 
for a large proportion of our 
working population. I think it 
will be conceded also that the 
first effect of this condition, as 
in previous depression periods, 
has been to intensify that form 
of competition which reduces 
itself to a battle for existing 
consumers. 

Not how they can be served, 
but how they may be induced 
to buy one man's product in- 
stead of another's becomes the 
dominant problem. 

Rjo de Janeiro's smartest 
shopd line this thorough- 
fare, Avenida Rio Branco 



Given that probiem, it is not diificult 
to find the answer, and we have been 
finding it by methods that smack of 
economic adolescence. Prices in nearly 
all instances have been slashed, fre- 
quently to the point where pioftt dis* 
appears. Wage rates have been cut^ — 
although fortunately this practice has 



not yet become general— and buying 
power has been reduced accordingly. 
Dividends have been pass^ or de- 
creased, with the same effect. There is 
no other solution unless we reject the 
battle theory of competition, and 
recognize that the sole function of busi- 
ness—the only excuse for it, as a matter 
of fact — is to supply human needs. 

Finding new customers 

WITH that as the problem, the obvious 
solution is to fmd people whose needs 
are not being supplied — in other words, 
more customers. This does not mean 
that as we fmd these people and supply 
their needs competition will be ehmin- 
ated. On the contrary, it will be intensi- 




Opportunity on Our Doorstep 





Most South American Indians still go barefoot. But when one 
turns up with a pair of shoes all of his fellows want them 



The public maricet of La Fax, Bolivia^ evidences 
the limited range of products of native origin 



fied. but it will be a competition of the 
new order that looks to ever rising 
standards of livings the shifting of huge 
grayps into increasing levels of buying 
power; a competition which in meeting 
one need creates another, and which, by 
making one new customer, oi>ens the 
door to many. 

A market of 85 millian 

THAT may sound Utopian to the aver- 
age American businegs man in the light 
of existing conditions at home, but the 
fact is that we have such a market, and 
that the opiwrl unity it offers is little 
short of colossal. That jiart of tlie west- 
ern hemisphere which we call Latin 
America including Cuba and Mexico 
as well as Central and South America— 
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rapid, it is true, than that of 
any other foreign market for 
American merchandise. Our 
trade with Latin America 
amounted to 21 per cent of our 
total foreign export and im- 
port business in 1929, as com- 
pared with but 14 per cent in 
1900, Moreover, it ran up 
naturally and evenly, without 
excessive expenditures or un- 
due sales pressure, and in spite 
of a language banier that led 
to many mistakes. But even 
with this increase, existing in* 
dustrial conditions in the 
United States provide grim evi- 



American autoi, t^ke Mont 
Video citizens to their Ejeaches 



has a total population of 85 
millions. The land area is 
more than twic^ that of the 
United States, Only half of it 
has been .explored, but we 
know it is capable of supplying 
the entire world with food, 
since the available lands lie in 
the Tropical Zone to a greater 
extent than those of any other 
continent. 

Four times greater 



lie ir 
short, 
life ai 



A LITTLE less than a quarter 
of a century ago the business 
done between the United States 
and Latin America totalled 
about 500 million dollars a 
year. In 1929 it was more than 
two billions of dollars— and 
this year, in spite of world-wide eco- 
nomic depression, it will be large. Yet 
it should be a great deal more. 

Almost anywhere else in the markets 
of the world, what we may be able to 
sell is a matter of conjecture. Political 
and economic conditions are so variable 
and competition in these markets is in- 
creasing so rapidly that one good year 
does not necessarily m^ui a better one 
to follow. 

In Latin America, on the contrary, 
we face today an entirely different set 
of economic conditions. On the one hand 
there is a great need for all sorts of 
manufactured article, and for capital 
to develop highways, railroads and pub- 
lic improvements — for everything, in 
short, which will add to the comfort of 
life and elevate standards of living. On 




Much of the growing business of Lima, capital of Peru, is trans- 
acted in the varied estabiishmetits that I me ihis narrow street 



the other are some of the world's great- 
est remaining stores of natural re- 
sources, such as oil, minerals and 
timber, plus coffee, sugar, grain, hides, 
meat and tropic fruits. 

The economic tie between the Ameri- 
cas arising out of these conditions is 
not duplicated anywhere else in the 
world. We need and will continue to 
need oinstantly increasing quantities 
of these products of the South as badly 
as the undeveloped agricultural coun- 
tries of Latin America will need our 
manufactured articles and our capital. 
Therein lies a market so ideally recipro- 
cal that, in my opinion, the future pros- 
perity of the whole western world 
depends on its intelligent development* 

The rate of this development in the 
past quarter of a century has been more 



dence that foreign trade here and else- 
where did not go up rapidly enough. 

Selling effort ts needed 

TO PUT this in another way, 1 believe 
it can be demonstrated that if the busi- 
ness men of the United StatK had put 
into Latin America relatively the same 
effort that they have given to the de- 
velopment of other foreign markets, we 
should not be troubled today in any 
industry with problems of overproduc- 
tion and unemployment. Specifically, it 
is my judgment that in the Caribbean 
countries, at least— and they account 
for a good half of our total Latin- Ameri- 
can trade— we have reached less than 
20 per cent of the potential customers 
for American goods. In some industries 
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the percentagie is even less than that. 

A great deal of the development has 
been purely accidental A popular story 
among commercial men who know the 
Tropics, for example^ tells what hap- 
pened when the wife of a visitor from 
the United Stales presented one ot the 
women in an Indian village with a pair 
of silk stockings. These Indians — like 
human beings in the mass everywhere 
—had been doing just about enough 
planting, weaving and such other work 
as they could get to supply their primi- 
tive wants. 

But that pair of silk stockings caused 
a buzz of industry. Within a few months 
t:very woman in the town had supplied 
herself with modern hosiery, A need had 
been created. It spread to surrounding 
villages, and new wants followed it. 
Shoes began to replace moccasins. The 
moccasins in the majority of instances 
were home-made. Buyers of shoes sold 
the moccasins or turned to other produc- 
tive effort to get the money for the new 
footwear. New shoes and hosiery led to 
a demand for modem wearing apparel 

Shoes can be sold there 

IT IS said that fully 65 per cent of the 
Indian population of Latin America is 
still going barefoot. But when one turns 
up with a pair of shoes all of his fellow;^ 
want them. 

The point of this cycle of peculiar 
significance to American business just 
now is that when a customer is made in 
Latin America he is not taken away 



from a competitor. On the contrary, he 
represents a definite addition to the sum 
total of buying power and— through his 
production— to a lowering of die cost 
of living. 

Multiply tliat incident by almost 
every manufactured article we make in 
the United States — particularly by those 
things which we are making in greater 
abundance than we can use at home — 
and you have a partial vision of the 
Latin- American market. Add to that our 
stock of capital in excess of our require- 
ments at home, and our growing need 
of crops and mineral resources which we 
cannot produce at home or of which our 
bupplies are failing, and the essential 
economic link between the Americas 



takes on the aspect of self-preservation. 

We should have to pay in one way or 
another many times as much anywhere 
else for the things we are going to need 
as we shall pay now in Latin America 
if we go in on a reciprocal basis. We 
could be doing a business of ten biUion 
dollars with Latin America, instead of 
two billions. Even at that figure we 
should not have reached anything like 
the saturation or satisfaction of mar- 
kets which we have attained at home, 

A field for good traasportatton 

MORE progress has been made in the 
building of transportation and commun- 
ication systems in the past quarter of a 






The by Ik of one of South America's principal items of e%port to 
U9 comes from this cUyi Sao Paulo, coffee capital of the world 



Valparaiso folk find recrea- 
tion at this fine race track 



century than during all of the 
preceding years since the Span- 
ish Conquest. But Latin 
America as a whole is only 
about where the United States 
was at the beginning of our 
great railway development just 
after the Civil War. in point of 
physical construction. 

The similarity between the 
market of North America then 
and that of South America 
now, however, ends there. In 
point of demand on their part 
and of the knowledge and abil- 
ity on ours of how to m^t it, 
there is no comparison. Com- 
parison fails also in the cony^^ 
(Cmtinued m pagi JH) 




C)YLE'S story interested 
me. Every retail mer- 
chant who drops his lip 
and whines in minor 
keys should read it. 
Coyle isnt afraid of chain stores 
or mail-order houses or new ideas. 
He thinks that most bugaboos are 
al! boo and no bug. He1I throw a 
hat in the face of any enemy. Op- 
position does him good. It makes 
him think. If a streak of hard 
thnes did not come along now and 
then he might get fat and faiL 

Perhaps that sounds as though 
Coyle is a radical. He isn't. I 
would rate him as a conservative, 
but I would qualify the rating- If 
the reader thinks that a conserva- 
tive is naturally slow thm III 
change the title, Coyle keeps a 
little ahead of the times in mer- 
chandising. But his speed does not 
make him di^^y. Note the two 
rules under which his store is 
go\^med : 
"Be fair to the customer," 
All merchants have that rule. 
Say they have it at least. The sec- 
ond is so new it shocked me. 
"Be fair to the store/' 
Coyle believes in service. He be- 
lieves in service of such quality that his 
customers come back and keep on com- 
ing back. But he does not throw money 
away if he can save it. His common 
sense made me gasp. If he had given 
me the new-fashioned flapdoodle I 



1 lit' present building was occupied 
when change indicated a move 

would have been better satisfied, I would 
not liave believed it, mind you. But I 
am more used to it. 

Come to think of it, Coyle is an old- 
fashioned merchant. 

The old-timers were not scared by a 



From his dcslc, Mr. Coyle com- 
ma nds this view of his main floor 



few troubles. They sent wagon 
trains across mountains and got 
their goods in on pole boats and 
took Indians, droughts and pri- 
vateers as trade risks. They de- 
livered the goods as the customers 
wanted them and got a profit for 
the delivery. That was sound mer- 
chandising then. It is sound mer- 
chandising now. 

Head of a growing business 



WHO is Coyle? 

George L. Coyle. head of the depart- 
ment store of Coyle and Richardson of 
Charleston, W. Va., and once president 



Depression to Pay Dividends 



By Herbert Corey 



of the Chamber of Commerce. Doing a 
business that grows a little each year, 
has been growing a little lor years. 
Housed in the third brand-new buiJdmg 
Coyle and Richardson have occupied 
in the fourth successive business center 
of the city. An enthusiast about Charles- 
ton and his job, he actually believes that 
competition is the life of trade— -doesn't 
see what he would do without it, 

''There are 54 stores of one chain in 
our district and 30 of another and 
several small local chains and plenty of 
fine, high-class, up-and-coming competi- 
tion/' said Coyle. 
That sounded pretty tough. 
"Not tough at all," said Coyle. "It's 
a good thing for us- Keeps us on our 
toes. Makes us think. Then makes us 
get out and do things. This is a better 
store because the chain stores came in. 
We're making more money, too.'* 
Competition has always been tough 



in Charleston. The set-up 
made it so, Charleston is and 
has been one of the richest 
cities per capita in the United 
States. Per capita richness 
does not always help the local 
merchant. The richest people 
per capita made frequent 
visits on business or pleasure 
to the larger centers. Of course 
they bought goods. In some families an 
annual European trip was an obliga- 
ttoiL They bought things in Europe* Be- 
cause the ixiwer of the merchants to 
keep their shelves well stocked with the 
fmal luxuries was thereby lessened, the 
richest i>er capita maintained charge 
aca>unts in Cincinnati and Pittsburgh 
and other nearby cities. 
IrThe somewhat less solvent per capita 
also maintained out-of-town charge ac- 
counts. A distant charge account became 
a sort of a hallmark. 



GEORGE L. COYLE, of the Coyle 
and Richardson department store in 
Charleston, welcomes hard times. That 
doesn't mean that he likes to see busi- 
ness fail off , It means that his is a fight- 
ing philosophy that doesn't fear heavy 
weather. It will brighten your viewpoint 



Another thing, lentil a few years 
ago Charleston was netted in by mud 
roads — no good roads at all 

A glance at the map then would have 
shown many prosperous small towns in 
what should have been the Charleston 
shopping district. But even in the sum- 
mer it was hardly possible for their resi- 
dents to get to Charleston awheel. In 
the winter^ mules and mud boats were 
required. Many of these little towns are 
built about mines on branch railroads. 
Charleston could only be reached from 




When Charleston began to do all the bu$ine^!S a city of its size could expect to do* progressive 
men took steps to make the town larger. This is the skyline that reiulced 
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most of them after a wait at a junction 
and a ride on a coal train with a dingy 
coach attached. Sometimes adventurers 
waited at two junctions and spent a day 
and half a night on the ride. The day of 
West Virginian development had not 
yet dawned. 

The result was inescapable, Charles- 
ton's merchants found their activities 
seriously limited. They prospered mod- 
estly, but they carried handicaps. 

About ten years ago the good roads 
era opened and conditions changed. 
The people of the small towns began to 
fmd it {possible to drive in to Charleston 
to shop. A 15 mile drive each way had 
once taken a day. Now women can 
whirl In after lunch, do their shopping 
and go to a movie. That speeded up 
competition, of course. 

Good roads bring chain stores 

WITH the good roads came the chain 
stores. Why shouldn*t they come? The 
buying boundaries of Charleston had 
been enlarged. The chain stores sold the 
staples the older stores had been selling 
and promised to sell them more dimply. 

Tough again? Coyle likes it. 

Coyle and- Richardson's department 



store has been a leader in Charleston 
during two generations, a sound, ably 
managed, reliable establishment which 
catered to the best people. When George 
L. Cdyle's father retired and he suc- 
ceeded to the direction, he was familiar 
with the store. He had been steeped in 
its tradition. Some young men at college 
forget all about the business at home. 
He did not. He spent part of his vaca- 
tions in the store. He knew what was 
being done and why. He was entirely 
competent to take over the job. But 
Coyle cast about for hints which might 
help him. On a buying trip to New York 
he called on one of the older merchants 
who had b*fen his fathers friend, 

"I'd like to tell you what I am doing." 
he said, "and you to give me any 
suggestions which might help me.*' 

When the older man had heard his 
story he nodded in approval: 

**Cood enough," he said, "as far as 
you*ve gone. But you have not touched 
on an important item. What relation 
does your cash business bear to your 
credit business?'' 

Coyle felt himself on sound ground 
there. Coyle and Richardson's had al- 
ways favored the cash trade. The cus- 
tomer with bills in the billfold was as 



welcome as spring grass to a horse. 
Coyle straightened up with a smile of 
conscious pride: 

"We Ye all right there," he said. 
"We're fine Fifty-five per cent of our 
business is spot cash-** 

Credit trade has advantages 

"TERRIBLE/* said the elder mer- 
chant, dolefully. "Terrible. You'll be 
ruined." 

When Coyle understood that credit 
business is to be preferred to cash — and 
why it is to be preferred— he changed 
the store's theory of business. 

The imjx)rlance of that incident is 
not in the fact that credit accounts are 
to be preferred to cash customers. That 
is recognized nowadays. A personal re- 
lation is established between the charge 
customer and the store. He comes back. 
He feels that he is recognised as a 
client and as such is entitled to sj>ecial 
consideration. The cash buyer remains 
a stranger after 40 years. Each trans- 
action is complete in itself. He is not 
linked to the store. 

The significance of the incident is in 
the fact that Coyle had an ojyen mind. 
He does not reject new ideas. He had 
been trained to favor casli 
but he saw the higher value 
of credit. On his return he be- 
gan to patrol the aisles. He 
had, of course, the great ad- 
vantage of knowing most of 
his customers by name. He 
knew the young ones by their 
lirst names. When he saw a 
customer taking out his pock- 
etbook he would interpose: 
'"Keep that in your pocket. 
You might need it before you 
get home. Open a charge ac- 
( Conlinued on page 124 ) 




The Great Dupont Am- 
monia Corporation^ one 
of the chemical plants in 
the Charleston area 



Alfred Pearce Dennis huh 
watched the operation of 
the flexible tariff law for 
the better part of six years 




Making the Tariff Really Flexible 




mg 

By ALFRED PEARCE DENNIS 



THE United States has adopted new Flexible tariff 
provisions which undoubtedly touch youf business 
somewhere. Here Mr. Dennis, of the U, S, Tariff Com- 
mission, gives his personal views of the new flexible 
clause and of how it will work 

TO MANY business men the tariff is a dark myitery. 
Why do uncut diamonds come in free while cotton 
and woolen clothing are heavily taxed? One may 
make some headway in society without diamonds but 
not without pantaloons. Why should pigeons from 
alien lands cross our frontiers untaxed while other Jive birds 
pay a good stiff import duty? Why levy a heavy import tax 
on tombstones and let leeches^ fossils and human skeletons 
come in absolutely free? Haven't we enough leeches, fossils 
and skeletons to go around without encouraging importations? 



A tariff bill is not a body of systematized knowledge, it is 
rather a hodgepodge of oddities, contradictions, exceptions 
—the result of conflicting interests. But behind rates which 
appear fortuitous and illogical there generally lies a modicum 
of sound reason and informed judgment. Considering the 
magnitude of the task. Congress does pretty well by m when 
it comes to framing a tariff bill. The layman has no concep- 
tion of the enormous amount of human effort spent in pre- 
paring a tariff bill. President Eliot s famous five-foot shelf 
of books would not contain the amount of printed material 
which wmi into the preparation of the new tariff bill. Tlie 
Tariff Commission alone provided 2,700 printed pages of 
information. House and Senate Committees heard about 
2,400 witnesses. The actual debates in the Senate alone filled 
2,800 printed pages in the Congressional Record. Our customs 
officials must pass on something more than 21,000 different 
imported articles. Somebody must have accurate and authori- 
tative information as to the tariff reflexes of these articles; 
somebody must know all about wormgut, zin-zin, spunk, 
agar-agar, tetramethyldiaminobenmphenone (to cull a few 
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BUSINESS MEN YOU HAVE 
READ ABOUT 




HELPS 

The Government's miempToyment 
relief is uniier the leadership of 
CoL Artliiir Wood* of Ntw York 



RAILROADER 
New head of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Tex^ Railroad is H. Cahitf, 
former chairman of the hoard 





CONFIDENCE 
Earle W. Hodges^ Liotii headt caLb 
on ail memhers to show their con* 
Iklence in the sEabiHty of bwin^ss 



WINS MEDAL 
The John Fritz MedaJ h awarded 
to Admiral D. W, Taylor for aids 
to safety of life in navigation 





FIGHTS 
Antichain forces have a new cham- 
pion in Fred P, Mandj Sf,t Devips 
Lake, N* D.p department-store man 



STUDIES POWER 
J, H» Cohen, N. Y, Port attorney 
studies Su Lawrence power devel- 
opment to take it out of politics 



random articles from the volummous list 

In classifying watches for purposes 
of duty, somebody must know that 
every little watch movement has a tariff 
meaning aU its own. Let a layman study 
the watch paragraph and explain it in 
terms of jewels, hairspringSi main- 
springs, housings, diameters, thicknesses 
— t!ie human mind tackling the com- 
plicated, dreary business sinks wearied 
and bewildered. 

It takes years of intensive study to 
understand the political and economic 
reflexes of readjustment in tariff rates. 
Though the lawmaker brings high in- 
telligence and lofty purpose to the task, 
no mere man may hoj>e to master the 
details of tariff making. Becoming a 
tariff expert is a long job. 

Tariff making is specialized 

BEFORE the upsurge of modem indus- 
trialism, tariff making was not what it 
is today. In the early days, it was rather 
simple to analyze the merits or demerits 
of a bill carrying perhaps less than a 
score of important items. But the highly 
specialized business of our industrial 
civilization demands the consideration 
of thousands of items. 

Our lawmakers in legislating tariff 
rates for German aniline dyes, Belgian 
plate glass, Paris gowns, Czechoslova- 
kian shoes, Japanese artificial pearls, 
cannot go it blind. Determinations in 
liighly technical cas^ cannot be drawn 
out of the air or from some inner fount 
of inspiration. Decisions should be based 
upon an enormous amount of statistical 
material, backed up by the testimony of 
men w^ho have devoted years to manu- 
facturing and distributing highly spe- 
cialized commodities. 

Tariff making has become an intoler- 
able burden to our lawmakers. Over- 
worked men have toiled and agonized 
over the business for the better part of 
two years and are glad to be quit of it 
for a good long while. 

Congress has no real relish for the 
job. It's a tiresome, exacting, ungrateful 
task and politically risky. Looking over 
our history, general tariff revisions may 
be set down as a liability rather than 
an asset for the party in power. It would 
be a boon to humanity if general tariff 
revisions were no more frequent than, 
let us say, visitations of 17 year locusts. 
But tariff adjustments never stay put. A 
rate that is fair today may become un- 
just tomorrow. 

The accumulation of injustices and 
inequalities forces tariff revision on re- 
luctant lawmakers. If these maladjust- 
ments could be corrected piecemeal as 
they crop out by a body of tariff experts, 
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gieneral tarilT revision by Congress might 
be postix)ned indefinitely. Because of 
new inventions and ceaseless changes 
in style and manufacturing technique, 
rates established by Congress are con* 
tinually falling out of line with the ac- 
tualities of competition. Style changes 
in women's wear call for constant tariff 
tinkering. In 1924 Italy shipped us wool 
felt hat bodies to the value of about 
$70,000, Early in 1928 American women 
became possessed of the notion that 
close fitting felt hats were the only 
proper thing. In that year 30 million 
women's felt hat bodies, valued at five 
million dollars were imported from 
Italy. 

In 1924 imports of methanol (synthe- 
tic wood alcohol ) ran to 48,000 gallons. 
In 1927 nearly two million gallons came 
in. German chemists had learned to 
make wood alcohol synthetically from 
coal gas. Under the new method this 
alcohol could be produced at about half 
of our domestic costs. The duty on 
methanol was raised by pnesidential pro- 
clamation in an effort to save one of our 
oldest industries, the distillation of alc<»- 
hol from hard woods. Under the stimu- 
lation of a higher duty our own chemists 
turned their attention to making syn- 
thetic wood alcohol They are now turn- 
ing the stuff out as cheaply as the 
Germans can make it. Whereas four 
years ago our wood alcohol industry 
was threatened by the German labora- 
tory, it is today threatened by the 
American laboratory. 

New industries want protection 

WE HAVE relics of once prosperous 
businesses hopelessly beaten by im- 
proved methods and style changes. On 
th^ other hand we have a perennial 
crop of new industries crying. *'me too/' 
when it comes to tariff protection. The 
automobile and motion-picture indus- 
tries draw in their train a clamorous 
brood of new trades and industries. 
Some years ago that capricious jade, 
Dame Fashion, became offended at 
celluloid collars. It looked as if little 
Cinderella Celluloid would have to re- 
main in the kitchen while her haughty 
sisters, linen and cotton, were attending 
the ball. But Cinderella, daintily tricked 
out in filmy, translucent raiment, has 
turned out to be the reigning belle of 
the sctason. 

The positive celluloid film manufac- 
tured in one year by one American firm 
for motion-picture purposes would 
girdle the earth six or seven times at the 
equator. Within two years the making 
of safety, or nonshatlerable glass, by 
gluing a thin sheet of transparent 



IN THE PASSING NEWS 
OF THE MONTH 





RECOVERING 
President Butterw<>rth, of the Na- 
tianaf Chamber of Commercir, ia 
improving aftifr a severe iUnei* 



CLINICAL 
A million for a chif<lren*8 dental 
clink in Stockholm h donated by 
George Eastman of Rochea^ter 




NEW DIVISION 
Th^ tiew Domestic DiviiloR of 
the Department of Commerce ij 
headed by Edward F. Gcri«l] 



FOR JOBLESS 
N^w York City^i unemployment 
problem ii tackled by Seward 
Proaier, Bankers Triuc chairman 





LEADS A. B. A, 
Rome C* Steph^naon, of South 
6end» Is the new head of the Amer- 
ica n Bankers Asftodatiott 



EXPERT 
HthiopiaU finances ^ot in a tangle, 
to they called on E« A. Cokoti lo 
advi»e tax rem cd let 
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celluloid between two sheets of plate glass has sprung up 
apace. In a world of changes tarifT rates must change also. 

Flexibility was an experiment 

IT BECAME apparent that some instrumentality was 
needed for the scientific correction of specific tariff inequali- 
ties and mjusti^ as they cropped out. The answer to the 
need was the flexible tariff provision written into the 
Fordney-McCumber law of 1922. The flexible tariff repre- 
sents an experiment in human government entirely new to 
organized society. It is an attempt to substitute a scientific 
for a haphazard method in tariff making. It represents an 
effort to provide a means for meeting a difficulty. But all 
tools which human genius fashions for dealing with the com- 
plex problems of life are at first, crude, clumsy, and ill- 
adapted to the particular end in view. 

The automobile was devised as a weapon for the conquest 
of time and space. It was an answer to the universal demand 
for quick individual transportation. But the automobile of 
:80 years ago was a sorry contrivance as compared to the 
splendid, luxurious machines of the present. The idea of the 
flexible tariff was pretty generally approved by political and 
economic opinion throughout the country. It may happen, 
however, that excellent paper schemes for governmental im- 
provement may not always work well in practice. After eight 
years of experience the flexible tariff provision has but poorly 
jfulfiUed expectations. The thingwas a distinct disappointment 
There were two principal reasons for tliis: first, inade^ 
quacies of the law; second, defects in its administration. The 
best of laws are not self^executing. In the case of the flexible 
tariff law. Congress voted the exi')eriment with misgivings and 
apprehensions. Congress was cautious about delegating tariff 
rate-making powers to the executive branch of the Govem- 
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ment. Manifestly an independent Commission should not be 
set up to function as a little Congress in matters affect in^ 
taxation. Congress entrusted very little judicial authority in 
its original grant of powers to the Tariff Commission. The 
Commission, under the law. was hardly more than a min- 
isterial agent. Its determinations were limited to the mathe- 
matical formula of production costs. 

The ascertainment of production costs, particulariy in the 
case of a foreign commodity, was a tedious, difficult, and un- 
certain process. If, after exhaustive investigation, it appeared 
that the existing duty on a particular commodity did not 
equalize foreign and dom^est!c production costs, it was the 
Commission's duty to suggest a rate to the President that 
would correct the inequality. The matter was_ essentially 
mathematical and mathematics is an exact science. Cold 
statistics leave little room for indefjendent judgment. 

Commission has more discretionary power 

THE Commission's report having gone to the White House, 
the President was free to proclaim any duty one or more 
Commissioners suggested and equally free not to proclaim 
any change of duty at all In one case President Coolidge 
accepted the findings of one Commissioner as against tlie 
findings of four others. In another case he rejected the find- 
ings of the entire Commission. In a dozen cases he quietly 
pigeon-holed the Commission's reports. 

Under the new law, the President has less discretionary 
power and the Commission more. Under the old law, nothing 
could be done until production cost had been aso^rtained. 
Of course, production cost is only one of many factors in 
the competitive picture. Goods are often thrown on the bar- 
gain counter and sold below cost of production. Other goods. 
(Continued on page 122) 




The Senate Committee, drafting the tariff bill, heard 2,400 witnesses, and debates 
the Senate itself fUlcd 2^00 printed pages In the Congressional Record 
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Canada^s Wheat Pool Faces a Crisis 



By JAMES E. BOYLE 

Prohisor of Rural Economy, Cornell Umveriity 



/GREAT deal has been 
said and written in 
L the last six years 
^ about the Cana* 
^ dian Wheat Pool, 
Yet how vast is the public mis- 
conception of this dramatic 
agrarian movement. The pool 
is an experiment which is 
both interesting and profitable 
to watch, particularly at this 
time of great crisis when it is 
suing hundreds of its members 
to compel their loyalty. 

A wheat pool, as the reader 
doubtless kiiowSi is a combina- 
tion of producers who entrust 
to paid managers, hired for 
that purpose, the complete and 
unqualified control of the stor- 
age and sale of their wheat. 
Students of the grain trade 
have been much impressed 
with the world-wide discontent 
over price among wheat 
farmers. 

The farmer has a feeling, 
amounting to a conviction, that 
the price is determined by the 
methods and the machinery of 

marketing, rather than by the underlying conditions of sup- 
ply and demand. He feels that if he could change the flow 
of the grain to the market he could thereby change the price. 
He favors so-called 'WdeTly marketing/' 

The background of the pool 

SO in Australia. Canada, and the United States today we 
see farmers in gigantic pools for the marketing of their wheat. 
In the United States this movement has been operating about 
11 years; in Canada six. 

Part of the pool movement is purely an emotional affair* 
In this sense, the Canadian Wheat Pool is a new religion* 

Part of the pool movement is purely economic. In this 
sense, the Canadian Wheat Pool is a new marketing system. 

1 will endeavor to analyze and interpret the Pool as an 
economic institution. But first a word must be said about 
the economic and social background of the Pool 

The three prairie province of Canada— Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, and Alberta— where the Pool has one-half the 
farmers enrolled in the membership, are settled by vigorous, 
independent, and stubborn northern races. Here we find 




The Pool's central i»elling agenc) is lo- 
cate in its own building ai Winnipeg 



Scandinavians, Germans, 
Americans, Scotch, Finns, Rus- 
sians, not to mention the 
Ukrainians and theDoukhobors. 
They are pioneering in a new 
country, north of the forty- 
ninth parallel. They cannot 
escape the cruel hardships of 
pioneering in this new land — 
summer droughts, winter bliz- 
zards, early frosts, and hail. 
They cannot escape the loneli- 
ness of the prairie. Neighbors 
are few, roads are bad. There 
are no doctors and few schools. 

Many settlers are home- 
steaders and still live in sod 
houses. They have little capi- 
tal—not enough to tide them 
over a period of reverses. They 
are in debt. 

These conditions make life 
hard for the men, harder for 
the women. 

But such is the price of sub- 
duing a new continent and 



THE Canadian Wheat Pool, organized with 
the avowed purpose of increasing prices^ has 
served injunctions to compel hundreds of 
reluctant members to deliver their wheat ac- 
cording to agreement. Professor Boylei a 
recognized authority on marketing^ explains 
here just why the Pool's effort at price con- 
tfol came to grief 



passing on a patrimony to the oncoming generations. 

One economic factor enters which greatly affects the 
psychology of the pion^rs. Thh is not merely a wheat coun- 
try, it is a one-crop country. Worse than that, the one crop 
is produced many hundreds of miles from the terminal mar- 
kets where the dealers buy it, and many thousands of miles 
from tlie markets where the ultimate consumers buy it. Since 
money lenders find one-crop sections poor credit risks, int^est 
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The Prairie Provinces are not only wheat 
countfy, they are a one-crop country 



rates are high. The one-crop farmer is certain to brood over 
his hardships. Some of these hardships arc due to the weather 
or other natural conditions; some are due to purely human 
agencies which he blindly groups under the gmeral name 
"middleman/* 

In times of low-priced wheat, he is sure to construct for 
himself a philosophy of misery, and to attribute all his woes 
to one simple human agency, namely, the "middleman/' In 
this way it comes about that the strongest anti-middleman 
complex in the world is found with the one-crop pioneer 
farmer, A farmer in such a state of mind is ready to join a 
wheat pool. 

Turning now to the aims of the Tool we see some in- 
teresting economic contradictions. Is the Pool organized to 
sell wheat? Or is the Pool organized to control the price of 
wheat? 

These two objectives are incompatible in a crop like wheat 
because the supply cannot be controlled. 

Intended to control the price of wheat 

THE evidence is convincing that the original aim of the Poo! 
w^as price control This was, indeed, the aim of the various 
wheat pools formed in the United States during the three 
or four years preceding the Canadian Ptx>L Since the 
principal pro-pool speaker in the United Stales became the 
principal pro-pool speaker in Canada it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that the price-control theory crossed the international 
boundary line. But the evidence is much more tangible than 
this. 

If we take some of the formal utterances of pool organizers 
and pool ofRciaJs in the United States, made when the 
Canadian Pool was being organized, we find a remarkable 
unanimity on the subject of price control. Many pages of 




It Ib not too late for the Pool to 
consider production problems 



such quotations could be given. Two or three examples must 
suffice. The president of the North Dakota Wheat Pool, 
giving the principal address at the Kansas City Convention 
of Wheat Growers in 1922^ said: 

The ultimate aim of die wheat growers is to put a price Ibr on a 
bushel of wheat. When anybody i^ays it can't bv done, I doii'i 
believe that person knows what he is talkinjj about. 

An organizer of the Indiana Wheat Pool early in 1924 
published the declaration, ^'Everybody sets a price an what 
he sells except the farmer. * He then goes on to hU conclu- 
sions: 

*' Let's get control of the flow of the wheat crop and so be 
able to control price/' 

The real crusader of the movement, however, btjth in the 
United States and Canada, was a gifted and thrifty young 
attorney. Speaking of pooling, under the name of coopera- 
tive marketing, before the Indiana]X}lis Wheat Marketing 
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Conference^ he repudiated vehemently the notion that pool- 
ing meant cutting down the handling charges. 

There is no such thoyght in cooperative marketing We don*t 

my that the purpose of cooperative marketing is to introduce any 
economy in the physical handling of grain, because we think that 
particular point is absolutely too trifling to bother about. What 
are we trying to do? When we talk of cooperative marketings we 
say this! We are interested in raising the basic level of the price 
of wheat. 

I f we turn to the three provincial wheat pools of Canada 
we find they were organized on the same economic theory 
of price control The first one, the Alberta Pool of 1923, 
stressed "orderly marketing/* or control of the flow of the 
wheat as the means of controlling price. This same dogma 
of orderly marketing was later accepted by the other two 
provincial pools. Finally came the centra! selling agency at 
Winnipeg, the Canadian Wheat Pool, and it announced ad- 
herence to the same theory. 

I may say, in passing, that students of the grain trade 
know that the dumping of w^heat on the domestic market has 
no effect on price; this is true, because the futures market is 
wide enough to absorb without a shock all the hedging sales 
which offset the purchases of the cash 
wheat. In fact, the main justification 
for future trading has been its service 
to hedgers, and, back of the hedger, 
to the grower of the grain. 

Hedging saves loss 

THE miller, or the terminal elevator 
operator, buying cash grain and pay- 
ing for it in large quantities, has in- 
curred little or no risks from price 
declines as long as he has hedged in 
the future market. By shifting these 



One of the Pool's three elevators 
at Vancouver* It holds two and a 
half miltion bushels 



risks to speculator and speculative investor, the buyers of 
the farmer's wheat have worked on a small but certain mar- 
gin. A second justification of tlie future market, almost as 
important as hedging, is its service as barometer of grain 
values. Value is said to be opinion. Grain values on the 
futures market are the consensus of opinion of thousands of 
minds which meet at this particular price point. No substi- 
tute for this value barometer has yet been found which will 
do the work as well* 

Affecting the price barometer 

I MUST also say, in passing, that since the United States 
Federal Farm Board entered the wheat market as buyer and 
seller, with unlimited public funds, this price barometer has 
been materially impaired. The Farm Board, by entering the 
markets as a trader, has frightened a large part of the in- 
vestment and speculative support out of the market. 

The futures market cannot operate, cannot, in fact, live, 
under the menace of dominant operations on limitless gov* 
emment money. Under such conditions our price barometer 
is destroyed, because price is no longer the meeting-point of 
thousands of independent, individual judgments appraising 






By storing wheat m its own and in privau ^ .^ x iiors and controlling 
the flow to market the Pool aimed to control price 
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supply and demand, but is merely^ official opinion, with tlie 
danger of accumulation of grain and the counter*danger of 
dumping this grain. 

Expressing my personal opinion, I will say that in my 25 
years' study and observations of the market, I have never 
seen the wheat market so unstabilized and nervous as it is 
today and I attribute the present low prices and unsettled 
conditions in large part to the Farm Board's entry into the 
wheat market last February, From then on came a shrinkage 
of operations in futures markets. From then on came a shrink- 
age in wheat prices. 

Itifluencmg the open marlcei 

WE had a scarce grain crop. So did Canada. So did Argen- 
tina. In an open market this scarcity would have carried 
prices up sharply. The market, however, was weak. It became 
weak to the extent that buyers were driven away. Coming 
back to the Canadian Wheat Pool, I wiD add this further 
personal opinion that it, too> to a less extent, drove buyers 
away from the Canadian futures market. In this case, it was 
the menace of dominant quantity control, although private 
money and not government credit was behind it. 

I have found it necessary to add these observations on 
future trading and dumping, because as the 1930 crop flows 
to market in large volume, the futures market has lacked 
its old ability to absorb the pressure. 

This is true because the futures market is robbed of some- 
thing of its breadth and strength and vitality in the face of 
government agencies with unknown policies and unknown 
prices. ^, 

The Poofs original aim was to control wheat prices. The 
instrument was to be ^'control"— control of the flow» control 
of large volume. Control of the fioWp as we now know, does 
not mean control of the price. Control of volume may or may 
not give a considerable amount of control over price* Evi* 
dently, if the whole supply is controlled and no more can be 
obtained elsewhere, and consmners must buy, then compet- 
ing consumers will bid up the price. 




The wheat pit is tht best value barometer but its usefulness is 
impaired when governments enter the market with unlimited funds 



But if they can turn to substitutes they will not bid up the 
price. And if the supply is not controlled, evidently con- 
sumers will turn elsewhere for supplies. The Pool, in viewing 
the control problem, took the mistaken stand that it could 
achieve bigger results by selling direct abroad. This violates 
the fundamental economics of pric^ making. 

To illustrate. Cuba, a sugar exporting country, to bolster 
up a falling sugar market organized a 100 per cent, one-year 
sugar pool for the 1929 crop. This pool, called the Single 
Seller, proved to be a bearish influence and not a bullish. The 
first policy, like that of the Wheat Pool, was to withhold, 
and also like the Wheat Pool in 1929, the longer it withheld, 
the lower the prices declined. 

When the Single Seller took control of the crop, the largest 
buyer of raw su^r in America quit the Cuban raw market 
and did not buy one pound in Cuba for three months. The 
effect of tins sugar pool undoubtedly was to depress still 
further the price of sugar. This pool was accordingly dis- 
solved before the year was up. 

Fewer buyers of Pool wheat 

THE Canadian Wheat Pool, with its large stocks for sale, 
made a grave error in entering directly into foreign markets 
for the sale of this wheat. Former customers, dealers of long 
and costly and valuable experience in thee?£[X)rt business^ were 
dropped. This action turned former friends and cooperators 
into open business rivals and enemies. Under the former com- 
mercial system in Canada, competition was keen among both 
sellers and buyers of wheat. Crop pressure did not depress 
prices, because speculative investors in the futures market put 
on the brake against price decline. But the Pool has an an- 
nounced policy of not selling to any middleman. Tliis policy 
most radically reduces the number of buyers of Canadian 
Wheat. 

The millers of Europe^ therefore, have put before them 
daiJy offerings of wheat in the name of the largest holder of 
that wheat, These buyers reason, and correctly so, that since 
these selling offers represent a price at which the largest 

holder of wheat is willing to 
make sales, then it is natural 
to try to bid back a little less, 
and to hold off a little longer. 

A miller in Rotterdam, for 
example, told me that he was 
buying the Pools Wheat a 
little below the worid's mar- 
ket price. In the months, May 
to October, 1930, it was com- 
mon knowledge that the Pool 
was facing a buyer's market; 
buyers felt that the Pool in 
response to its offers, expected 
to get back counterbids at 
lower prices. For months^ 
therefore, the price of wheat 
was slipping downward. 

A '^Single Seller/' with a 
big surplus on hand is always 
a bear factor of the first mag* 
nitude. If this same amount 
were offered through a dozen 
houses in the natural process 
of ©tporting, with nothing 
known to the buyer about the 
price judgment of the largest 
(Cmiimed on page J4ii) 
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ANNOUNCING 

A NEW 
CHEVROLET 



TRUCK 



WITH LONGER WHEELBASE 

For lli-ton loads that require 
unusually roomy bodies 



Tli« buslnasi axacutive whose trucki handle 
lengthy, bulky merchandise, may now take full 
advantage of Chevrolet's low flrst^cost/ tow after- 
cost, modern slu-cyllnder performance* 

A big, powerful, economical 1 Vz-'ton truck, copoble 
of mounting a 12 ft. body, now completes the 
Chevrolet commercial cor line. 

This new ChevroJet truck combines, for the first 
time In commercial car history, extra long wheel- 
base, extro large loading spoce, six-cyllnder per- 
formance—and o remarkably low price. 

Among its outstanding features are: A new, rugged 
frame, over 18 ft. long, with space for o twelve 

CHIVlOltT MOTOR COM 
mvUlon of Gonaro 




foot body behind the cob. A new frame, seven 
inches deep, to withstond extra strain imposed 
by heavy loads. Four long heavy-duty semi- 
elliptk springs, to support long bodies adequately 
ond reduce sidesway. New dual rear wheels, with 
30" X 5" truck-type cord tires. A 50-horsepower 
valve-in-head six-cylinder engine, A new special 
truck clutch with a \0" disc. A new, heavy-duty 
rear axle. A new front axle, with 1 beam, king 
pins, ond spindles greotly strengthened. 

Obviously, on a chassis as rugged and powerful as 
this, you can mount an unusually large, long body, 
ond haul bulky 1 Vz-ton loodi, surely, eoslly, safely 
— and ecQnomlcalIyi 

PANY, OtTROIT, MKHtGAN 
i1 Motors Cofporofton 



CHEVROLET l^u^RUCKS 
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How We Mal<e the Map of Business 



By FRANK GREENE 

Mandgins Editor, BradsUeet's 



THE MAP of the Nation's Busi- 
ness is a widely consulted index. In 
this article/ which grew out of a talk 
before a group of advertising men, 
Frank Greene explains how the map 
is made each month and tells of some 
of ib by-products 



THE map of the Nation's Busi- 
ness is an effort to present in a 
graphical way a fair, but not an 
absolutely exact, idea of the state 
of business. To enable us to do 
this a good deal of matter must be 
digested. To get this matter properly 
assembled, a large number of men must 
contribute reports. 

There are about 165 of these observ- 
ers, located in a hke number of cities. 
Each of these men receives a circular 
inquiry toward the close of every month 
as to the status of wholesale and jobbing 
trade, retail trade, industry (this in- 
cluding building), collections and, in the 
growing season, crop conditions, in his 
city's tributary area* He is asked to 
determine whether the conditions exist- 
ing during the month are better than, 
equal to, or below the conditions ruling 
in the like month of the year before. 
He diecks one of a group of descrip- 



tive words properly applying to each 
classification, remarks the reason for 
the change or the absence thereof^ and 
returns the blanks to my New York 
office. 

There they are arranged by states and 
by cities within those states. A weight- 
ing for the words marked is applied and 



an average of these weightings goes to 
make up the values, for the city and 
adjoining territory, of wholesale trade, 
retail trade, industry and collections. 
These constitute a species of h>cal index 
numbers. Very much the same men con- 
tribute failure and liability returns, 
bank-clearing aggregates and building- 



INDEX OF WHOLESALE TRADE 



JNOEX OF RETAJL TRADE 



INDEX OF MANUFACTURING AND INDUSTRY 




t«14 l«Z5 i9t^ l^^T t«30 192^1 t^SO IQ^I 1^92 



These index numbers, or sums total of the local map ratings^ are 
made up from the ruIe-of-tKumb reports of observers in one 
hundred and sixty-Bve cities 



TH£ ANNALIST INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 




mti nZZ 1923 |926 1 9a? I9^i 



A comparison of this chart with Mr. Greene V indui trial chart 
indicates how closely the latter forecasts statistical showings 



permit values, besides turning in, when 
requested, quotations of commodity 
prices used in BradstreeCs various price 
indexes. 

Shading the map 

A BLANK map. at hand, is shaded as 
the area depicted is considered and re- 
jKjrted on. Thus the results of the local 
observers* reports as to trade and in- 
dustrial conditions, modified by the 
compiler where needed, take form upon 
the map. 

This sounds rather comphcated, but 
it is fairly simple when to the knowledge 
of the map compiler as to general mat- 
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Dearest Walter with Hard-Boiled Egg^^ 





O. Henry tells the one and 
only lucky typewriter mistake 



**Her iypewriter began to rattle and jump 
like a strike-hrf^ker*s motor car," wrote 
O, Henry in Efs short story, "Springtime 
a k Carte,*" 

And goes cin to tell the tale of a quiet little 
girl of the ^90^s , * « a»ii her very noisy old* 
fashioned typewriter* Haw, ttnable to find 
ber sweetheart in New York , . , her money 
running low , , , abe earned her mealit by 
lyping liietiui, and in the clatter and b^mg 
of her oh]*time typewriter &he made the 
luekie^t mifitake ever rnuiJc on a Iji^e writer* 
and hammerril out infttputl of *^ Dandelion 
Greens with Harcl Boiled Egg," "Deare**i 
Walter with Har<l Boiled Egg." And for* 
tunately ^Dearettt Waller" watidered into 
the reilaurauL, found his name on the 
menu , . , and tJiey Hveti happily ever after. 

But most typewriter mistakes arc! unlucky* 



They keep you after hour& Annoy your 
employers* Even threaten the «ecQre«t 
poaition, when long continued. 

Noise . « ♦ the rackety etatter of many type- 
writers ifl the treaebemus breeder of mi?*' 
tflkea. Your ears get used to the noi»e . . . 
your nerves neref , . . mi^takei creep in. 




IT TAKES THE BmLAM OUT 0¥ 



And noise shutJ you up iu typewriter 
rooma,** And noi^e drawt crow Vf eel at 
your eyea and taut lined at your mouth* 
Industrial health investigators have found 
that typiat^ are more prone to ill health 
than any other ofiice workers. 

The Rem mcTQN NoisELESi Typewriter 
ia quiet as a c»»unlry evening. No atrain on 
your nerrea. Ita loueh ia velvet ... its 
action ailky* And the new principle of de- 
tigti> the finer lolerancea and workmanahip 
that moke it noUeles^t alao nmke it a 6elf er 
machine. Watch how ctean and nharp 
your carbons are. What a perfect stencil it 
cuts. What a clear, eEacily aligned letter 
it typet. 

Ask your office manager for a Remington 
Noi«eleni Demon^tratioii. Ue, too, will 
welcome modem quief inatead of type^ 
writer noiite of O. Ilenr^^V day* 

REMiJS^Tor^ Rand Bu^jiness Seb^ice inc. 
Typewriter Diviaioti^ Buffalo, New York* 
Salea officea tn all leadiuf citiea* 



Remington Noiseless Typewriter 



p aSltf i>it(t$f m^nfi&n Xathu'i BttitHcts 
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ters is added the iudgment of the ob* 
servers in the field and their suggestions 
as to the various conditions in their 
territories. 

It should be bome in mind that the 
marking thus set forth, while mainly 
for the city wh€re the observer is sta- 
tioned, also considers areas distant there- 
from but in the city s trade sphere. This, 
of course, tends to give a general shad- 
ing to an entire area but that is in- 
separable from the fact that minute 
differences in marking of areas are not 
possible, even if desirable. 

Errors sometimes creep into the chart, 
but these are what I have termed them 
and are by rio means the results of de- 
liberate prejudice. Many readers will 
recall the miniature Map of the Nation s 



year before. This is not a statistical 
showing: it is merely psychology, if you 
wish. The **normar' line in each chart 
represents the average of the index num- 
bers reported each month in each classi- 
fication over the period of seven years 
that have elapsed since I began making 
the map. 

Reports checked by statistics 

THE wholesale and retail trade lines 
hardly can be checked for accuracy by 
any other chart of the kind that I know 
of. The industrial chart line, however, 
can be checked by any one of a dozen 
somewhat similar charts, which usually 
employ iron, steel and coal production 
figures, carloadings, cotton consump- 





INDEX OF COMMODITY PRICES (whousalO 
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In making up this commodity price chart Mr. Greene employs 
the actual prices per pound of 96 articles in everyday use 



Business offered by the editors of 
Nation's Business some time ago in 
an effort to satisfy every district. Ex- 
cept for boundary lines of the states, the 
map was all white. There was a good 
deal of humor in that map, and some 
sar(^sm, too. 

Now let me call attention to one of 
the by-products of the making of the 
map, which, as the years have moved 
on, has resulted in the accumulation of 
a large fund of information as to the 
ebb and flow of trade and industry as 
a whole. I refer to index numbers, that 
is, the sums total of the local map 
ratings within the wholesale and retail 
trade groups and the industrial group, 
made up as a preliminary to the work 
of coloring the map. 

An average of opinions 

THE upper figure on the first page of 
this article shows a chart line for each 
of these three activities. No great mathe- 
matical stunt is here portrayed, of 
course. The chart lines are based merely 
on the opinion of observers, doing this 
work month after month the country 
over, who set down their beliefs as to 
how things stand as compared with the 



tion, electric-power production, and 
other items. This rule-of-thumb, hear- 
say, or what-you-wiil, industrial chart 
line of mine closely resembles at least 
three chartings of industrial movement 
of recognized merit. One of these. The 
Annalist Index, is reproduced for com- 
parative purposes. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that this charting is 
made ready a few days after the first of 
each month, whereas the orthodox in- 
dustrial charting is frequently not ready 
for weeks. 

As to the two trade-movement chart- 
ings, these are ready as soon as the in- 
dustrial charting. The former two seem 
to bear a fairly close family resemblance 
to the last, except in years when, as in 
1926 and 1927, marked changes in trade 
channels were in the making. 

I make no particular claims for these 
three chart lines, but the fact remains 
that they seem to run fairly true to 
whatever comparisons are available and 
have constituted a guide to me in dis- 
cussing trade conditions from week to 
week. 

Exactitude is specifically not claimed, 
but as indexes of drift, of ebb and flow, 
in short, of movement, I have derived 
a deal of aid from them. Several authori- 



ties have been kind enough to advance 
the opinion that, time of preparation 
considered, there seems to be "some* 
thing on the ball/' 

Another friend has said that the im- 
pressive thing about the industrial chart* 
to him, is that the individual judgments 
of 165 men. combined, should come so 
near to the crystallized statistical show- 
ings made up perhaps a month or more 
later. 

We are familiar enough with the sud- 
den drives to get a cross section of trade 
opinion at some particular time, but 
here is something novel, in that these 
inquiries have been made steadily 
through seven years and, allowing for 
the work being done on the instant^ so 
to speak, the results have rather closely 
forecast the results of accepted collec- 
tions of statistics. 

There is another item to be considered 
in reporting trade and industry that, 
perhaps, may be of interest. This is the 
course of prices of commodities in recent 
years. 

This chart, reproduced on this page, 
is worth considering in any review of 
trade and industry » as trade and prices 
de|x^nd upon each other a great deal. 
Further, while it properly may be 
claimed that demand and supply may 
make prices, it is none the less true that 
prices have vast influence upon both 
demand and supply. I should add that if 
this theory is followed by further analy- 
sis, it is discoverable that the governing 
factor in cost of production is the price 
to be obtained for the article produced 
rather than the reverse, as is often be- 
lieved* 

A running price index 

IT SHOULD be explained that the in- 
formation upon which this price chart 
is based is actual, not averaged, prices 
collected on the first of each month, and 
is employed in the compiling of Brad- 
streets monthly index of commodity 
prices, the oldest continuously compiled 
index of prices in this country. This in- 
dex, made up of the totals of the prices 
per pound of 96 articles of common use, 
is what is called a running index, that 
is, without a base year. What is rarer, it 
is an unweighted index, that is unweight- 
ed except in so far as the very nature of 
the articles selected constitutes a weight- 
ing. 

Experience has convinced us that so 
close is the dependence of trade and in- 
dustry upon prices that in some in- 
stance we have seen the course of prices 
foretell future trade movements. For in- 
stance, in the summer of 1921, at the 
[Cantinmd on page 70) 
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or salesmen 



...found on the 

MULTIGRAPH MAP 



MAKE Q mop of the ploces where 
the Multigraph can serve your 
basiness . . , and yovW cover every 
department if you moke the mop com- 
plete. But you'll double-star the soles 
deportment becouse the Muftigraph 
today is the key to mony a current 
soles problem. 



With MuHigroph equipment you con 
eosily ond economicolly select ond 
cultivofe those morkefs which offer 
soles ot o profit. You con bring pros- 
pects fo the closing point before your 
salesmen coll. Vou con put soles in- 
formation into the honds of both 
solesmen and customers while the 
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S£LL!NC^Y) ^ 




Speed up your business with 

<Jhe MULTIGRAPtt 




foots are fresh, timely and effective. 
Selective selling ond the MulHgroph 
hove proved on aid toword more 
profltoble selling, more sotisfied sales- 
men, ond better collecHons, 

Ask a Multigroph representative for 
detoils , . - or write 

THH AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
IBOd Eait 40rH Srr*«f Ct«¥ttlond, Ohio 

TH£ MULT^GIEAPH SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
137 W«IUii{^toa Stf*«t, W*it, Toronlo, Onr^rio 
lot conttfJt your f«l*phofi< dir«cloi7l 




Tb«Am*rican MullifiropK Solst Company 
m6 Eon 40tli Stml* C^evtland, O. 

Pl»<si« ma if ift copy of your cb«ck lift 
9vid» to MuHigroph Wf*t — ^"33 Wayi/* 

Namo - 

iui fnoH,.. ....... 

Clly ^. 

5ior»..._ 
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Finding Work for the Jobless 



By ALFRED ALBELLI 



WHEN New York City decided 
to establish a Free Employment 
Bureau there was little public con- 
fidence in the step. However, in 
ten weeks the Bureau found jobs 
for over 13,000 workers. In doing 
so it learned much about New 
York's unemployment situation and 
about unemployment in general 



IN its first ten weeks of operation the 
New York City Free Employment 
Bureau found jobs for 13,000 workers. 
"The fact that we found these 
jobs*' says Edward C Rybicki, di- 
rector of the agency, "proves that the 
labor crisis can be solved. There were 
jobs for these idle persons all the time. 
It merely required an organization to 
concentrate on the search for vacancies/' 
Mr« Rybicki admits that he is an 
optimist. But the fact remains that men 
now have jobs who didn't have them 
and those jobs were procured by an 
agency that took up its task Augxjst 15, 
without precedent to follow and with 
only the barest public confidence. 

Unemployment was admitted but 
many persons remembered how an 
earlier demonstration of unemployment 
in the Bowery had broken up in hasty 
flight when an elevator manufacturer 
climbed on a platform and offered work 
for every man preTsient 

Would a Free Employment Apjency 
meet a similar reception or could it ac- 
tuaUy do useful wurk? 

This was the question when the 
Agency oiiened its offices oonipying one 
floor of a large building at 54 Lafayette 
Street. It was the question for which I 
sought an answer when I caUed there 
six weeks later, 

I learned that, in addition to the 
workers it had placed, tlie Agency had 
registered 40,000 unemployed and was 
doing this in a held that private employ- 




"There are jobs for unemployed » The problem is to find them/' 
says E< C Rybicki, shown here interviewing an applicant for work 



ment agencies for the most part did not 
tap. 

I found the Agency to be an efficient, 
smoothly ojierating machine, and I 
found in line, waiting for jobs, some 
thousand men— not the type who had 
fled from the Bowery demonstration, 
but rugged, able-bodied men, young 
men, men who were reaching an age 
when work no longer meant speed in 
production, but, for the most part, men 
who could tackle the average job effi- 
ciently if given the opportunity. 

Labor expert for director 

CHOICE of a director was one of the 
first and most important problems in 
setting up the Agency, Mayor Walker, 
on whose recommendation the Agency 
was established, and Public Welfare 
Commissioner Frank J. Taylor selected 
Mr. Rybicki, He was with the Depart- 
ment of Labor, aiding in organizing 



labor bureaus during the war, and had 
served as conciliator and arbiter in 
labor disputes. 

As Agency director, his first action 
was a survey of the labor situation in 
New York City. Study of records of 
organized labor and statistics provided 
by the 1.200 agencies making up New 
York's Welfare Council indicated that 
250,000 skilled workers and a similar 
number of unskilled workers were un- 
employed. 

With this knowledge of the size of his 
problem, Mr. Rybicki opened his office 
with a staff of 30 trained workers. The 
day after the office was opened it was 
besieged by applicants for jobs. They 
began to gather in front of the building 
at one o'clock in the morning. As late 
as the third week they were lining up as 
early as four o clock in the morning. 
Nearly a thousand men were usually in 
line when the office oiX!ned at 7:30, 

The Agt-ncy operates on the stagger 
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=^5/... thousands of dollars 
in fractions of ounces ! 




^^The old axiom that says an ounce of pre- 
vention is better than a pound of am is par- 
ticularly true in packaging. Even a fraction 
of an ounce waste or overweight per package 
or container can easily run into large sums 
lost yearly. We use Pneumatic Machines as 
a prmntative against waste and inefficiency 
in packaging our product, " 

MR, HOYT R. SHEHAN 

ViCE-PRESlDENL WILDROOT COMPANY 




-^^S Mr. Hoy t R. Shehan, Vice-President of the 
Wildroot Company, Inc.^ so aptljr points out^ there 
are few operations in your plant where profits can 
be lost more quickly than in packaging, A fraaion 
of an ounce overweight, a slight waste in filling 
each bottle, package or container can easily run 
into thousands of dollars of lost profit yearly, 

America's largest producers of packaged goods» 
have a method of avoiding waste and assuring the 
highest efficiency in their packaging operations — 
Pneumatic Machines. They find in Pneumatic 
Machines the ideal balance of speed, accuracy and 
dependable operation that they cannot duplicate 
by any other method. 

Send for the book "An Interview." It gives you 
a concise yet all-indusive picture of the Pneumatic 
Scale Corporation^ its experience, accomplish- 
ments and ability to serve you. 



PNEUMATIC MACHINES 

Ctrton Pccdcrt— Boitom S«l«i— Lining MachiJie* 
— Wcuthing Machbci (N*( *ti4 GfOi*)— Top Scalcfi 
—W tipping Michiji« CTi*h( ^nd W«) —Oppinj 
Michinci^tjbeHnf Machinci—Vscuum Filling B*a- 
cbinet (for liQuidi or ufmi-Uquidi)— Auiomiitk Cap- 
pin* Mftcbinci— AuicMDAtic C*p Foedijiff Michintf— 
Ta Ball Michitief. 



Pneumatic Scale 

Iackaging machinery 

PNEUMATIC SCALE CORP^ LTD., NORFOLK DOVCTSS, MASS. 
Branch ofltfrt in New York, 16 Coftltod St,; Chicajio, 360 North Michi^aji Avci 
SftQ FriDciico, 520 Mukci Sl^ Mdhournc. ViciorUf S^^^^M. S. W. and . 



Wkem wriftHo to FKWN^Tir ScaI.^ Corp., Ltd. fL'aie mrvnian Xati^t's BuMit^tu 
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plan, shifts of workers coming in at 
different hours in the morning. Hours 
are from 7:30 in the morning to 6:30 
at night. 

For this immediate interest in the 
Ag^cy, Mr. Rybicki is indebted to a 
wdl organisied publicity campaign. 
Newspaper editors, realizing that a great 
human problem was involved in the 
establishment of the Agency, gave con- 
siderable space to discussing it. In ad- 
dition, three radio stations offered their 
cooperation and at every opportunity 
the Agency's work was described over 
the air. 

Finally it got abroad that the Agency 
was showing definite results. In the 
fourth week it found emplosmient for 
1,530 men; in the fifth week it placed 
U55 more. 

The question, then, appeared to be 
not, "Does the Agency work?" but 
*"How does it work?" 

Simplified system of regislering 

"THE first thing a man does is register/' 
Mr. Rybicki explained, **We have no 
complicated system. Everything is sim- 
plified. We do not inquire into distant 
pedigree. We nely chiefly on our ability 
to size up 3 man's appearance and per- 
sonality- 

*'The applicant registers his name, 
age, nationality, specifies his trade or 
training and then we consider him ready 



to fill a job. With from 7,000 to E,(MO 
men going through the Bureau's audi- 
torium daily, there is no time for long 
interviews nor for correspondence with 
prospective employers, 

"For instance, the other day we had 
about 2,500 men in one big hall» waiting 
for jobs. The Board of Transportation, 
a department of the city government, 
telephoned that it wanted 500 unskilled 
workers for subway jobs, 

"One of the clerks merely barked out 
the order, and, with complete order, 500 
men were selected and signed up for 
the work. In this case the applic^ts 
had to be citizens of New York State, 
as the state laws prescribe that citizens 
of the state must be given preference 
in filling jobs, 

'*0n the other hand, placards have 
been posted in various parts of the haU. 
Those seeking clerical work line up in 
front of a special card. Those seeking 
work in the trades take their places be- 
fore still another sign, while the un- 
skilled laborers gather in another 
quarter. When a re- 
quest comes in for a 
certain type of work, 
it is relayed to that 
particular plaoe to 
be filled. 

"Our major prob- 
lems are registration 
- squads of clerk^^ 
are kept tremendous- 



ly busy registering the applicants — anti 
the task of finding work. 

The city gives jobs, too 

"THE response from the various city 
departments was most encouraging. 
Commissioner Albert Goldman^ chief 
of the Department of Plants and Stnic- 
tureSj recently informed me that he 
would provide work for several thou- 
sand men on the Tri-Borough Bridge 
which will link the t)oroughs of Man- 
hattan, Bronx and Queens, The work 
will require two years to complete. The 
city has appropriated eight million dol- 
lars for this project, 

"The registration, though it continued 
to be high, tai>ered ofT with the beginning 
of the second montii and the clerks got 
it under control. But the Bureau vigor* 
ously continues its hunt for jobs, 

"We have twelve field agents assigned 
to various sections of Greater New 
York, They canvass every nook and 
cranny where there might be a demand 




One thousand men are frequently in line when the New York Free Employment Bureau 
opeoi at 7:30 ajn. lasidet they line up before placards showing the work they are fitted to do 
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Caughtj 

handed 

has some operation that 
in the red" today because it is being done 
by sloWj inaccurate hand labor that wastes too 
much, costs too much. 

Yes, probably you, too, have it and know it 
—bur think you can*t do anything about it 
because no machine has ever been built to do 
the joK Yet a number of other manufacturers 
who once thought the same way are making 
new profits and better products today. With 
our help they have eliminated the needless 
hands that spilled the "red ink" of lost profits* 

For them we have designed and built special 
machines — machines that have eliminated 
waste, speeded produaion, improved their 
product. For some of them we have modern- 
ized old machinery, speeding it to new output* 

Probably we can do any or all of these things 
for you. Write Special Production Machines, 
Norfolk Downs, Mass*, for full information on 
our service and methods of operarioo, 

Special 

PRODUCTION MACHINES 

-^Division of PNEUMAnC SCALE CORPOXIATION , LIMITED 

Far over thirty years Fneumatic Scalm Corp&ratimit himlud, htu nutnyfactureif auUmaHe 
labof^mving machinery for muny of the world's largcU pToduceri of merchanditu 
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DetexWatchciocks 




9 New mode! Detex Pdtrol and Dctex 
Newman Wdtchclocks bring to the 
pUnt-owncr still greater protection* 

Simplifted design gives greater de- 
pendability — freedom from repairs* 

Sturdier construction resists sfiocts 
and jotts. 

Sealing against dust and dirt cuts down 
wear rn the movement. 

Standardization o( parts assures mini- 
mum cost for repdir service. 

Improved safeguards mak^ D^tex 
Watchciocb absolutely tamperproof. 

New design station boxes protect the 
keys and registermg mechanism* For out- 
door statronSj the Storm proof Station Box 
gives protection from fdm, hail, snow 
end sun* 

Now is a good time to modernize. 
Look over your watchclock equipment 
Semi /or infmiruXLvrnx 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPCmATION 

4153 ftjvtfiiwood Avenue, CKjciisOf IJL 
29 Bcjch St, Boiton 80 V^r kJ. St. N.V. 
Room BOO, 116 M^rktti $t, AtUnEa 

M^nufdcturiifi^ 

NEWMAN • ALEfiT * PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN^S CLOCKS 

Approved br ihc Underwrittri' LflbQr«l|Qrtei:, Inc. 
«rid the Factory Mi^tmls L^bor^tory 



DETEX WATCHCLOCK COBP. 

4153 8«^n$wopd Ave., ChlcJ9«?, \\\* 

Send tn« Informitiert en t^c n4w model Dettit 

Hiewm^n Wdtchrnsn'f Clock 
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for iatxjn These workers are specially 
trained and obtain a high percentage 
of returns each day. 

"Their success and the widespread 
cooperation they have received in all 
quarters is astouBding. 

*'No industrial plant is passed up. 
Our field agents arrange to cooperate 
with the personnel departments of 
liotels, garages, hospitals, department 
stores, nuUs, warehouses and transporta- 
tion lines. 

**Heads of real estate firms have co- 
operated. For them we supply janitors, 
building superintendents, doormen, hall 
attendants and genera! help. 

'*We try to make most of the ap- 
proaching seasonal occupations. For in- 
stance, as moving time approached, we 
obtained the cooperation of every large 
moving firm in all five bcjroughs. The 
demand fur extra men is great at moving 
days. Although the jobs do not last 
long, they help to relieve suffering and 
starvation. Such a short-time job may 
tide a man over into something per- 
manent. 

No desire for farm work 

"AS FOR farm work, I have noticed 
that the men back away when a call 
comes in for a handy man, gardener 
or general farmer. In the fall an 
upstate farmer sent in a request for 12 
apple- pickers. Filling that order was one 
of our most difficult tasks. 

"This leads me up to the point about 
transportation, I have noted that men 
are reluctant to accept jobs in distant 
localities because they have to pay 
traveling expenses, and run the risk of 
not liking the work when they get there. 
In the case of the apple-pickers, we in- 
duced the farmer to send down a truck 
for the men. That helped considerably. 

"We are trying to run the city's em- 
ployment Bureau on a budget, at a min- 
imum of expense to all concerned. 
However, I would not be surprised if 
the Department of Public Welfare 
should coax special appropriations for 
traveling expenses. After all, this 
Bureau's purpose is to find jobs and 
solve a humanitarian problem. 

"My first month *s figures show that 
it cost the city exactly SS.OOO to run its 
own employment bureau. I believe the 
outcome is most gratifying. 

**Although I am a dyed-in-the-wool 
optimist, I am not blind to the prevail- 
ing state of affairs. The most perplex- 
ing phase of the unemployment prob- 
lem concerns the middle-aged man who 
has been thrown out of work by inven- 
tions and the decadence of certain 
industries. 



"Twenty-fivB per cent of the men 
and women registered at this office come 
under the middle-age classification. 
They have come to be regarded as old 
men whom nobody wants. 

"This is indeed a gigantic and fateful 
crisis. What are we going to do with the 
thousands of middle-aged men and wo- 
men who are unemployed, either because 
of general depression in industry or 
because the vocations they have followed 
have become antiquated or extinct? 

Problem for industrial leaders 

"MY solution would be to place the 
problem at the doors of the great in- 
dustrial leaders. Later 1 shall recom- 
mend to the captains of industry and 
the champions of labor that they meet to 
study this problem and adopt a program 
by which steps may be taken to educate 
this class in the new fields of enterprise. 
Somewhere there must remain a use 
for this seasoned manjxjwer." 

Mr, Rybicki went on to say that the 
old-age question has not been very much 
in evidence in the employment Bureau's 
work. Not more than one per cent of the 
applicants are past 60. New York State's 
old-age pension law will provide for 
needy men more than 70. The state has 
appropriated $12,500,000 for this work, 
of which S5,000,000 will be distributed 
among New York City applicants for 
the pension. This will give about S250 
per applicant. 

Although privately operated employ- 
ment agencies at first seemed to re- 
sent tlie municipal bureau, it was soon 
discovered that there was no conflict be- 
tween the two, that they served entirely 
different demands. 

Neutral in labor disputes 

MR. R\BICKI was asked what his 
office would do if a strike broke out in 
the fur or needle trade industries. Would 
he send in several thousand to 
break the strike? 

"This Bureau," he said, "will be neu- 
tral in all such matters. Under no cir- 
cumstances would we interfere with 
labor disputes/' 

One of the prime factors, and one 
which Mr, Rybicki stresses, in his labors 
to find a salvation for the unemployed, 
is the element of courtesy. Kind treat- 
ment for the applicant, with a sympa- 
thetic understanding of his plight, and 
civility from the man who is considering 
his employment, he believes, will have 
an enormous psychological effect in 
buoying up the courage of the disheart- 
ened and help vastly in unraveling un- 
employment problems. 
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TRU CK 



SEE THIS NEW TRUCK. INSPECT 
THE 48-HORSEPOWER TRUCK 
ENGINE. NOTE ITS MODERN DE- 
SIGN, ITS STURDINESS. ASK WHY 
FULL FORCE-FEED LUBRICATION 
INSURES LONGER LIFE, GREATER 
ECONOMY AND DEPENDA- 
BILITY. ASK WHY ALUMINUM 
ALLOY PISTONS, EXTRA LARGE 
WATER AREA, RIGID CRANK- 
SHAFT, PRECISION BEARINGS, 
AND CRANKCASE VENTILATION 
CONTRIBUTE TO SMOOTH, 
QUIET, LOW- COST OPERATION. 

INSPECT, TOO, THE FUtt-FtOATIWC 
A£AR AXLE, RI/GGEO TRANS- 
MISSION, 4-WH££L INTERNAL HYDRAU- 
LIC BRAKES AND MANY OTHER NOTE- 
WORTHY FEATURES OF THIS NEW 
IVx-TON TRUCK. BUY IT COMPLETE 
With standard or special body, chassis f.o.b. oerRoiT. duai kmr wmcels jtr slight ExriiA cost 

DODGI TRUCKS RANGE IN PAYLOAD CAPACITIES PROM 1,300 TO 11,175 POUNDS 

WhHt piiitififf a DoEKiB TiucK d^aJtr pttatt mfnt{i>ti KQtkn*3 BuHntt* 
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HERE ON YOUR DESK 



YOUR sates manager is ifi his 
office, making his report — 
but his voice comes dearly from 
a loud speaker in the little instru- 
ment on your d^k . , . You sum- 

IN A SMALL WOODEN 

moned it — the instant you were 
ready to talk— with the flick of a 
key, # Every moment of your day 
you are in immediate voice-to- 
voice contaa with your entire 

CABINET ♦ IS THE 

office, through the Dictograph 
System o£ Interior Telephones, 
♦ You can issue orders^ hold 
conferences^ get information, con- 
dua all the conversational derails 

VOICE OF YOUR 

of business without once leivtng 
your office or taking a man from 
his desk . . - The telephone 
switchboard is freed from inside 
calls and business is conducted 

ENTIRE OFFICEI 

with greater speed and concen- 
tracion, # It will take only a 
few moments to show you the 
Dictograph system in actual op- 
eration on your desk. A request 
wiJi place you under no obliga* 
tion whatever . . . Gansult the 
telephone direaory for our ad- 
dress in your dry or write to 
Dictograph Products Co. Inc. 
224 West 42nd Street, New York. 



I DICTOGRAPH SYSTEM of 
INTERIOR TELEPHONES 
^*Tbe Modern Miracie ofBminess^* 



When Oil ^X4s a Curiosity 




PETROLEUM and ice, no later 
than our own Civil War days, 
were **curiosities of commerce," 
in the words of an English author 
of that time. James Hamilton Fyfe was 
the author, and in his book, "Merchant 
Enterprise/' published in London in 
1S64, he writes of the "curiosities; * 

While speaking of Canada we may 
mention two commodities in which she 
deals largely, and which may be justly 
termed curiosities of commerce. One of 
these is petroleum or rock oil, a bitumi- 
nous oil, which has been generated in the 
bowels of the earth from the remains of 
animals and plants. It oozes from lime- 
stone cliffs or rises from the soil in 
natural or artificial wells at a high tem- 
perature, and has long been known in 
the vast palaeozoic basin of North 
America, where it is found over a region 
extending from Gasp^» Canada East, to 
Texas. 

"In 1844 it was discovered in Canada 
West, but it was only in 1857 that it 
was sought after as an article of com- 
merce* A company was then formed, 
and lands purchased with that object. 
The distillation of asphalt formerly 
practiced was abandoned* wells were 
sunk, and powerful pumps employed. 
The wells of Wyoming now (1864) 
yield from 600 to 800 gallons of oil per 
diem. The 'oil diggings* at first attracted 
almost as many speculators as the gold 
diggings; but while the excitement con- 
cerning them has cooled down, the 
regular organized working of this new 
source of wealth has largely incr^sed. 
In 1862 upwards of 1,000 oil wells were 
in active operation in North America 
and a considerable quantity was shipped 
to Europe, 

*'Ice is, owing to the difficulty of 
transportation, one of the last things 
which one would expect to find an im- 
portant article of trade, yet such it has 
become. Ice and snow from the caverns 
of Vesuvius and Etna have long been 
bought and sold in South Italy. It is 
also many years since the luxurious 
citizens of London and Paris were en- 
abled to cool their wines with ice from 
Norway. The ice trade of North Amer- 
ica is, however, of comparatively recent 
date and owes its origin to the increased 
rapidity of ocean navigation. It is now 
extended, not only to Europe, but to 
India. Cut into blocks about 12 inches 
square, and packed in sawdust, ice is, 
to the amount of 12,000 tons a year. 



conveyed with very little loss through 
melting, and in a state of beautiful 
transparency, to Calcutta. A large pro- 
portion of the supply comes from the 
lakes of Canada/' 

Author Fyfe also writes of two staple 
commodities of his day and ours, coffee 
and sugar, and reveals some rattier in- 
teresting historical data concerning 
them. Of coffee's introduction to Eng- 
land he says: 

"The use of coffee as a beverage can- 
not be traced further back than the 
fifteenth century, when it gradually 
spread throughout Arabia and Turkey. 
It was first introduced into England in 
1652 by a Greek, Pasqua Rosee, in St- 
Michael's Alley, Comhill, *at the sign 
of his own head/ For 20 years and 
more, however, a strong prejudice pre- 
vailed against the berry. Bluff gentle- 
men of the old school deplored the 
effeminacy which preferred 
'A loathsome potion, not yet understood, 
Symp of soot and essence of old shoes, 
Dasht with diumals and the books of news,' 
to strong ale or old wine. But in spite 
of libel and invective the beverage 
steadily rose in favor and the public 
coffee-houses became important institu- 
tions. . . , Tea reached this country 
ten or 12 years after coffee/' 

Demand created for sugar 

OF the introduction of sugar to Eng- 
lish teacups, Fyfe says: 

"The use of tea and coffee of course 
created a demand for sugar. As early as 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
this article had been imported in small 
quantities into England by the Vene- 
tians, who obtained it from Nubia and 
India; but honey was then, and for long 
afterwards, as it had been with the 
ancients, the chief ingredient employed 
for sweetening liquors or dishes. 

"As soon, however, as tea and coffee 
became fashionable, sugar was in great 
request, and the importation of it con- 
tinued to increase as the consumption 
of these beverages spread from the up- 
per to the middle and then to the lower 
classes, so that the humblest old woman 
in the kingdom at length enjoyed the 
pleasant *cup that cheers but not in- 
ebriates.* 

"In 1700, 10,000 tons of sugar sufficed 
for the annual wants of the kingdom, 
whereas at the present day (1864) we 
require nearly 450,000 tons/'— C. H. 
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BAKELITE SURVEYS A NATION'S INDUSTRIES 




^* ^^^^ 
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GIFTWARES 




In every city and town, ot summer 
and winter resorts, in department 
stores and hotel lobbies, one sees 
the sign 'Gift Shop . Producing ar- 
ticles to meet the demand for gifts 
ond remembrances hos developed 
into on important industry. The tol- 
ents of inventors ond artists are 
drown upon to design attractive 
new articles, ond the world's mar- 
kets ore searched for novelties. 

The makers of giftwares early dis- 
covered the adoptability and beau- 
ty of Bakelite Molded, and made 
use of it in scores of woys. In gift 
shops everywhere you will find num- 
bers of different articles mode of 



it. Cigarette boxes of mony kinds, 
tobacco jars and lighters — desk sets, 
pens and pencils — sewing boxes 
and clocks — thermos bottles, troys 
ond bowls, ore a few typical items. 

Almost ony design or form may be 
reproduced in Bakelite Molded. Ar- 
ttcles come from the mold with o 
hard, lustrous surface that requires 
no buffing, enomeling or lacquer- 
ing, it is made in o number of col- 
ors ond shodes, greens, browns, 
reds and others, end also in jet 
black. Bakelite Materials have found 
a place in practicolly every indus- 
try, ond therr use invoriably im- 
proves quality and oppeorance. 



Tbi Story of fiakvlif* Thii outttcinding romonc* of ineluitrY !i abtorbinq mt*mr, 

U ii lold in on InduiHol rn^lion pictura Him ihowing th« varioui »tog»s in th« mani^foettii-* 
of Sokdll* Mol^vrials, and th« fabncation of RniiKsd pfodvcti' A two-r»«l prfnl on ttandord 
widtii ndn4flBanifiiQbl« itock will b« loaned fft« of cliarg«. Writ* for copy of &ookl«f 42A^ 

BAKELITE CORPORATION 

247 Pork Av«nu«. N«w York, N, Y, Chkogo Officii d35 W. 22ftd 
lAK ELITE COftP* OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufltrin Sh, Toronto^ Out. 



BAKELITE 




THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 




^^^^^^^"i ^^^^^ 
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Diamond Stock 
Drives eliminate 
the delay — 

between your needs 
and their fulfillment 

PUT down three ihing3 ; 

motor speed; Teductmn rattan 
amount of p<Hver to he transmitted* 
These, wirh Drive Dat;a Book No. 78, arc 
M you need to select prompEly th<? right 
Diamond Drive for your installation and 
also to get it promptly — from stock* 

Diamond Motor Drives are more than 
stock drives as that term i§ commonly 
understood — they are sumdard drivesi in- 
dividuativ engineered and produced io 
quantities to custom-built requirements of 
excellence * « , from J4 horse power 

• t, 4 from 600 to ISOO r.p.m, driving speeds 
, , . from I'l to 8p4*1 ratios • * . all immedU 
atety avaiUbte, 

Lifred from the experience of serving 
a growing market for nearly half a centuryt 
the standard Diamond Motor Drive offers 
advai\tages found in no other high speed 
transmission. They are fully de^ribed and 
catalogued in ihe new book No, 78 . ^ • 
mail the coupon for a copy — you will find 
it a valuable addition to your catalog tile* 

DIAMOP^TD CHAIN & MFG. CO. 
417 Kenrucrky Avenue Indianapolis, Ind* 
Officti and Agenlt in Frincip^t Cttua 

TRADE <^ MARK 

Dia«4Wi J ChtiJn & Mfs. Co^ 
417 Kemuclty Avenue. 
[n.JLiirLapo1i&p Indianii 
Pleatc *cri J mc a copv ofwur 
new ^ack Drive Ourii Book 
No. 78—^^1 hout obUiprlon^ 
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HUMAN NATURE IN BUSINESS 

By Fred C. Kelly 



Wk^ wriiittg phasf mtmHam Nalht*'* Bmiinfit 



IT doesnt just happen that big mail- 
order houses and other firms that sell 
by catalog have the indexes to their 
big books in the middle rather than 
at the front or rear. 

The reason is that when the index is 
in the middle, or thereabouts, many 
people hunting for it encounter pages 
containing pictures of various articles 
that interest them and they buy more 
than if the index were more easily found. 



DAVID FRIDAY, famous economist, 
recently remarked : 

''Anyone trying to make a profit from 
the stock market should remember that 
a broker is a person to get money from 
and not to give money to. If you^re in 
the habit of receiving margin calls from 
your broker and giving him more 
money, then you should realize that 
there is some serious fault in your 
system.*' 



IT just this minute occurred to me that 
there is a logical reason why any wise 
person in the stock market should be 
prepared to give his broker considerably 
more margin money than the broker ex- 
pects. Since the usual margin require- 
ment is what nearly everybody puts up 
that is the very reason it is not enough. 

The only way that large, powerful in- 
terests can get stock cheaply is by induc- 
ing the public to sell at the wrong time 
and to do this they must force prices so 
low that the margin with which the 
average person started out is consumed. 



IN a recent intelligence test among em- 
ployees in a big industrial plant, 25 men 
rated one another on eight different 
traits, including intelligence. Then the 
average rating of all for each man and 
his own rating of himself were computed 
for comparison. 

It appeared that the more intelligent 
persons were able to judge more accu- 
rately » with the exception that each 
man's prejudice in favor of himself 
blinded somewhat his judgment in re- 
gard to his own more desirable traits. 
The less intelligent the man was, the 
more he was inclined to overestimate his 
own more desirable traits. 

Nearly everybody was inaccurate in 
judging his own degree of sociability and 



his own sense of humor. The more con- 
ceited the man was, the less accurate 
were all his estimates of himself. 



THERE'S a magic touch to success in 
business. Once a man becomes success- 
ful, it is twice as easy to be still more 
so. Everybody is prejudiced in his favor 
and ready to help. 

Consider, for example, E, J. Kulas, 
head of Otis Steel Company and of 
Midland Steel Products. The latter 
company began to make money when 
Kulas organized it and that led Cleve- 
land bankers to commandeer Kulas to 
save Otis SteeL In five years, under his 
direction, the value of the common stock 
increased from less than $5,000,000 to 
more than $40,000,000. 

A little while ago it was announced 
that Kulas had been elected a director 
of the Cleveland Worsted Mills Co,* 
whose stock had been low for a long 
time. The next day the price of that 
stock advanced eight points. In other 
words, the magic of success began to 
work, just at the merest suggestion, , 



INDICATIONS are that the time is 
coming when cash customers may be 
taken just as seriously as credit custom* 
ers. But not just yet. Stores still wait 
on credit customers ftrst— because clerks 
know them by name. 

Not long ago, a certain retail shoe 
company wished to locate a pair of 
perfect feet. A clerk in one of the 
branches happened to recall a man who 
had bragged about having feet free 
from corns or any other ailment. The 
man had txiught shcjes in that same 
place 28 years. He always wore the same 
make and always ^id cash. 

Usually he wore his new pair out, 
and left the old ones. Hence the store 
never had occasion to ask him his name. 
After the store had awarded a prize to 
a man with only one perfect foot, the 
customer with two perftxrt feet walked 
in and was shocked to learn that he 
might have had the pri^e if his name 
had been on the company's books. 

As a consequence of this episode, the 
entire chain of stores has adopted a 
system for obtaining the names and 
addresses of cash as well as of credit 
customers. They hadn't thought of that 
before. 
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THE SMOfcGERS 
WIN? 



■HE "smo^gers", the people who permit their 
chimneys to belch forth clouds of dirty smoke, 
or greasy film that contaminate the atmosphere 
and spread dirt over everythinjg, will begin their 
winder's work soon. 

Will they win in your town? Or will the sense 
of civic pride and civic responsibility seixe the 
leadership and keep the winter skies above you 
clean and healthy? 

The choice is yours. The way to cleaner skies 
is easy. For homes, it means using a fuel like 
Famous Reading Anthracite — that better Penn« 
sylvania hard coal — clean, sootless, smokeless, 
dependable and economical. 

Your coal merchant has it, or can get if. Just 
insist on Reading Anthracite ^ — nature never 
made, nor has man discovered, a finer fuel. 



^^^^ 



READING 



THAT 



THE PHILADELPHIA ANG flEAOINQ 
COAL AND IRON COMPANY 



f BEITER PE^^SYLVAMI4 
HARD C04L 



fVhem wn'timi/ i& Tmi PuiLAiSLiPtfiA ASfO RtAmna Coal amd Imn CQUtAUY pt^^e mmiion Natim'M ButinuM 
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The Giant and the Pygmy 




6ITHER from your own personal experience or 
from observation you know how miserable one 
can feel when suffering from a cold. 

Of course you know some of the causes — 
chilling drafts, wet feet, over-fatigue, balky 
digestion, or an invading germ. You know it 
is harder to fight a cold when you are run- 
down. Keep yourself fit. 

For the sake of your own personal comfort 
you want to get rid of a cold in the shortest 
possible time. For your own personal 
safety and that of your friends you ought 
to get rid of a cold in the shortest possible 
time. 

There are many different kinds of colds- 
hard to distinguish one from the other. All 
of them are threats and one leads to another. 

The original cold, if not promptly cured, 
breaks down resistance and is sometimes 
followed by a second cold more stubborn 
and oftentimes more treacherous than the 
first. The mucous membrane of the nose and 





© ItilD M*L. I.CO. 

throat is so weakened by Cold No. i that the 
way is opened for dangerous germs to enter. 

Cold No, I is the Pygmy that crawls through the 
. keyhole and unlocks the door for Cold No, 2, 
V the Giant. In fact, to carry the picture further, 
the Pygmy Cold, which may be nothing 
worse than snuffles, a slight cough, a bit of 
an ache or a pain, may be followed by any 
one of several Giant Colds — influenza* pneu' 
monia or tuberculosis. 



Take no chances the next time that symp' 
toms of catching a cold are shown by you 
or someone in your family. Consult your 
doctor and dispose of the Pygmy quickly, 
before he can open the door for the Giant, 
At such a time a skilful doctor is your best 
ally and you will be wise in following faith' 
fully his orders. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will 
be glad to mail free, its booklet, "Just a 
Cold? Or'' -to anyone who requests it. 
Address Booklet Department 1250-U. 



Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

Frederick H, Eckek, President One Madison Ave^ New ¥ork« N. Y, 
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The Map of the Nation s Business 



By FRANK GREENE 

Mdnd^ing Editor^ Brddstreet'i 




Business conditions 
as of November 1 



OCTOBER was 
^nearly every- 
I thing that Sep- 
tember was, 
having seen a re- 
newal of stock-market liqui- 
dation with consa^uent new 
low levels of prices; the same 
condition in many commodi- 
ties, with a new low registered 
by the monthly index num- 
bers; a reactionary trend in 
iron and steel output and 
prices, the latter particularly 
in that barometric element, steel scrap; 
*^ntinued low rates for money on call 
^nd for commercial use; alternate spells 
warm and cold weather with the gen- 
^^al drift naturally toward lower tem- 
peratures; some freak storms such as 
s^mitropical rains in some areas, and 
severe snow storms along the nortliem 
frontiers of New York and Penn- 
sylvania, 

The first week of November also saw a 
political overturn which upset the parly 
iti power, drastically reducing existing 
^i^ajorities in both houses of Congress 



LOOKING at the net results for October 
in trade and industry, tt may be said that 
wholesale and jobbing tended to lag while in- 
dustry on the whole actually receded. Retail- 
ing^ on the other hand^held up aswell ascould 
be expected and did not appear to recede 
as did primary operations 



and causing remarkable changes in a 
long list of states in the northern half 
of the country from New England to the 
Rocky Mountains. What looks like a 
sort of bloc government for the next 
two years apparently impends in the 
absence of decisive majorities in either 
great party. 

It is not surprising that some of these 
happenings acted as a drag upon the 
course of general business, which was 
hardly up to the anticipations that a 
year-long depression had not made any 
too optimistic. Looking at the net results 



in trade and industry, it may 
be said that wholesale and 
jobbing tended to lag while 
industry, taken as a whole, 
actually receded. On the other 
hand, retail trade, which had 
assumed an active air for a 
while in answer to a cold snap 
maintained a rather leisurely 
course throughout but at the 
same time held up quite as 
well as could be expected and 
certainly did not appear to 
re<^e as did primary opera- 
tions. Collections also held a slight 
gain re^stered early in the period under 
review. 

This mixed movement in trade and 
industr>' may have been responsible for 
the statements by several obser\'ere that 
there had beai a ''sidewise movement" 
in business. 

There is fairly abundant evidence that 
distributive trade actually has thrown 
off the lethargy of the late summer and 
is to that extent better situated than it 
was. So, too, there seems to be fairly 
good evidence that, although trade in 
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necessaries — food and, to a considerable 
extent, clothing — nrionopolized a good 
part of what improvement was shown, 
some lines of manufacture, such as silks, 
cottons, woolens and radio, actually pro- 
gressed. Silk manufacturing set up new 
high records of consumption of raw ma- 
terial or, as described in official reports, 
**approximate deliveries to mills." 

As to these examples of progress, it 
may be said that there was apparent 
recognition of the fact that prices of the 
raw materials of th^ industries had 
reached levels low enough to tempt 
manufacturers to buy. To the extent 
that this was done, thereforCp it may be 



reasonably asserted that these lines are 
no longer ''scraping the bottom.** 

There were, it is true, some lines — 
shoes, leather and furniture— which did 
not fare as well as did the textiles. There 
were still others, such as coal, which 
derived a sort of fitful* activity from 
spells of cold weather and ebbed or 
flowed accordingly. 

Lighter iities forge ahead 

IT MIGHT be said that lighter lines 
seemed to move rather better than the 
heavier industries which may have re- 
Rected the advance of the season in a 



slower movement. For many years there 
has been repeated the legend or tradi- 
tion that the difference between good 
and poor trade is only 15 per cent. Just 
what basis for this saying exists or has 
existed is hard to determine, perhaps as 
hard as to ascertain the truth of the 
celebrated one that 95 per cent of all 
men in business ultimately fail. 

This is all aside from the ix>int we are 
trying to make here as to how much 
business is off from a year ago. If one 
looks at a few lines he will find that 
automobile output in October shows a 
decrease of 60 per cent from a year ago. 
Steel ingot production shows a 40 per 
cent decrease and pig iron output 39.6 
per cent. He may back these up with de- 
creases in September from September 
of 1929 of 21.9 per cent in building per- 
mits, 32 per cent in iron-ore output, 21 
per cent in car loadings, 26 per cent in 
rubber consumption, 32 per cent in cot- 
ton cloth yardage, 27J per cent in tire 
output, 28.8 per cent in raw wool con- 
sumption and so on. 

It would be hard to find a common 
denominator for all of th^ things, but 
if we take some of the index figures of 
trade as compiled for a few years past, 
(see article on How We Make the Map 
of Business on page 50) we learn that 
the industrial falling off from a year ago 
is 37 per cent, the decline in wholesale 
trade is 30.8 per cent and that in retail 
trade is 20. 8 i>er cent. 

How much business is off ^ 

IT MAY be submitted here that the 
statement that business movements are 
21 to 37 per cent off from a year ago 
does not seem so improbable allowing 
for the fact that prices have declined 
nearly 20 per cent since October 1, 1929, 
and that the movement of the cruder 
forms of merchandise have probably 
fallen more rather than less than the 
indicated price level itself. 

To turn from these reflections about 
the possible extent of the present trade 
and industrial reaction to considering 
some particular features, we might note 
that, with the advance of the season, 
it Is possible to weigh up some of tlie 
crop results of the year. Take the eight 
leading cereals, for instance, wheatJ 
com, oats, barley, rye, rice, buckwheal 
and grain sorghums. The yield of these 
in 1930 promises to be about 4,800.000,- 
000 bushels against 5,151,000.000 
bushels in 1929 and 5,788,000,000 
bushels in 1928 — decreases of 7.2 and 
17 per cent respectively. When it is re- 
called that grain prices as shown by the 
index numbers are 30 per cent below 
1928 at this date and 28 per cent below 



Business Indicators 



Latem motttli of 1930 and the Same Month of 1929 and 192a 
Cotn^ared widi the Same Montb ol 1927 
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U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Purchasing Power t>f the Retail Dollar 
Purchasing Pawer of the CIrrthtng D<Vlbr 
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X Excludes Bonton, Oevekud, Chicatfo, AtiRcks. Phiiaddiihia, Dciroh, San Fmndicd, 

and New York, 
• PretimtisaTf 

Piep»red for Knftm^t Bnnnrts hf Oeneri! SiaJbtlcal Dtvijtiim* We*irrti Eliniric C*j. 
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TIME-THAT TOUGH OLD TESTER 



(/S9 o/rfy fl&admg 

With Bmding 5- 
Poinf Pipe— you 7/ 
know them bjf the 
indented spitai 
band 



Here is Time/ that Tough Old Tester of everything in this 
world. To his aid, Time calls all the destructive forces of 
the universe. Years come and go, storms and sunshine, heat 
and cold make their accustomed rounds, while Time, the 
Tough Old Tester, broods over the world, trying^ testing, 
destroying. 

Yet Time, the Tough Old Tester, does have his troubles. 
Against one material devised by man. Time and his serving- 
men falter. The material is genuine Puddled Wrought Iron — 
the metal of which Reading 5-Point Pipe is made- 

READING IRON COMPANY, Reading, Pennsylvania 

RCiNU/NE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON^H] 
EA.DINC PIPE 
DiAMftTiRS RAH01N& FROM ^ TO 24 INCHED I 



For Xour Protection, 
This Indented Spiral 
Forever Marks 




Science and fft¥enffon HavB He^er Found a Satisfactory Substitute for Oenulne Puddled Wrought itoa 



Whrtt xt'ritin(t ta HxADiKr* TiOJt Cftnfhxr pitou mmttm SoIwh'm JTntfnm 
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ESERT I3LOOMS 



Where mtghty stretches of bleak, burned 
country once sprawled In the sun, far^ 
flung regimcDts of ripening grain $tand in 
columns at ^^ilute to the friendly waters 
whieb come from afar to nourkh them. 
Swamps and glades, for coumlcts cemuriei 
submerged in muck^ by the touch of m^n's 
geniuii and detertninauon, have riiien from 
junj^le mire to blooming plaii>9, sighing 
in the wind* 

These achievements are not miracles. 
Neither do they become realities by mere 
dreaming nor economic necessity. Prac- 
tical visualisation — eitpert application — 
trained execution, these are the man^forces 
which wave the magic wand of life over 
the brown, barren fields of fi^rgotten 
ages I Adding nothing to that which 
already exists in these places-i — supplying 
the one needed element that brings rich 
elements already present together in per* 
feet combinattun. 

Every year many thousands of men, en^ 
do wed with unexcelled native qualities, 
recognizing the ^ necestity of practical 
training lo mobilke their talents for the 



conquest of success, enroll for courses with 
the International Correspondence Schools, 
These men, residing everywhere, fiml in 
L C, S, study tbe one element required to 
place them in full command of their nat- 
ural assets and busineiis experience. In a 
proved way, they reclaim their own dcs* 
tinies . « * plant the seeds which insure 
bounteous hat^vest years ahfarfl Confi- 
dently ^ they challenge the future. 

In reclamation projects today, or whcr- 
ev^er the marching development of modern 
dvilization is under way^ executives are 
present who equipped themselves for lead- 
ership in these stupendous tasks by devot- 
ing spare-time lo I. C engineering and 
business courses. In every field of impor* 
tant endeavor men are present who point 
with pride to L C, S, instruction as the 
beginning of their careers* Each year thou- 
sands of enrolments come from younger 
men who are following the experience — 
and advice — of their superiors. 

Nearly four millian men, in the thirty- 
nine years of this institution*! history^ h^ve 
coroe under the induence of I. C study. 



Peruse the "who's who" list of American 
and world busine?is— their names here are 
legion f Each year literally thousands of 
I. C trained men forge to the front in 
their callings. 

International Correspondence Schools 
text-books have been written and arc con- 
stantly revised by more than fifteen hun- 
dred authorities in their respective fields. 
till of the worM's leading industrial and 
commercial organizations have arranged 
v^ith L C, S, to supply training to their 
employees ; 3SS leading railroads have done 
likewise. 

In the great mission of providing in- 
spiration for the reclamation of men's un- 
developed resources and utilization of 
their natural talents, Intprnational Corre- 
spondence Schools stand as a great reser- 
voir in the desert place of a world that is 
more and more requiring expert and prac- 
tical training for the bigger opportunities 
ahead! In all walks of life^ this training 
is helping men bloom into greater success. 

Write for the booklet, "The Business 
of Building Men I" It is free. 



International Correspondence 



MEMBER^ NATtONAL 
HOME SrUQY COUNCil 



IVhtn tLTi^iiiir fa l!CTm»s(AttO)i*t CotiEirosrnESics SmooLg fitfaxe mmtiott Mati^tt'j Bujincts 
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1929 some idea may be had of the ex- 
tent of the declines that the farmer is 
facing in both price and yield. 

It may be recalled that last spring the 
savings banks were reported to be get- 
ting increased deposits. This was vari- 
ously construed, some of the comment 
being to the effect that there was plenty 
of money in the country and so on. At 
the time» it was suggested that some of 
these deposits represented money with* 
drawn from business or from the money 
market where rates were low and placed 
in the banks to get the four and four one- 
half per cent interest thus afforded. 

Some months ago savings-bank men 
called attention to the fact that a great 
deal of what they thought was non-sav- 
ings money was offerings and some of 
the bankers were inclined to discourage 
the tendency to use the banks for this 
type of financial storage. The report of 
the Savings Bank Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers' Association made public 
early in November indicates that de* 
posits in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1930, had increased by $267,180.- 
000, thus reaching the highest point 
ever recorded and contrasting 

with a decrease at the similar 

date a year ago of $195305.- 
000. On June 30 this year 
savings deposits totalled $28,- 
485.000,000. The number of 
depositors also gained slightly. 

Whether this money was 
money withdrawn in the pre- 
ceding year, invested in the 
stock market and later re- 
turned to the savings bank or 
whether it was non-savings 
money taking advantage of 
savings banks rates is still a 
matter of discussion. The fact 
is to be noted, however , that 
a number of the savings 
banks in Greater New York 
agreed some time ago to re- 
duce the rate from four one- 
half to four per cent with the 
idea of discouraging this latter 
class of depositors. 

Wheat still low 



from the crops in the southern hemi- 
sphere. 

Cotton, on the other hand, after sink- 
ing to the ten-cent level rose rapidly 
during the last ten days of October, and 
advanced 1^ cents in a few days. This, 
in conjunction with the disposition to 
k^p down mill overproduction and the 
efforts to get an agreement among the 
mills to abolish night work plus the 
curtailment policy enforced for some 
months past, proved a sharp stimulant 
to raw cotton, to cotton goods and to 
prices of both. 

It is not generally appreciated, how- 
ever, that foreign buyers were also at- 
tracted by the low price of the great 
southern staple, but it is nevertheless 
a fact that although foreign demand for 
our wheat, good in June and July, sag- 
ged off later, that for cotton has been 
large and for September the increase in 
the value of cotton exports even at the 
very low prices paid was double the in- 
crease shown in all exports for Septem- 
ber over August, 

Reports as to retail trade for October 
are yet rather fragmentary but chains 



THE lower trend of prices 
among the great staples par- 
ticularly during the past year 
which has been responsible for 
the downward movement of 
the indexes has had some re- 
percussions. Wheat, as yet, 
has not displayed much rally- 
ing power and is about 50 
cents a bushel below a year 
^go. This seems due to liberal 
stocks here and good reports 




The map of 
last tttotltfl 




The niAp of 
A year ago 



October shows decreases from last month 
and a year ago in automobile production, 
steel ingot and pig iron producdoti 



reporting — some 48 — indicate a decrease 
of 4.8 per cent in October from the like 
month a year ago. Indications, however, 
are for a fairly good gain over Septem- 
ber of this year. For the ten months of 
the year, a gain of about one-^half per 
cent over 1929 is indicated, this compar- 
ing with an increase of 25,8 per cent in 
the ten months period of 1929 over 1928, 
The latter year gained 16.9 per cent 
over 1927 which in turn saw an increase 
of 10.6 per cent over 1926, 

This very slight change from a year 
ago after three years of continual in- 
crease seems evidence alike of the growth 
of the chain store idea and of the per* 
manency of this method of selling goods. 

Department store sales down 

DEPARTMENT store sales for October 
decreased 8 per cent from a year ago 
and the decrease for the ten months to 
date is 7 per cent below 1929. In the 
ten months period a year ago a gain 
of 3 per cent was shown over 1928 which 
in turn increased one per cent over 
1927, the latter likewise gaining a small 
fraction of one per cent over 
1926. Here will be seen con- 
tinuous increases, small 
though they were, in the three 
years preceding 1930 which 
latter year, however, promises 
to cancel a good portion of the 
previous increases. 

Copper reached a new low 
of 932 cents in October, and 
good buying resulted. Talk 
of a combination of copper in- 
terests to bring about world 
curtailment was started by a 
visit here of African and other 
foreign producers who were 
said to be conferring with 
American interests about cur- 
tailment Canadian and Afri- 
can mines were said not to 
have followed other interests 
in reducing output. 

Employment reached a new 
low level in October and there 
has been an apparent awaken- 
ing of the public to the fact 
that a hard winter was on the 
way. A number of public and 
private movements have been 
started to alleviate suffering. 

The September figures of 
employment compiled at the 
Bureau of Statistics in Wash- 
ington showed 20 per cent de- 
crease in pay rolls. Building 
and allied trades showed the 
greatest quiet, with permit 
values for September and nine 
months the lowest since 192L 
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HAndlial kt«1 wirh « 2B-ton urnp^V' 
ity •Cenm jQcumotive crane, Iniet — 
"Ffttiiua", r«pfcrdjcicd irom the 
D>rij|ii«iil bronite bv Mmx Eiillili. 



llRED WORKMEN 

Are Not Big Producers 

A good productioo manager would not think of 
putting a skilled operator to work on a worn out 
machine- Yet thousands of men who are only 
partially efficient are curtailing the output of cost- 
ly machines— men dead tired from hfting loads 
which human beings were never meant to handle. 

Wherever you find low production costs today, 
you will also find that workmen are being paid 
largely for using their heads and not their brawn. 
And, in thousands of these same plants you will 
find Industrial Brownhoist cranes cutting costs by 
doing the heavy handling. 

Business today calls for equipment which will 
quickly pay lor itself. An Industrial Brownhoist 
locomotive or crawler crane is such an invest- 
menL Let us tell you about the size and type 
which will do your work to best advantage* 

Industrial Brownhoist Corpuration, General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 

Diim«f Qffic«t: Ntiw York, Pliilideiphii. Ftttibarilip Dctrait, Chtc*«a, San Fr«n«i»«o, Ncrv Orluoft 
PlmitB: BrwoliotM DlviNion, Ct«velin<{, Ohio: IntluitriBt Dlviiioo* Bif Q\tr. A*! iehilsit^ 
El^rria Foundry Divi»OD. tiLr^i*^ OhiD 

INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 



How Wc Make the 
Map of Business 

(Coniinued from page 52) 
depth uf deflation, we saw this price 
index turn up in advance of the indus- 
trial movement. 

In doing this, by the way, it also 
anticipated, by a full month, the move- 
ment of the stock-market averages, 
which are so often regarded as indica- 
tors of the future course of trade and 
industrial activity. 

Without attempting to make any in- 
vidious comparisons, I may say that 
last year, when the stock market was 
making some new high records, the 
commodity price index refused to get 
excited and really went somewhat below 
the 1928 level. 

As to the causes for the differences in 
some years as compared with others in 
the matter of anticipating movements, 
I suppose that an abundance of money 
at low rates might be deemed one cause 
for the stock market ninninj^ counter to 
commodity-price movements and, ac- 
cording to some people, proving the 
claim that the stock market is an indus 
try by itself. 

Cammodieies show conditions 

AS TO BmdslTeefs index anticipating 
trade movements, may it not be that 
intelligent men, dealing in each of a 
number of commodities whose prices are 
included in this index number and 
carefully watching individual products, 
are as quick to sense a coming basic 
change in the conditions that rule these 
commodities as are some other unques-^ 
lionably intelligent men who read the 
signs in the stock market and act ac- 
cordingly? 

I recall here that a friend of mine, 
an acute observer if ever there was one, 
has recently stated that he looks to 
Bmdstreefs index to signal a rise in iron 
and stcei prices. 

As to the down-hill movement in the 
past year or more, I feel that while 
falling prices may be a discourage- 
ment to buying, fallen prices should 
certainly be an aid to the restoration 
of confidence and a stimulus to con- 
sumption which may have been checked 
at higher levels. 

Thus in reading signs in general busi- 
ness or speculation there is definite help 
to be had through keeping a sharp eye 
upon this very sensitive barometer of 
price movement, the Bradstreet index 
number. 



U*hen ^vHtinft lt> T'^ftrmii tt, HiOwifHoiiiT Ccnir*ii*Tiox i^teaitr mrntu^ti S'otwn't BvMmtss 
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Ounces of Prevention 
Tons of Saving 



BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, in hia famous "Paor 
Richard'* proverb^ underestimated the value 
of **an ounce of prevention.'* When it happens to 
be an oimce of lire prevention^ such an ounce is 
worth not only *'a pound of cure" but a ^reat 
many pounds of property owners' dollars. 

Here is the way it works, Wlien 
a group of property owners^ insured 
in a mutual fire insurance eorpfira- 
Uon, exercise care to prevent fire, 
the reduced fire losses benefit every 
policyholder directly. 

And the reason for this is thai tlie 
sa^dng effected by a mutual com- 
pany is passed on to the policy* 
holders, in annual dividends. 



A mutual company is owned by its policy- 
holders and operated for their good exclusively. 

The dividend savings received each year by 
mutual fire policyholders run into many millions 
of dollars. 

To the individual property owner it means a 



An Unparalleled Record 

7S Iciidiiig^ m«rfv oeopuuc* wader Siit* 
■tip«n'^ii»Fi cuiiiiti4t« tbs Fodfltiitidii «f llttttMl 
Wlaw lauLnmrit CoiapviiM, Tim <i|4Ht Fsdffli- 
tUm coaipanj wm towiod la llll.. Fhv oUbctt 
trm mm* thmn 100 ] 



Of llifl ivnuiiiiiti^ cQcapi 

9 >r« brt^fTD 7S mad 11^ jwn old 
10 bciHr<rv SO nod TS yean ciM 
30 m b#f w«a 3 S mud 50 jurt cJii 
30sn bcrttr«i!n 10 Add SSjisttoldl 



sii niattf niliiti|3 doUan^ hm*f 
and LhLttj teillHlOt vl ilulUrv. 



^Jl/lMtimiL qM 



saving of 2Q% or more on the cost 
of his fire insurance. 

The mutual plan of fire insur- 
ance, and it is the oldest plan in 
operation, is outlined and explained 
in an inleresting booklet, available 
on request. Address Mutual Fire 
Insurance, Room 2206-G» 180 
Niirth Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, 
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Each rural school tfi Porto Rico is surrounded by a stnali fartn, 
cultivated by the bo>^s under the direction of a practical farmer 



A Rift in Porto Rico's Clouds 



By ART BROWN 



HURRICANE, pestilence and starvation have brought 
dark day$ to Porto Rico, But this island oF ours is on the 
way to better things. Essentially an agricultural community, 
Porto Rico may become before many years one of Ameri- 
ca's most important out*of-season vegetable gardens 



G>V, THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT in his annual report^ 
recently made public, tells of 
a critical situation in Porto 
Rico. StJCty per cent of Uie 
people are out of employment Eco- 
nomic conditions are bad. Poverty is 
widespread* 

Porto Rico is still suffering from the 
hurricane which devastated the Island 
in 1928 and left a third of its population 
destitute. But Porto Rico was suffering 
hardships before the hurricane. Its basic 
trouble is overpopulation. Overpopula- 
tion has bred poverty, and other things 
have followed — ignorance, starvation^ 
disease. 

Governor Roosevelt, after studying 
the situation first-hand, suggests a 
remedy, "We must have more intensive 



agriculture," he says, '*We must in addi- 
tion have industries,"' 

Porto Rico is already making some 
headway in agriculture. The Govern- 
ment is buying land from large land- 
holders and is using it for homesteading 
purposes, giving small farms to indus- 
trious people. It has a good Agricultural 
Department, is developing demonstra- 
tion farms and establishing farm 
bureaus. 

Government teaches fartnitig 

*'EACH rural school," says Governor 
Roosevelt, "is surrounded by a small 
farm, cultivated by the boys under the 
direction of a practical farmer. Each boy 
is encouraged to have a small truck 
garden at home." 



Carlos E, Chardon, Porto Rico's com- 
missioner of agriculture and labor, pre- 
dicts that if Porto Rico continues to 
make the same sort of progress in farm- 
ing it has begun to make, that before 
many years the Island will be one of 
America's most important out-of-season 
vegetable gardens. 

*Torto Rico planted more acres of 
fruits and vegetables last year than ever 
before in any five-year period," he says. 
"During the four winter months we ex- 
port fresh fruits and vegetables to the 
States at a price wliich nets us a good 
profit. That income will help our people 
buy the things they need,** 

The freight-rate structure now per* 
mits Porto Rico to put fresh fruit and 
vegetables into the New York market 
in competition with the Gulf States. 
Whether this condition will continue, 
it is difficult to say. But there still is 
another thing which will make Porto 
Rico increasingly important as a garden 
patch for the States. It can supply the 
New York market with grapefruit, 
oranges and tomatoes a month ahead 
of the production season in the Gulf 
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rinting rotogravure— the supreme / 
— on anything but the finest paper obtain- Ij 
able for that purpose, is like trying to re- 
produce a Raphael on wrapping pa- /y 
per. Fine Quality is sacred. Kimberly- llf/j 
Clark for sixteen years has main- //////l 
tained the highest standards 
in paper making for quality IIIIIIIIIL 



rotogravure printing. Thus 
shall it always be— roto- 
gravure deserves the 
best. Keep it so! t 





And there musi be o reason^ foo^ why printers recommend 
KimherlY'Clark papers for broadsides^ hovse organs, fine 
booklets, package enclosures, cofoJogs, and ofher titero- 
ture in rotogravure prepared for exacting customers. 
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States, and can do the same thing again 
for another month after the production 
season in the Gulf States is closed. 

For a number of years Porto Rico has 
been experimenting with Irish potatoes. 
Commissioner Chardon says» and has 
found that in the upper hills, where the 
nights are unusually cool, it can raise 
good potatoes during the winter months 
for export. 

The winter months in Porto Rico are 
ideal for growing other things— egg- 
plant, cabbage, peppers, strawberries 
and cucumbers. In fact, Porto Rico's 
growing season extends from one end of 
the year to the next. 

It is possible to raise not merely one 
crop a year, but two or three. It is hard 
on the soil, to be sure, but the farmers 
are beginning to see the value of fer- 
tilizers—and can afTord to buy fertilizers 
from the States so long as we buy fresh 
fruits and vegetables from them. 

For the benefit of those who may be 
^ a bit rusty on their geography, Porto 
Rico is a possession of the United Stales. 
It is one of the West Indies, 1,400 miles 
southeast of New York City, is nearly 
rectangular in shape, about 100 miles 
long from east to west and 35 to 40 
miles wide. Its area is slightly under 
3,600 square miles and it has a popula- 
tion of 1,500,000, 

Mountain ranges as high as 4.000 
feet and broken by unusually fertile 
valleys extend across the island from 
east to west. Transportation in these 
mountains used to be one of Porto 
Rico's big problems, but the Govern- 
ment remedied that with a network of 
fine roads. 
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Most profit in vegetables j 

GOOD transportation, as a matter of 
fact, is one of the reasons Porto Rico \ 
is able to raise fruits and vegetables for 
export. The government roads have 
opened the fertile valleys in the moun- 
tains and brought them closer to market. 
Another reason Porto Rico is raising 
fruits and vegi^tables is that its inhabi- 
tants are beginning to realize that tliere 
is more money in this crop than in any 
other. 

Sugar brings them a gross income of 
about $230 an acre. It requires wide 
lands, special machinery, mass-produc- 
tion methods. Tobacco brings $400 an 
acre. Fruits and vegetables bring a gross 
income of about S700 an acre. 

It is estimated that more than a hun- 
dred thousand acres are available for 
raising orchard and garden products. 
At present— in spite of the increased 
production of these crops in the last year 
only ten per cent of the potential acre- 
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I^irgest Hydro-electric Development 
Ever Built In One Step — 

The G>nowiiigo hydro-electric development of The Philadelpliia 
Electric Company Sjratem, designed and built by Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporatioiii supplies 378*000 horse-power to Phila* 
delphia and vicinity. It waa completed six months ahead of BchedtiJe. 

STONE & WEItSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 

A BCBsmiABY mi STOm A H'EBSTKB. IMCOKPVRATEV 
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THE amatitig ability of 
the electric clock to 
keep absolutely correct 
time is certainly a remark* 
able achievement. Such 
faithful performance has 
required great engineer* 
ing skill and unusual man- 
ufacturing genius. 

It is a real tribute to Shake- 
proof that the leading Elec- 
tric Clock manufacturers 
are using Shakeproof Lock 
Washers and Shakeproof 
Locking Terminals, Their 
tesES have shown that 
Shakeproof provides the 
positive locking ability 
that accuracy demands. 

Your product deserves 
Shakeproof protection, too I 
Test Shakeproof Lock 
Washers in your own shop 
and see for yourself how 
they improve performance 
and add to the life of the 
produce Free samples are 
sent on request— be sure 
to write for yours today! 

SHAKEPROOF 

Lock, Washer Company 

(DivhUa of Ulinah T^l lP'<>f jb/ 

2557 North Keelcr Avenue 
Chicago^ ILJinois 
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age is being used. The fmit and vege- 
table industry in Porto Rico did not 
come about overnight. It has been a 
gradual development during the last 15 
years. But it has just recently gained a 
new impetus^ taken on a new import- 
ance, in light of what it can do to help 
the people help themselves. I t is now the 
Island's fourth industry, surpassed only 
by the production of sugar cane, needle- 
work and tobacco. 

The fruit and vegetable industry is 
the only agricultural industry in Porto 
Rico showing a gain. The siigar-cane 
crop is valued at 56 million dollars a 
yeaTp and tobacco at 10 million dollars. 
All the available sugar lands are now 
in use, so there can be no great gain 
in the value of that crop. Fruit is now 
rated as a seven'million-doUar-a-year 
crop, but it promises to pass tobacco 
before many years, and may even give 
sugar a run for first place. 

All th<^e figures are Commissioner 
Chardon's. "The fruit market in the 
States is growing," he says. "People 
there are eating more and more fruit 
each year. With good transportation at 
low rates and good refrigeration such as 
we have today, our distance from New 
York doesn't hamper us/' 

The strawberry crop is a new one for 
Porto Rico, he says. It has been de- 
veloped in the last two years. Straw- 
berries can be shipped fresh to the 
States and can compete handily with 
berries from Cuba and Mexico because 
Porto Rico pays no tariff. 

Porto Rico has set out to make the 
fruit-eaters of the States consumers of 
citron-peel and chayote. Most of the 
citron-peel is exported in brine and is 
candied after it reaches the States. Some 



of it is now being candied locally— an- 
other new industry. 

Chayote is a yellow squash about as 
big around as a French roll and twice 
as long. It grows on a vine and has a 
high content of certain vitamins. That 
is why it is becoming popular and fash- 
ionable in the States* We are begiiming 
to import chayote from Mexico and 
from Central America as well as from 
Porto Rico, but Porto Rico has lots of 
chayote vines and is planting more, and 
here again it is not worrying about com- 
petition. 

Research in agftculture 

"AGRICULTURAL science is being de- 
veloped in Porto Rico more than in any 
other tropical country," says Commis- 
sioner Chardon, "The National Re- 
search Council, consisting of 80 sci- 
entific societies in the United States, 
has selected Porto Rico as the location 
for a graduate school of tropical agri- 
culture. Cornell University is cooperat- 
ing with Porto Rico, and is planning to 
endow an agricultural college there, 

"Agricultural development and ex- 
perimental work on the Island arc help- 
ing bring back to this hemisphere crops 
indigenous to Central and South Amer- 
ica, crops which have been taken to 
other countries and developed there. 

"Rubber trees, for instance, native 
to the Amazon regions, were taken to 
the Malay Peninsula by the British. 
Now the world looks to the Malay Pen- 
insula for the bulk of its raw rubber. 

"Cacao trees, the seeds of which are 
pulverized to make cocoa and chocolate, 
were taken from their Central Ameri- 
can home to British possessions in 




Pending shipment to New York fruit is kept in con- 
dition in this precooiing plant on a San Juan piec 
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\HOUSANDf 
OF CONCERNS 




of the time formerly required* It heads 
statement* ond ledger sheets — fills- 
in cotlectton forms — imprints foctory 
ob tickets — writes dividend and 
payroll checks — imprints Insurance 
premium notices^ 90s, electric, and 
telephone bills, envelopes and clrcu* 
lors — prints ond duplicotes letters 
ond forms, 



MILLIONS 



1 JOOERN business demands 
m\m\ *P^^^ • ' • accuracy - . - effi- 
ciency* Machine methods 
must reptoce hand method*. Mi stokes 
must be eliminated. Time must be 
saved. 

To oil sizes and kinds of business 
Addressogroph brings the most 
modern method of handling countless 
name and data writing operations 
spe ed i ly — acc urotefy — e conom leal ly. 

Addressogroph equipment writes 
and Imprints hundreds of office and 
factory forms without error and 10 to 
50 times foster than is possible by the 
old hand method*. It does this work 
ot Q fraction of the cost^ — In a froction 
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hand methods? How many costly 
mistakes ore being made? How much 
time is being wosted? How mony 
sales opportunities ore being missed 
through foilure to get your selHng 
messoges out regularly, systematic- 
ally, always on time? In the modern, 
efficient, economical method of han- 
dling such operotions lies the way to 
reduced expense and increased 
profits. 

The Addressogroph representative 
in your locality will be glad to study 
your name and doto writing needs 
and show you exactly what economies 
Addressogroph will effect tn com- 
parison with the method* you are 
now using* He is at your service with- 
out obligation^ 

THIS WAY I 
EVERYYEAR* 




Tens of thousand* of concerns ore 
saving millions every year by using 
Addressogroph, not merely in one 
deportment but in every department. 
Mistake* ore being eliminated. Time 
is being saved. The whole doily 
routine 1* speeded up. 

How many forms are now being 
written in your business by laborious 



ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 

Gmnttit QfUctn PCH Vdn Bunn Street, Chlcjflo, U- S* A. 
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We Are Making Things 

HOT 

FOR COLD FEET 

It may seem difficult to imagine any relationship 
between what women are wearing this winrer 
and thousands of tiny little motors that left our 
assembly lines last summer. Yet, it is these mo- 
tors which have made it possible for the most 
cold-blooded of the sex to abandon red flannels 
and sally forth, snug and warm on bitter eve- 
nings, clad in filmy tulle and not much else. 
Unseen, unheard beneath the hood of milady's 
car, this tiny power*plant creates a hot-house at- 
mosphere for satin-shod feet and powdered shoul- 
ders — a heater that rcaUy heats the entire tonneau. 
It is a marvel of ingenuity, requiring less current 
than a headlamp, never needing oil and sturdily 
built to last as long as the car. Like all Robbins 
Sl Myers motors, it is specially made for its job 
— designed, engineered and executed by an organ- 
ization that has been making small motors for 
every use for a third of a century. 

If yoM ham a pr&Hem in Hecfrical-m^tmd ma- 
chimry come to Kohbim M.ytrs, W t offer jau 
th§ facititm of a comphtdy mQdmt plant and 
the txpent^ce of ^2 years* precision manufacture 
in designing J building and applying de^tric mo- 
tors^ generators s fans and ekctrical appliances 

Springfield, Ohio Btamford^ Ontario 
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Africa, Today the British possessions 
there supply 60 per cent of the world's 
cocoa. 

"Porto Rico's new interest in agricul- 
tural development will be of great prac- 
tical help not alone to itself but also 
to the tropica] countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. It will help bring the na- 
tive aops of Latin America home 
again. 

"There are a government experimental 
station and ten demonstration farms on 
the Island. Among other things, we are 
experimenting with long- staple cotton, 
poultry and dairy products. But our 
experimental farms are most interested 
right now in encouraging the produc- 
tion of fruits and vegetables for export 
to the States. Porto Rico is buying its 
imports in expensive markets^ and it 
must have something which can be 
raised inexpensively for export* 

"It imports about eight million dol* 
lars* worth of rice from the Gulf States 
each year, two million dollars' worth of 
kidney beans from Michigan and New 
Yorkp and nearly four million dollars' 
worth of meat and dairy products/' 

Location for new industries 

THERE are opportunities for new in- 
dustries in Porto Rico. One in partic- 
ular is for the manufacture of jellies 
and marmalades* The United States is 
now importing thousands of dollars' 
worth of jellies each year from places 
other than Porto Rico and is paymg a 
tariff of 35 per cent on them. Tliis would 
be eliminated on shipments from Porto 
Rico, of course. 

Hundreds of thousands of oranges 
which could be put to use are now going 
to waste in the hills. Also there is plenty 
of land available for the growing of 
guava trees. Guava fruit furnishes guava 
halves, guava paste and jelly. The trees 
develop to full maturity in two years 
and produce two crops a year. 

In addition to natural and economic 
advantages for the development of in* 
dustries on the Island — ^advantages such 
as the abundance of labor, hydroelectric 
power and a water-haul to world mar* 
kets— new industrial enterprises are now 
exempted from tax^ for ten years* 

Here then, it seems, is a rift in the 
black cloud that has shadowed Porto 
Rico for so long. Beginnings have al- 
ready been made toward development 
of the opportunities the Island affords. 
Wisely followed through, Porto Rico 
should indeed become the "rich port" 
that Ponce de Leon envisioned when in 
1508 he gave the name, afterward ap- 
plied to the entire Island, to the harbor 
where now stands San Juan, the capital. 
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THE CENTURY SAVES DOLLARS AND CENTS 
IN WRITING DOLLARS AND CENTS! 




I 



The Centiiiy Protectograph will eflFect direct econ- 
omies in your office by its speed, ease of operation 
und versatility. An experienced operator can write 
1000 checks an hour — for miscellaneous amounts. 
Where amounts are repeated, still higher speeds can 
be attained by merely pulling the handle again and 
again, %vithout clearing. 

The Century three-color keyboard Is easy to read 
and operate. Keys move quickly, smoothly. Amounts 
set up are instantly visible on the dials at the top of 
the machine. The lever responds to a mere touch of 
the fingers. Simple accessories permit the writing of 
Vouchers or checks in sheets quite as rapidly and easily 
as single checks* 

Progressive organizationSp in this country and in 
64 other nationSj have made the Century standard 



office equipment. Fundamentally, for the protection 
it affords. For the economy of time and labor it makes 
possible. And for the distinction which its handsome 
two-color imprint adds to checks. 

Phone the nearest Todd office for a demonstration. 
Or mail the coupon below. The Todd Company, Pro- 
kcio^raph DhLrion, Rochester, N. Y. Soie makers oj 
the Prokciograpk, Uie Todd Check Signer an J Tod J 
Green iac Checkf, 
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THE TODD COMPANY, Proieei&gmph Bknywn 
1130 Universitj Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please ^"nd roe cx>mpSete in forma lion about llie Todd 
Century Protectograph. 



Name^ 



TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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WHAT I'VE BEEN READING 

By WILLIAM FEATHER 

Pt€%\d^ntf the WUllam Fcdther Company, Ckv^Und, Printers and Publishers 



SINCE I didn't have time or in- 
clination to read much this 
month, I am glad I did read 
**The Marks of an Educated 
Man"* by Albert Edward 
Wiggam, Many books are currently pub- 
lished that deal with Russia, the League 
of Nations, branch banking, and world 
finance. Such books supply topics for 
good after-dinner conversation, and to 
be famihar with their content is a mark 
of distinction. 

Wiggam's book is about you and me 
and our neighbors. It compels the reader 
to think about himself. Intelligent self- 
examination is a useful pursuit. "What*s 
wrong with me?" is a good question to 
ask, although it may bore your friends. 
But when you are alone it's a better 
question to ponder than ''What's wrong 
with Russia?" 

In an early chapter, Wiggam refers 
to Gilbert K. Chesterton who once said 
that it IS more important for a landlady 
to know what her boarder believes than 
to know his income. If the landlady 
knows how her boarder's mind works, 
she may accurately predict what he will 
do about his rent. This thought can be 
applied to Russia. If one could really 
discover what the Russian people be- 
lieve, one might decide what risk is at- 
tended in granting them credit. 

Most of us when we are alone and 
thinking about ourselves allow our 
thoughts to drift into daydreams. 
Wiggam advises us to ''cross-examine 
our daydreams." Such practice will ruin 
many pl^sant half -hours, but it should 
provide excellent mental calisthenics. 
Insanity, says Wiggam, is simply day- 
dreams that are not cross-examined. 

Shrewd advice is offered on the art 
of getting along with other people. 
Bright people, we are told, must learn 
to be tolerant and patient with slower 
people. Also, we are advised that we 
can make more friends in a week by 




"111* MaHa of mn Educated Man by Albert 
Edwant Wiggam. Bobb^MerriU Co,, In- 
dianapofiii $3* 



William Feather 

getting ourselves genuinely interested in 
other people than we can in a year by 
trying to get other people interested in 
us. 



WIGGAM thinks that the educated man 
should link himself with a constructive 
program. What may such a program in- 
clude? It is suggested: 

To try to get everybody a job. 

To try to place every njan in the job 
he loves to do best, because that is the 
job he can do best. 

To develop the science of forecasting 
economic conditions. 

To try to promote more democracy 
in industry and more aristocracy in 
politics. 

To promote the spread of mental 
hygiene. 

To seek to discover and promote 
human genius. 
To promote eugenics. 



IT seems to me that **The Marks of an 
Educated Man*' will bring stimulation 



to thousands of men and women who 
have gone through high school and col- 
lege and are wondering what education 
really means to them. 

This is not the kind of book that wins 
the approval of sophisticated intellec- 
tuals. Its point of view is too homely, 
understandable, and wholesome for that. 
It is written for people who still think 
that life is worth living, even in tlie 
United States. 



HENRY FORD is probably the most 
interesting man alive. No man in his 
own lifetime was ever so widely known. 
In the remotest parts of the world 
American travelers are asked, "What 
about Ford?" The curiosity about his 
personality, his genius, his habits, and 
his opinions, is insatiable. Editors may 
weary of him, but their readers do not. 
Editors dare not deny the front page 
to him, because he commands universal 
interest. 

One day, after reading perhaps the 
tenth book about Ford, I wrote to one 
of his biographers and suggested that 
some one should write a life of Ford 
that would present a complete picture 
of the man. So much has been written 
in glorification of his achievements that 
there is danger that he will go into his- 
tory as a superman, free from mistakes 
and weaknesses. 

Enough has already appeared to in- 
dicate that he has been beset by ob- 
stacles and difficulties, as are all men. 
He has made mistakes and corrected 
them. He has done many foolish things 
and tried to forget them. Therefore the 
world awaits a thorough-going appraisal 
of his contribution to engineering, 
manufacturing, marketing, and finance. 

Does Ford invariably practice what 
he preaches? Was the closing of his plant 
while he changed his model a costly 
blunder? Could this lay-off of thousands 
of employees have been avoided? Was 
James Cou^ens the pioneer in promoting 
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THE Pacific Era is here 
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Come ON-TO-OREGON . . . Portland 



toKixAifi) ... the seaport . . . distributing 
ctnccr of the Pacific Northwest ... a busy 
metropolis of 301,890 people (1930 census), 
and che commercial eapttal of a contiguous 
market of 2,500»000 population, stands stra- 
tegtca^Ily « the gateway to the Columbia 
River Basin. Here begins the only water Ic^-cl 
route to chis Empire of over 2^,000 square 
miles; an area equal to all New England plus 
New York, New Jersey, Dela-warc, PcnnsyJ- 
vaniA, Ohio and Indiana. 

Ships from all ports unbad their cargoc* at 
Pc*rtlant!» returning wtth lumber, w^ool, fruit, 
salmon, wheat, and other products. Four 
transcontinental railways, oceanic, coastwise 
and river sbippingi a network of auto freight 
lines, 2700 miles of hard surfaced highways, 
give quick \v. ^ < ^ the 




PaciBc Northwest, the infcrmauntain, and 
national markets. 

And here liv ing is at its best I Portland is a 
home city — a veritable garden spot caressed 
by a mild, animating climate,* Outdoor 
sports and gardens are enjoyed the year 
'round by a home loving people (44.6 per cent 
of Portlaodcrs own their own homes), who 
earn $304 more per annum than the nation's 
average, 

Oregon *s climate* and environments arc 
conducive to more productive and efficient 
labor, healthier and higher standards of 
living. Portland manufacturers in several lines 
familiar with labor conditions clsewhcft, 
report that tlie higher efficiency of workers 
here is equal to a saving of 15 per cent in labor 
costs as compared to the cost of labor in 
eastern and middle* western industrial centefc. 

Today, time and distance are no barriers to 
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men. Why [tot live as you wouJd wish to 
live, where j^tt teeuld /it to Jive? The mm 
who has attained a measure of success, who 
has initiative, foresight, and ambition, can 
achieve a greater degree of success and cnjof 
a fuller measure of the worthwhile things in 
life in Portland. 

**Thc Era of the Pacific" has barely begun. 
The next theatre of national development will 
be on the Pacific Coast. A rich market now, it 
b growing bigger and richer every day, 
OrientaJ trade is forging ahead. Capital ia 
increasing amounts is dcvdopia^ Oregon's 
basic resources. The eyes of industry are turn- 
ing Westward 1 Get in on the ground floor f 

Interesting and authorita.iive Industrial 
Data will be sent with the compiimenti of 
the citi^ns of Portland. IVrin fw it, 

*PCR1LAND<S ANIMATIMC3 CUMATE 
Sckoriitt lirce tint mu is moft netti^ [ih}rikiJ I f at i Ktnjxf i- 
cufc of IS 70 dejtrccs tJuji when it i« colder or wtrnifr md 
tiut he doei liii b»l briin irork wlirq autduor Ccmperttwe li 
iromiid 40'^. Tbrjr alio igree tbii Picific Nunjiwcit cJubib 
Gjci tbcic fpeciBcatioci tSKtl j* laod vrwtmgi^ teBfKiiiiivt 
for the psti 10 fEin lof Jpjnivr hu brra 19.6 d^nci aal 
l<ir f €1 1 dcgitCL A tutoeilkU di««te without cs^iJvr 
mihtj^h it gnimating «iu! cnerfkiDfi without <xv«nvi 
of heat or coM. 



PORTLAND, OREGON 

The fresh ivattr '^^^^^ pon of the Pacific 
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PiMse wad mt FREE, ImfofCruJ 
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We lowered our drying costs 




— and with 
Louisville Dryers 
we are turning out 
a product of much 
higher quality'' 
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the high-wage scale and the eight-hour 
day, and was Ford at first opposed to 
the plan? 

My friends who has spent many days 
with Henry Ford» admitted the value 
of a thorough analysis, but said that 
he was incompetent to do it, because 
Ford is such an odd combination of 
qualities. He can be very big and he can 
also be infinitely petty. In some things 
he is brave beyond belief and in other 
things he is not brave. He will never 
admit that he is wrong in the smallest 
detail, yet he never lets a mistake be- 
come too costly. 

Ford is the most patient man on earth 
and also Uie most reasonable, yet he can 
be the most impatient and the most un- 
reasonable. He hates to be under obli- 
gations to anyone. If he feels that he is 
under obligationSp he is likely to be 
rude. 

"I have seen a great deal of him;" 
continued this man. *'but the more I 
see of him the less I know him. I per- 
sonally do not like him, and yet I am 
perfectly certain I would work hard for 
him, even knowing in advance that my 
reward would be some rudeness. 

"Any man who knows Ford slightly 
can write at least an interesting analysis 
of him, and hundreds have done so. But 
once one really begins to understand 
him, one is never quite ready to write 
an analysis. He can be silly and also htf 
can be uncannily wise," 



Lotiisirille Dryers are reducing costs and simpUfpng drying opera* 
tions in more tban a thousand difFerent plaois* The economies in 
floor space, fuel, lafcor and other advantages are usually eufTieieut to 
pay for the entire equipment quickly — often in less than 18 inontliB« 
There is no interruption in delivery of dried materials. Tbe flow h 
automatic and continuous as needed^ without costly trucking or re- 
handling. If you are one who believes that a rotary dryet cannot 
handle your product at savinga up to 80^ over your present method, 
we invite your investigation and request for inforniatioii and proof. 

A Preliminary Survey Without Cost To You 

Let our dr^dng engineers make an acrurate analysis of your drying 
problems. Recommendation a, if any, for 
improving your dry ing operations, will be 
suhmltted in writing, with costa and sav- 
ings specifically and accurately indicated 
in dollars and cents. If the savings shown 
will not definitely justify installation of 
new equipment! you will be advised to 
make no change* Send now for complete 
catalog. Correspondence invited. 

A Louisville Dryer Never 
Cost Any Buyer Anything 
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Possibilities 

Cosf Reduction 

Cut your fiif 1 hill — pti^Jbty 
fitJtD Oiifr^lhiid to otif»-bttl.f. 

Cut down the tiumbat «f 

innLiiDceS to port tlmo ft>r 
only untt. 

O Bava to 75% of vnlu- 
^ a Me floor «|HkOfi for oth& 

^ {iffurdiiLri: tiiiinH^rruplJi? j 
EuuiiDuoul ikliv«ry of 4tlod 

C And— fftveyuunidftibelLsr 
^ qiiiilily ]rri>duf!L 
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THE best of all the interpreters of Ford 
is Samuel Crowther whose book **Moving 
Forward"* is a tonic in these days when 
defeatism is popular, 1 recommend that 
every business man sit down with this 
book for four or five evenings and 
saturate himself with the philosophy of 
Henry Ford. It may lift him out of the 
dumps and give him new courage to 
face the winter. 
Let him ponder this paragraph : 
"If every business kept informed as 
to its own condition and paid no atten- 
tion at all to that unreal thing known 
as the 'general state of business/ then, 
although a business here might be up 
and another business there might be 
down, the average of prosperity could 
be maintained. There is no business 
cycle. Periods of depression come about 
solely through a lack of intelligence on 
the part of industrial and financial 
leaders." 

Ford is alive and doing, thinking and 



''Moving Forward by Samuel Crowther. 
Duubleday, Doran and Company, Itic, Gar- 
den aty, N. Y, $3.50. 



tVkfn xeriting i& LouiiviiXE DtYIVO MACHmtiY Com ruiY. tire, plt^ mitaitm Kviion*! Bunur^ 
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ERIE RAILROAD SYSTEM 

Route of The Erie Limited 
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'JOHf/ HANCOCK SEMES' 



Partnership Credit 

INASMUCH Rs the death of a 
1 partner automatically dis^ 
solves a partnership, creditors 
can force their claims for set- 
tlement at once. When it is 
remembered that any partner is 
liable for all the debts of the 
partnership, it can be readily 
seen that a partner s dependents 
are vitally affected by such an 
occurrence* 

Business Life Insurance can 
be carried by the firm for the 
reinforcement of credit against 
such a situation- For further 
information regarding its uses 
address: — 



INQUIRY BUKEAU 




or Bo (TON. HAfeiucMijftCTTf 



197 Clarcndoo St, Battoa, M» 

Plernm fend inTotmntkm 
credit. 



Name. . , 



U-OK£K SiXTy-S£yEN YE4RS IN BUSINESS^ 




Have your eecretary send 10c for 
aasorled samp Lea to find your per- 
sonal pen. Egter brook Pen Co., 
50 Cooper Street* Camden, N, J* 

Wk*ti vmtimg fhti* ma^im Natvm't Biuirttsi 



working. It is no exaggeration to say 
that thousands of small btisiness men 
have been stimulated and heartened by 
his example. He has increased the tempo 
of American industry* He has compelled 
the modernization of machinery and in- 
dustrial practice. 

When others whisper that wages must 
go back to the 1914 level, Ford shouts, 
"If wages have been multiplied by four 
in 20 years then they can be multiplied 
by more than that during the next 20 
years," He qualifies this prediction by 
the phrase, **provided the leaders of 
industry actually lead." 

It is no wonder that the worker, de- 
pressed by lack of employment and 
threatened deflation of his wage rate, 
hails Henry Ford as his prophet. Ford 
may often be wrong, but he is seldom 
wrong at the wrong time. At this junc- 
ture in the nation's history, his faith is 
cheering. 



ON THE jacket of his new book 
^'Mencken and Shaw,"^ Benjamin De 
Casseres lists among his admirers Thomas 
Hardy, Maurice Maeterlink, Eugene 
O'Neill, Havelock Ellis, Remy De 
Gourmont, Edgar Saltus, James Branch 
Cabell, George Sterling, Don Marquis. 
John Macy, Jack London, and L. 



Mencken, Many of these admirers are 
dead. I suspect that those who are still 
alive will squirm when they turn the 
pages of **Mencken and Shaw," and will 
wish that they might recall the flattering 
adjectives that De Casseres has pre- 
served so carefully. 

Of all exhibitions of public pawing 
and petting, this study of Mencken by 
De Casseres is positively the most 
nauseating. That it is embarrassing to 
Mencken is revealed in a letter to De 
Casseres which appears on the cover. 

Oaths and ugly words are a part of 
Mencken*s natural vocabulary. De 
Casseres is determined to outdo Men- 
cken and merely succeeds in being 
nastily offensive. 

The reader is compelled to su^r such 
smart-aleck nonsense as: 

"I prefer the bum to the honest 
working-man," 

I enjoy robust expression provided it 
is a viehicle for robust thinking, but the 
stuff in this book smells bad. 

The discussion of George Bernard 
Shaw that follows the study of Mencken 
is juvenile, De Casseres is as futile as a 
little boy throwing termis balls at the 
Sphinx. 



^Mencken «nd Sh^w by Benjamin De Cas- 
seres* Silas Newton, New York $2.50. 



On the Business Bookshelf 



THE Playground and Recreation 
Association presents an excellent 
argument for the wider develop- 
ment of county parks,^ Explana- 
tion is given of why they are often 
better than municipal parks and as 
oftai more practical. Development, park 
legislation, finance, administration, uses, 
and economic and social effects are dis- 
cussed* 



"THE CONTROL of Distribution 
Costs and Sales''" is a book particularly 
valuable to those who wish to acquire 
a closer control of distribution and sales 
costs. 

The book is written to show how dis* 
tribution costs may be reduced by care- 
ful direction. 

♦ 

WALTER BURR has prepared an in- 
teresting book on small towns.' He has 
lived in them and studied them for 15 
years. He considers and interprets the 
decreasing rural population, and the ex- 



pansion of good roads and fast trans- 
portation. 

♦ 

"SECURITIES Index and Codes"' has 
been published by the International 
Business Machines Corporation for the 
convenience of brokerage firms and 
others using accounting machines in 
their accounting operations. 

The book sets forth an attempt to 
standardize the numerical securities 
code for automatic accounting machin- 
ery. The advantages of standardization 

'County P^rkf: A Brief Report of it Study 
of County Park* in the Utiited States. 
Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America^ 315 Fourth Ave,, New 
York, S2.0O 

The Control of DUtributlon Coita and 
Saks, by William B. Castenhok. Har- 
per ^ Brothers Publishers, New York, 
$3.50, 

"Small Towns: An Estimate of Their Trade 
and Cufture, by Walter Burr. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, $2,50. 

'Securitiei Incfex and Code^. Tntcmatlona! 
Business Machines Corporitionj 270 
Broadway, New YorL 
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(lA (§cifer, Of aster journey 



FOn YOUR 



IMPORTANT LETTERS 

♦ . . when they travel the road to the right 




You sign an important business 
leiter...see it collected. What 
happens to it? How will jc travel to 
its destination? 

These questions are more important 
than you think. There are two routes 
for your mail — the posiage stamp 
route at the left and the Metered Mail 
route at the right The latter is the 
safer, faster way. Follow the roads and 
see why. 

The postage stamp route is lined 
wtth ''Stop" signals. The Metered Mail 
route is the "through*' route which 
puts your mail on the first train. 

Along the postage scamp road there 
are stops in your Wail Departmetit for 
envelope sealing and stamp sticking. 
There is a wait in the letter box for a 
collection. And there arc ^veral more 
stops in iht Pmt Office. It's like being 
held by a traffic light at every street 
corner when you are in a hurry. 

Whftt a diiFerencealong the Metered 
Mail route. Your letter jumps away 
tikr a sprinter leaving the mark in m 
hundred^yard dash. Your letter is 
schiledi facedi meter stamped and poie* 
marked in one operation in your own 
office by a Postage Meter machine. It 
goes directly through a special receiv- 
ing station in the Post Office... di* 
rectly through sorting sections to the 
early train, it's off! 

The use of Metered Mail in saving 
time and money is of great benefit to- 
day to many thousands of firms* large 
and small. Let us show you how yt>ti 
can use it to send your mail^ — letters 
and parcel post — along this sarer. 
faster route. Write u* fof the com- 
plete story* 




METERED MAIL 




THE POSTAGE METER COMPAI^Y 

SOLI DISTRIBUTORS OF PITNEY-BOWES MAIUNG EQUIPMENT - 937 PACIFIC ST^ STAMFORD, CONN. * BRANCHES IN 25 QTIES 

Whm WfUimg to Tms FetTAOt MiTam CoMtAVV fUm mniH&m Hmtwn*^ Biuincu 
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IF YOU have seen the findings of the 
1930 Federal Census you know 
that Caiifornm led the country in pop- 
ulation gain* But do you know that 
the wealth of this state increased at 
an even more astonishing rate? 

Between 1920 and 1930 the per 
capita ^alue of taxable property 
increased from $2,658.60 to 
$3,485.86, or 31 per cent 

Throughout the growing West 
j^ull find this sound development* 
That is why business men every- 
where have found new interest in 
this market. And San Frandaco is the 
logical city from which to serve it! 
(Another thing the census doesn't telL) 
Fifty percent of the total population 
of the eleven far Western states can be 



Some things the Census 
doesn't tell about them 



served rnost quickly and cheaply from 
San Francisco, in the center. Another 
twenty-five per cent can be served on 
an equal basis with any other dty. 

To the advantage of speedy, low- 
cost transportation by rail, highway 
and water, San Francisco adds the 
close proKimity of raw materials, and 
an abundance of highly productive 
labor, low -cost power and fuel, in- 
cluding natural gas and a mild, even 
climate, with neither winter cold nor 
summer heat to slow production. 

Small wonder that San Francisco 
is today headquarters city for the 
leading industrial, commercial, trans- 



portation and financial interests of 
the West, 

With the tremendous, steady pop- 
ulation development of this West and 
with San Francisco Bay, the second 
port of the United States and the 
traditional gateway to 900,000,000 
pan- Pacific people whose modern 
wants are rapidly increasing, San Fran- 
cisco merits your profound attention* 

Your name and address on the cou- 
pon below will bring an illustrated 
book to show you why manufactur- 
ers and other business men choose 
San Francisco, Fill in the coupon 
now. And send it! 




rRAN€ISCO 

IN GAl.lPaRNIA-'^WHCRe MPK 1$ BETTER'^ 



CALIFmNiANS iNC, Dept. 1311, 703 Market Straat, San Fmndaco: PlicM send thm frmbook "Wby ManulacturefmCbootc Bmn Frandsca" 
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Almost one person out of every four in north- 
ern and central Caiifornia is a new addition 
to the popuiation within the Mst ten years! 
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When Beauty 
and Strength were 
Joined Together 

BACK in the glamorous days of 
nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago, public officials and 
private itidividtials began usins 
ByroQ Weston Co< Linen Record 
paper for import ant docttmetits of 
every kind. They chosa it because 
it combined beauty, strength and 
the highest degree of permanence. 
Today these early records bear elo- 
quent testimony to the judgment 
of their makers— and have inspired 
citj", county, state and government 
officials to specify this same 
economical^ permanent paper for 
modem records which must stand 
the fierce test of time* 

Use Byron Weston Co, linen 
Kecord for deeds, wills, |>olicies, 
ledgers — every reeord which mer- 
its preservation, 

iYltON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD 

1 1 UMd wh*m ONLY T HE 8 C&T wll I t*nm 
Rtcordi DMdt and Will* P«llc4«ii Sutloniry 

WAVERLY LEDGER l« uwd wh«r* 
QUALITV AMD COST ARE FACTOUt 

Statiiin*ry L«tal GUinlKt Dlpl«fviat 

FLEXO LEDGER It uwd wti«r« » 
rLAT LYING LOOSE LE AF tK**t It 
Far Hl-fh Qpad* L«a«c L«at Ltd^ar Sth**t» Afld 
&P4CMI Hukid Fttrmi 

CENTENNIAL LEDGER It uftd 
«li*r« ■ G E N E R A L U T I L IT Y ^ AP E R It wm^ uJvad 
Ry|*d Faf im Prudild** Aeeoiintlnq F«rni« 
ttatlonarv Wnt Rft^k t L*flil 8 la nil f 

TVFA COUNT LEDGER l« u»d wh*rm 
qyaJltir iirtd p«rman«jic* arv r*qulr#d In 
MacKfnv Poiting F«rnii 

WESTON*S MACHINC roSTINO 
LEDGER tin4 Index 
m ira>d« b«(»w Typaeaunt — 8ut tt^Ada t* tb* 
(am« Euctlng WESTON iUndard 

DEFIANCE eOND k ut«d wH«t* a 
qiiaUtv bond OF HIGHEST CHARACTER caunti 

ifyau fsre jud familiar wii/i the campleit 1*Vj/oii 
/inj?, please and for sa/npitn. 

BYRON WESTON COMPANY 

4 fmnily of paper mokrrt ffw nmriy 
ihree-^qtiorters of a cttdury 

OALTON, MASS., U.S.A, 
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in this numerical code will become more 
important as mechanization in Wall 
Street accounting becomes more preva- 
lent among brokerage houses, 

DANIEL BLOOMFIELD has done an 
excellent job of collecting short au- 
thoritative discussions of trends in re- 
tail distribution/ Such subjects as hand- 
to-mouth buying, instalment selling, 
group buying, chains and independents, 
maintenance of retail prices, direct sell- 
ing and fashion are treated in his book. 

# 

PERHAPS the greatest value of **Why 
You Win or Lose"" Is the conviction 
I it leaves with the reader that the 
stock market is an excellent place to 
stay away from. Certainly Mr. Kelly 
makes it appear— and in highly readable 
style— that beating the game is rather 
a hopeless endeavor for average inves- 
tors, even though he lays down some 
rather particularized rules which he as* 
serts have enabled him to achieve some 
degree of success in the game. Summed 
up, these rules are to do just the oppo- 
site of what every one else in the market 
is doing. 

We wonder what would happen if 
every one followed those rules? Still, 
that's a contingency the author has con- 
sidered, too. He admits it would ruin 
his formula for success, but serenely 
adds that few will ever follow his advice. 



I trends in Retail Dbt ributi on » compiled and 
edited by Daniel Bloomfield. The II 
W. Wilson C4>mpany% New York»$2.40. 

*Why You Win or L<^,by Fred C Kelly. 
Houghton MiiRin Company, Boston. 

Recent Bootes Received 

S«cuJar Movenimt« in Production and 
Pricet, bv Simon S. Kuznets- Houghton 
Mifflin Ccimpany, New York, $3.50. 

My Life Work, by Robert L, Cooley, Rob- 
ert H, Rodgers, and Harry S. Belman, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, $1.50. 

What Righu Are Left, by Henry Alan 
Johnston. The MacmiUan Company » 
New York, $2.00. 

Stdtiiticf for the Bujiness Man, by William 
Suicliffe. Harper Bl Brothers Pub- 
lishers, New York, $4.00, 

Testing Before Inveftingf by Edmond £. 

Lincoln. Second edition, revised 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, $2.00. 
I Tlie Book of Rhode Island. Rhode Island 
State Bureau of Information acid 
Rhode Island Conference of Business 
Associations. 

A Gcrman-Engltsfi Techtikal and Scientific 

Dictionary, by A. Wcbel E. P. Ihltton 
& Company, New York, $10.50. 

So^^iet Economic Development and Ameri- 
can Biusneis, by Saul G. Bron. Horace 
Liveright New York, $L50. (Mr. Bron 
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is former diairman of the board of 
Amtorg, the American agent of the 
Soviet.) 

The Theory of Interest, by Irving Fisher. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 

Capital and Labor Under Fascism^ by Car- 
men Haider. Columbia University 
Press, New York, $4,50, 

Tents of the Mighty, by Donald Richberff. 
Willett, Clark & Colby, New York. 
$2.50. 

The Foreign Public Deht of China, by Ar- 
thur Gardiner Coons. University of 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 
$3.00. 

Stock Speculation and Business, by George 
L. Hoxie. The Stratford Company, 
Boston, $L00. 

Bujlness Life In5urance Trusts, by C. Ali- 
son Scully and Frankhn Ganse, 

D. Appleton and Company, New York* 
$2.50. 

Railroad Ptircha^ftig and the Business 
CycJe, by John E. Parti nj^ton. The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, 
$3.00. 

Stuff t The Story of Materials in the Service 
of Man, by Pauline G. Beery. 
Appleton and Company ^ New York, 
$5.00. 

Trade-marki, by dowry Chapman, Harper 
& Brothers Publishera, New York, 
$4.00. 

Rait road Administration, by Rav Morris. 
Second Edition revised by William E. 
Hooper. D. Appleton and Company, 
New York, $3.50. 

The Boston TranscfJpt: A KisEory of It J 
First Hundred Yeari, by JoflOSh Edgar 
Chamberlin. lioughton Mifflin Com- 
pany, $3.50. 

My AutoraobiJe: Tl-i Operation, Care, and 
Repair, by Harold F. Blanch ard. Sec- 
ond Edition* Scientific Book Corpora- 
tion, New York. $3.50. 

E^robfeim of the Pacific, 1929, edited by L 
B. Condliffe, The University of Chi- 
cago PresSr Chicago, $5- 

We Look at the World, by H. Y. Kalter- 
bom. Rae D. Henkle Co,, New York, 
$2.50. 

Street Lighting Practice, by Ward Harri- 
son, 0. F. HaaSp and Kirk M. Reid, 
McGraw*Hill Book Company, New 
York, $3.50. 

The Sale^ Eicpansion Question Book, by 

Ray (jilcs. Harper & BroUiers Publish- 
ers, New York, $3,00. 

Group Incentives^ by C C. Balderston, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philaddphia. 

Apprabmg the Home, by Horace R Clark. 
Prentice-Hall, New York, S6.00* 

American Induitry and Commerce, by Ed- 
ward Dana Durand. Ginn and Com- 
pany, New York. 

How to Write, by John Mantle Clapp and 
Homer Heath Nugent. The Ronald 
Press Company, New York, $5. 

Before and After Prohibition, by Millard 

E. Ty dings. Tlie Macmillan Company, 
New York, $2.00. 

Credits and Collections in Theory and Prac<~ 
tice, by Theodore N. Beckman. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
Second edition, $4.00, 

Overhead Estpetiie, by A, Hamilton 
Churchn McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New Yofk, $5,00. 
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A stdnddrd 

MARCH ANT 

ELECTRIC Calculator 



9 With a liberal atlowance 
on your old calculator 

Mdrchant engineers have achieved the 
seemingly impossible. Ttiey have brought this 
standard Marchant Electric Calculator down 
within the price reach of every progressive Firm, 

Now for the former price of a hand-operated cal* 
culator you can have the high speed, efficient, 
always accurate ekctrk figuring enjoyed by the 
largest organizations- 
Speeds up work in every department^ cuts down 
overhead, 

hiave a Marchant expert look over your present 
figuring equipment — you'll be surprised at the 
liberal trade-in allowance he can make you. 

Phone our local representative or use the coupon. 

m ^9^o 



Adds, Subtracts 
M u I tip I ieSj Divides 

• 17 YEARS building 
calculators; nothing 
else. Electrical, hand- 
operated and port- 
able frachines. As low 
as $125. 



MAIL this Coupon! 



NOW 



Marchant Cdlculdting Machine Co 

Dcp«rtmeM OdMdnd, CilibmU 

Plets€ (end m« hW mlormdllcMi about the bw- priced tUnd^rd 

N J m € ^ 
City 




IVktn wrkinff t& Marcuamt CjktcvLATtnti Machx rtt: CnmvA^Y phatt^ mrnU'&n Xatwm'i Bmsmiru 




The War on the Chain Store 



By JUNE J. ELLIS 

Advertif Manager, Waycross^ Ga,, "JourMl*Hcfald" 
DECORATIONS BY DON MILLAR 



H 



am ^ELLO. WORLD! This is 
your local breadcasting 
station, Piggly Wiggly Snow 
Company, operating on a 
fervency of 850 KILL-O- 
PRICES by authority of Every Good 
Citizen of Valdosta and Surrounding 
Territory. 

'So Don't Go Away— If You Do, It's 
Going To Be Just Too Badf We, R. R 
and R. V, Snow, own and operate our 
own independent grocery business under 
a nationally known name which we have 
purchased for ourselves. We Thank 
You." 

This is the heading of an advertise- 
ment which appeared in the Valdosta 
(Ga.) Times. 



What is it all about? It is simply this, 
the war on chain stores has begun. The 
local independent merchant has "his 
back to the wall." It is to fight or to go 
under that avalanche which in the past 
few months has engulfed many inde- 
pendents. 

The nonchain mer- 
chants in Georgia are 
organizing. Already ap- 
proximately a dozsen 
cities have their *'Inde- 
pendent Merchants' As- 
sociation." 

In Valdosta recently. 
Senator Ed- Rivers, a 
candidate for governor 
in the last election, ad- 




dre^ed an antichain store mass meeting. 

Bainbridge, Ga,, Waycross, Macon 
and others have their independent mer- 
chants' organizations. We pass through 
the streets of Waycross and in every 
fifth or sixth store window we find a 
placard : 
'This Is Not A Chain Store. 
*if You Are Looking for Prosperity, 
Trade With Your Local Merchant. 

"WAYCROSS INDEPENDENT MER- 
CHANTS' ASSOCIATION" 

The independent busi - 
^ ness man is alert and 
watchful lest any slight 
advantage may be taken 
by his opposition. The 
following incidentp de- 
scribed in a Macon» 
Ga-, paper* is illustra- 
tive: 

A representative of a 
large dairy products 
distributing company 
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mmm Canada/ like the U.S.A. uses 
Internationals Everywhere 




606 So, Michigan Ava« 




ON the eastern coast, on the Pacific 
slopes^ throughout the provinces of 
the Dominion, International Trucks play 
an important role in the prosperity of 
Canoda. These trucks are at work not 
only for the Domrnion and Provincial 
Governments but for their many indus- 
tries OS well. You will meet Internotionats 
on the roads through the beautifuJ Cana- 
dian Rockies, you will fjnd them building 
roads through the virgin wilds of the 
Gaspe Peninsula. In the thriving cities; in 
the great grain fields of Saskatchewan 
everywhere you will see International 
Trucks, and always at work I Nineteen 
branches of the International Harvester 
Company of Canada, Ltd., and many 
dealers, are at the service of Canada's 
Internationals— just as our 161 branches, 
and active dealers everywhere, serve 
Internotionals in the United States. 

International Harvester Company 



Of AMERICA 



ChhagOi Ulmolt 





INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 



A FEW CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL USERS, 
Cdncdion facifk RBiTway Canadian NatKinal Expftii Cano^jbn National BoUway Cmtof^datwl fruH Ca.t Ltd. 

Charcool Supply CofMpony Satkgrewfi Sand mn4 Orov*! CoKponr 
lms«ri«! JobQtcQ CcirtiKifiy Soikafthtiran Cooptfiiilvt Cr wf tiai 
Dominlpn CQuntn Llmii*^ Ci7n0<fQ AiKiiit Com^ny. iNl. 
Wnttrn Cari^ado f Icur MttU ttroclnKifi-tl*f Wttlti^ Company 



&« 1 1 Ttkphoiw (.Mfn po P t Ca Apd tart f Mp#«ti 

T«f minoil Carton 9 ivtmimd grItUh Afnvrican Oji Co .Ltd, CaoDdaisn Oil Cotnearty 



Hvndrli ond Company 
^mvinm of Qualw 



Conoda Sttamihfp Co, Province of N*w ftrufiiwick 

|nip«rio1 OiTLiffiH*e| Notional iUcij^t Co 

Provinct of Britlih Cotunb^o l^rovmc* eif Albtria 
Cofiodiari Cartas* Co , Oufta'i tlmtt«I 



Dominion iokf'jiM 
Dam^nton Cav«rnfniflif 
Swrff Conodtan Ca 
Sun OO CafflROTiy Llinjt«{f 



Domlmon fromP^Cn , Ud. Mofil* LtafMt Hi Company 
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now operating over the southern states 
was guest speaker at a recent meeting 
of the Rotary Club, The gentleman 
spoke of his company *s policy, its al- 
truistic aims and its achievements in 
helping the dairy products producers 
with whom it is cooperating. After his 
address, the organizer of the Macon 
Independent Merchants' Association 
arose. The gist of what he said is this: 
"Mr President, we have now heard 
from a representative of outside in- 
terests. I suggest that at our next 
luncheon we have a speaker from among 
our local merchants/* 
An embarrassfng silence followed* 
The Macon Tehgrapk recently carried 
a page advertisement to the effect that 
the local independent druggists had or- 
ganised* Their plan, the announcement 
said, was to advertise collectively. An 
appeal was made to the public to patron- 
ise them because they were "home en- 
terprises," Half of the "ad" was given 
to cut prices on drugs. 

Home owned businesses 

EVIDENTLY omitted from the organi- 
zation for unexplained reasons the 
Mitchell, Williams and Mack Drug 
Company followed with an advertised 
affidavit showing that all of its stock 
is locally owned. 

A large advertisement in The Bain- 
bridge, Ga., Post-Semchlight issues "A 
CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS" and con- 
cludes with, "It is within your power to 
do a great part in this work simply by 
refusing to trade with any business con- 
cern not owned by home merchants/* 

Sixty persons and firms are listed as 
the *'Citizens' Protective Association/' 

If one has never been interested and 
now wonders why this antichain move- 
ment is taking place, one may place one's 
self in the position of the independent 
merchant. 

Usually the independent merchant is 
a home owner, a large taxpayer, a sup- 
porter of the chamber of commerce and 
the church, and a number of other enter- 
prises. 

He se^ the chab store undersell him 
on many products. He cannot meet the 
opposition's prices chidly because he 
has not the buying power He sees his 
business dwindling. He must cut ex- 
penses. He loses faith in the chamber of 
commerce because he believes it has at- 
tracted the "chains" to the town. 

In the previous years when he has 
profited, he invested his money locally* 
It went to expand his store, to buy a 
farm or perhaps to a^ist in building a 
local hotel. 

Ha sees the chain, on the other hand. 



sending its profits out of town nightly. 

A reputable banker of Waycross ex- 
plains that a daily draft from New 
York City exhausts the balance of many 
chain stores who deposit in his institu- 
tion. The money usually remains in the 
bank less than 24 hours. He points out 
that this is slowly bleeding the com- 
munity. 

And is this amount, which goes out 
daily, increasing? Surely! 

A newspaper story from New York 
tells us that chain stores showed a 9.38 
per cent increase in aggregate sales for 
January, 1930, over January, 1929. 
This report was from 53 companies. 




The independent supports church 
and school and pays taxes 



Now, back to the antichain move* 
ment, 

A significant element in the fight is 
that the independent merchants have 
not the support of the press, I say this 
is important because the local indepen- 
dent merchants have said so in asking 
aid. 

The newspapers are taking a non- 
partisan attitude, 

"I am neutral/* states the vice presi- 
dent of the Georgia Press Association 
and sole own^r of the daily in the sixth 
largest city in the state. 

The advertising man can fully appre- 
ciate the newspaper owners* viewpoint. 
Before the coming of the chain store, 
the advertising solicitor usually re- 
ceived the following answers when try- 
ing to sell advertising: 

"We had good trade yesterday. We're 
going to try to get by another day with- 
out advertising." 

"What's the use to advertise? They 
know what we've got." 

''No use to advertise my groceries, 
I'm going to phone the housewives/* 

"Tell them about these new dresses? 
Huh! They'll come looking for them " 

''What? Advertise drugs? Why, the 
manufacturers themselves do that!" 

And so on. 

Chains help by advertismg 

THE newspaper operator has seen the 
chain store use a constant "run" of ad- 
vertising* When times were "hard,*' he 
has seen the chain advertise in compli- 
ance *ith a previously determined ad- 
vertising budget. He has seen the chain 
store distribute circulars by the thou- 
sands, circulars which he has printed* 
He has seen chain stores attract trade 
from a territory never before reached, 
(This influx of new customers has be- 
yond a doubt helped the independent 
merchant.) In all, he has seen chains 
bring him an income never before re- 
ceived. 

Ttie newspaper owner is adverse to 
"biting the hand that feeds." Conse- 
quently^ he has not joined the fight for 
or against the chains. He no doubt 
realisses ttie steady stream of wealth 
which the chain is drawing from his 
territory. Yet it takes great determina- 
tion to fight stores which are contribut- 
ing two-thirds of his local advertising, 
as is the case in one instance. 

In Macon, the Telegmph greeted the 
organization of local independent mer- 
chants with a story approximately four 
inches long under a headline of equally 
unimposing proportions. The Teleiraph, 
conceded to be one of the fairest and 
most liberal papers in the Souths no 
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''Now we are all set, 

when the new year opens, 
to beat every quota we ever 



"Thaf is preparedness. We de- 
cided to make the fall months 
pay extra profits in the new year, 

"We utilized these dull months 
of our soles force and sales 
department to reorganize for a 
drive that will beat even the 
advanced quotas we have set 

"I say sales drive, but I don't 
mean just a flash- WeVe getting 
set for permanent performance f 

"Every account has been gone 



over wifK a fine -tooth comb and 
we're putting all the information 
on Acme Visible Records. 

"When our salesmen start out 
after the first of the year they I! 
have duplicates of these records 
with them. They'll know, not just 
what they want to sell, but what 
every dealer should buy/ And 
why he should buy and how much! 
Complete data on every prospect 
in their territories 1 




Acme Visible 



Acme is (he worfd's targesf exduslve monufocfurer of vhibte equrpmenf 



"Production . . . purchasing . • , 
inventory . . • employment . . . all 
other department records, in fact, 
as well as sales records, hove 
been placed on Acme Visible 
Equipment because all of these 
departments dovetail with each 
other, ond perfect coordination 
is absolutely essential to the 
program of progress we have 
set up for the new year/* 



How such soles records hove worked 
out in octuot practice is interestingly 
toid in our book "Profitable Business 
Control/' which also covers the intelli- 
gent appticotion of Visible Records to 
other deportments, such os credit, pur- 
ct>ose, stock, production, costs and 
personnel. There's a troined Acme mon 
near you. Send the coupon for the man, 
the book, or both. No obligotion. 

WAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 

ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY ^u-u^ 
2 Soulh Michtgon Avtitu*, Ch iooQ^ 

G Without obJigaKofl^ land ma your book^ 
"Profltctblft BusJ n*u Conlral/' 
□ Hav» an Acmt mon cafL 



Records 



Offices m Principal Cifies 



Profit builders of modern business 



tVtun ttritinff u Ac UK Cjuw Svwnm CotiFAvr phvt m^wn Noihn't Bmnrnfn 
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In a Brodcrick 
& Bu^com Aeri- 
al Wire Rope 
Tram war you 
may find exacl- 
Jf tii« acotiom- 
jca] method of 
baulagr^ that 
rou have been 
hoping for. In- 
vestigate! 




Keeping Pace 
With Industry 

Industrial methods have pro- 
gressed at an amazingly fast pace 
during the half century that the 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. has 
been making wire rope. 
To keep pace with the ever increas- 
ing demands made upon wire rope 
by more powerful machiivesj this 
company has devoted all its energy 
and accumulated knowledge. 
It was not enough to make stronger 
ropes ; but ropes in which flexibility and 
elasticity were so nicely combined ^'ith 
greater strength, that long life and econ- 
omy were assured* 

The designing of such ropes and the 
designing and building of machines to 
make them— even the erection of new 
factories to house these machines — are 
accomplishments of which this company 
is justly proud. 

The most famous of these ultra modem 
wire ropes is Yellow Strand, distin- 
guished from all other ropes by having 
one ydlom strand. Its wire is dravin to 
our special specifications from steel of 
Swedish origin* 

Yelbw Strand h a heavy duty rope ih^t 
finds best opportunity to show its mettle 
under severest operating conditions. 

Broderick & Bascotn Hope Co. 

£«ilefo Offk* ud WireboDftt: €S Wutiiiffltnt Sti N. Y, 
Saotbcrn Wirelioase: Moailoiip TeiM 
Wntera Offieei: Fi^torleit 
SMltLe lad PortLviil* Or*. St. Luiul S«ittle 

Mfinufiicfuf^it tit AtttJiina hut iciVf! ifH" f< < > r '1 rrnfut^i 

YSaw Strand 

WIRE ROPE 




doubt gave the story the prominence it 
believed it was worth as news. 

As a regular reader of the Telegraph's 
letter column, I have not seen a single 
letter published on the subject of chain 
Stores. 

The Telegraph must receive them by 
the hundreds. It does on other sub- 
jects. Evidently, the Telegraph believes 
the chain*store fight, a mercenary and 
economic problem, must be discussed 
in paid advertising space. 

In Way cross the independent mer- 
chants are resorting to Truth, a four- 
page circular, edited in newspaper style. 
No one is named as editor and no 
articles are signed. "Box 218, Decatur, 
Ga-" offers to send copies at the rate of 
100 for $3,50 or 20,000 for $175. The 
publication is marked, **Prit^ 5c" but 
Waycross independents are glad to give 
them away. They have them stacked in 
their stores. 

A streamer headline on one says: 

"'Chain Store Evu Arouses Naimr 

Extending the chain idea 

THE stories discuss anything from 
short-weighing customers to the possi- 
bility of "chain physicians" and "chain 
dentists/* Pictures on the front are of 
the governors of Louisiana and Ken- 
tucky, 

A half 'page cartoon on page four 
depicts chain stores as a greedy, har- 
dened giant, his jKckets stuffed with 
cigars and his breast adorned with a 
huge watch chain. He is saying "Who 
cares?" as the public about him points 
an accusing finger and exclaims: 

"You didn*t help build our roads!" 

'*You didn't help build our schools!" 

And other accusations. 

The individual who is concerned most 
With the value he receive for his dol- 
lar is greatly attracted by the chain 
store. 

The chain stores have loyal followers 
who will tell you the home merchants 
have **held them up," 



Chains are not fighting back 



ARE the chains openly fighting back 
against the independents? No! 

Here is what the vice president of a 
chain of 76 stores writes to his manager 
in Waycro^: 

"Do not enter into any newspaper, 
public or private controversy relatin:; 
to chain stores. Simply give your cus- 
tomers SERVICE/' 

And he adds: 

**We want our managers tc be leaders 
in Ibeir i^pective communities. This 
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The 

work of mak- 
ing 1930a good 
sales yediT in the 
Kansas City eerritory 
goes on, increa5iag!y. At the 
ead of the first six months, a 
remarkably large number of lines 
were holding theif owti with the 1929 
record, or bettering it — and improve- 
ment in conditions in the last half con* 
tinues. 5 Merchants in the territory are 
buying with new confidence. Raw material 
purchases indicate a manufacturing faith in 
the immediate future. Millions of dollars are 
being spent in downtown construction; more 
millions in pipeline development, with Kansas 
City the source of supply; ftirther millions in 
industrial development to meet the above*- 
normal demand for commodities that over* 
night will send production demand rapidly 
upward. ^ The Kansas City market was last 
to feel the recent general business hesitation 
— anJ js first to respond to the new buying confi- 
dence already reappearing. 5 You can sell in 
the Kansas City territory if you have produc- 
tion and distributing facilities to make the 
prompt and economical delivery that the ter* 
ritory demands. Kansas City serves 1 9 million 
more economically than any other market- 
it can be your territory if you wish to cultivate 
^it in ten si vely/roffii Kansas City* 



INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 



Nearly % million people live wkh- 
iQ one hour by motor car from 
Twelfih Street and Grand Aveaue 
in Kansas Cicy, Mo* 

The new freight rates between 
K»n»as City and the East have 
abotished the Mississippi basing 
Jine and given iCansas City a new 
through rate. Write for detaikd 
iiiformatioci. 



Industrial Committee Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City» Missouri 
Please send me ibe facts about Kanfss City* I am interested in the 

— ^— induitry* 

T^ma . 

Firm 

Address. 

Gty „ 



Stmft- 



ff7,.., ..,f,>>'.. r K'.Nvtt City CtlAUirv or CouUKict ffrair fr^-^ 
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XV £ W hadq mttm bu ildiaf, tmn^ Tiw 
^ Co.* Ooc Will Sr. Ncfir York Gtr. 
Arehimts,* Voafhcts, Gmcltei * Wdkcr* 
y. C BuOdtn: Marc Eidlj« fie Son, 
Inc., K, Y. C Entintfrj: Weiret, Strong 
loiUi, H. Y C. H fitting mnd Vint tl^f tug 
Ommmn: Bakers, Smith Ac Co., R Y. C 



Keeping AIB. 

up to Par 

... at Number 1 
WaU Street 

In Wail Streets money marts 
. , < where so much depends on 
clear heads. •.the air should always 
be up to par. 

In this new 50 -floor skyscraper 
now being built for the Irving 
Trust Co., 23 SturtevantSilentvane 
Fans will issue 340,000 cubic feet 
of "par" air, every minute. And 
every minute, 408,000 cubic feet 
of ^'depreciated" air will be retired 
from the building by another 
group of 25 Silentvanes, In some 
seaions of the buildings the air 
will be changed every 4 minutes. 

The new Irving Trust . , . tallest 
granite and limestone structure 
in the world * * * is a notable addi- 
tion to the lengthening roster 
of outstanding Sturtevant- 
equipped buildings* 

B. F, STURTEVANT COMPANY 

Main 0§mi HYDE PAJUC BOSTON, MASS. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 4lO No, Mkhigao Atp., 
SAN FRANCISCO. CAL, 681 Market St. 
Bmnsh 0§m im Brincipai dim 




u rieva n 

HEATING-VENTiLATlNG A»VD 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 



is your authority to use store funds to 
pay your dues to a luncheon club and 
charge same to your advertising budget/' 

As the fight on chain stores begins, I 
wonder what will be the attitude when 
the public in this town fully realizes 
that two of our chain stores are managed 
by men who receive a part of the profits, 
I know positively that the manager of 
one store receives one-fifth of the net 
profits besides his salary. 

If this manager invests his money 
locally, which he has been and is doing, 
what right have the independents to 
class him as a total ''outsider'? 

The detailed arrangement between the 
manager and the '"high-ups'* in the other 
store is unknown to me. He owns an in- 
terest in the store, I am certain. 

Both of the national chains men- 
tioned here employ their managers on 
a profit-sharing basis. 

Sound advertising policy 

THE latter chain, operating approxi- 
mately 1,400 stores, has a reputation 
of contributing generously to community 
enterprises wherever it is located. Its 
honesty in advertising is attested by the 
fact that managers are instructed to 
advertise as "new" only that merchan* 
dise which has just arrived and which 
has not been announced before. 

Its merchandising policy is that no 
'*sales" shall be held. To clear its stock, 
the store publishes a straightforward 
statement, for instance: 

"We have put a new low price on 
these smart winter coats because we 
must have room on our racks for the 
new spring styles," 

What could be fairer? 

That is much better than giving the 
public a dose of: 

SALE* SALE! 

$50 Coats, bargains today as a special 
gift to our customers, each $25. 

Also this chain never offers its cus- 
tomers "specials," nor stages a *'Dol1ar 
Day," It claims its prices are constantly 
as low as possible However, to put 
across a community dollar day in 
Macon, the store there advertised at its 
regular prices and announced: 

"This advertisement is published in 
cooperation with the retail merchants' 
Dollar Day.** 

It is unfortunate that chain stores of 
this type, which support the chamber 
of commercer contribute to worthy 
causes, and which are directed by owner* 
managers, should be classed with the 
chain store which "gets by with mur- 
der," to use a common expression. 

Chamber of commerce officials in ev- 
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Tigm-seai 

with moisture-proof Cellophane 



Moigture-proof Cellophane can 
now be wrapped as air-tight 
as waxed paper, giving equal 
proteetion to the good^, and 

decided sales advantages 

Now yoii can have all the salei advaa- 
tages of a completely transparent wrap- 
ping, plus the air-tight, moisture-proof 
procecdoii formerly obtainable only with 
waxed paper* 

The Package Machinery Company, 
backed by wide experience in working 
with Cellophane, can now supply machines 
to wrap moisture-proof Cellophane as air- 
tight as waxed paper. 

Moisture-proof Cellophane, being per* 
fectly transparent, gives much more effec* 
tive display to the package or product 
than waxed paper. Its gUstening surface 
does not become clouded with dust « . . 
goods wrapped io tt are always fresh in 
appearance; never shop-worn. 

Tests show that moisture-proof CeHo- 
phane, wrapped by the Tight-seal metliodp 




helps to retain flavor and fragrance more 
effectively than either waxed paper or foil 
, . , important for such products as coffee, 
chewing gum, cake, perfumed soaps, etc* 
This new development offers a real 
opportunity to that large field of manufac* 
turers whose products must be kept fresh 
and wholesome ... an opporninity to se« 
cure, in addition to perfect protection, a 
new and powerful sales-appeal through 
richer, more attractive appearance. 

Send us your product 

Wc will return it to you, in a Tight-mi motst* 
ure^proof Ct^UophaIlc wrapping with complete in- 
fo tmatio a rcgardmg th<; mach t ne ry to do ih w o rk* 

PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield^ Massachusetu 



Nrw York 



LooddQ; Eflkef Pcfkins, Lcd« 



Lot Afveitf 




PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 

Over 150 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 



Wki% wniimg U Fackacx MACinvutY Cqmpa%y pUitst mgniwm Naii<^ni BuiintiM 
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THE DOORWAY OF AMERICA'S FREIGHT ELEVATOR TRAFFIC 





PEELLE 

FREIGHT ELEVATOR 

DOORS 



cogs . . . cogs . . « cogs . . « uphold mlU 
lions of fhem , - - synchronize , . > mesh , • . 
grind out in concert the products of a vast 
industrial cmliiation. As cogs in the swift 
evolution of industry for over 25 y#ars, 
Feelle Doors have contributed assured 
safety, greater speed, simplicity of oper- 
ation and low-cost maintenance* In aggre- 
gate the minutes they saved - • - the 
human labor they lightened * . , the econ- 
onates they effected * , , speak with con- 
vincing logic. Motorized — they render 
automatic entrance and exit at the touch 
of an electric button. Writ© for catalog, 
or consult our engineering division. 

THE PEELLE COMPANY, dITOOKLVN. HEW YORK 
69>tan, CHIctpff. Cfevilinfl, PhlfAtfalphJa, ANinti ijtif 30 afhir 
nillfi^ In Canada: TvrQnte end Hamilton. Dntjrla 



★ ★ ★ 

A Useful Christmas GIFT 

A Bubscription to Nation's Bii^in* iiKik(><* an iilral CliriBi* 
mas gift for your customers* employee, business friendi*, 
amK:iatej3 and junior executives* 

Send us attached coupon and a I9S1 Nat ton ^0 Buaincdd 
auBpcription will be entered for 

★ ★ ★ 



NAME- 



and BILL me for $3.00 



MY NA.ME- 



MX ADDRESS- 
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ery city can point out chain stores whose 
managers are not allowed to contribute 
a dollar to any cause. 

What will be the result of the anti- 
chain-store movement? Will the chain 
stores be afFecttfd? Will their sales be 
curtailed? Will some of the chains be 
driven out where the fight is fiercest? 

The independent merchants have 
great hope. They claim their organiza- 
tions have already exerted an influence. 
Many of the more optimistic are esti- 
mating how lonR it will require for a 
complete riddance of the chain store. 

The chains can do much to remove the 
antagonism against them. These changes 
must come from the ''higher-ups'* and 
they probably already have seen the 
handwriting on the wall. These execu- 
tives should use every effort to localize 
their stores. They should try to place 
back into the community part of what 
they are taking away. If not, they will 
kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 



Study Freight Rates 

(Continued from paf^ 25) 
dividual engaged in business forms his 
opinion of the soundness of a rate ad- 
justment by its effect on his individual 
prosperity, whether, in the long run, it 
increases or decreases his profits. Yet 
there is always an intelligent body of 
disinterested but understanding opinion 
in this country which can be depended 
on to appreciate the advantages of 
order» and of the establishment of 
geographically and sectionally just 
schedules, in which rates paid are re- 
lated to cost of service rendered* 

*T do not expect that costof- service 
will become soon or ever the overruling 
and all'determining consideration in 
making transportation rates. The im- 
portance of maintaining competitive 
equality between established producing 
centers can never be minimized. 

"Still, modification of the old arrange- 
ments is constantly being demanded; 
and the cost-of-service consideration 
asserts itself a little more strongly with 
each adjustment. The trend toward its 
fuller recognition seems to be definitely 
here, 

"The decisions indicated probably 
mean that producing communities of the 
United States must prepare more and 
more to experience in transportation 
rates the geographical advantages or 
disadvantages of their location with 
reference to markets; and must prepare 
to bear or transfer the transportation 
toll in a degree comparable with the 
eicpense railroads encounter in placing 
their products with consumers/' 
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Time agaiu to iiieasui*e 

value for insurance 



During the past year • . . 

Have there been additions to your 
plant or store or home ? 

Have you added new furniture, new 
fLxtures? 

Have your engineers developed new 
processes that entailed new machinery, 
new materials? 

Time makes change — -and change 
means different values. Value is the 
tasis of insurance. So we say it*s time 
I again to measure value. 

r Naturally you don't want to pay for 
more insurance than you need. At the 
[Bame time you should be sure that you 
f are adequately protected against finan- 
cial loss from damage to the things you 
[Value. 

Whether it be inventory period or time 
for a check on running inventory be- 
fore closing the yearns books — tliia is 
a good season to check your present 
Values against your insurance policies 
< * • to check your policies against eacli 
^ther to see that they confonn, 

I^iay safe. At little lime or trouble you 
*ian make sure you are completely cov- 
ered against loss from fire ! The Agri- 
cultural agent in your community will 
l*e glad to aseist, without the slightest 
obligation. CalMiim. You'll find him 
fully competent and easy to work with. 



1 




Mural 



anm 




A ffi^iHK litiiniu f'ii ifirr a fvuft, th^ thing to be 
u t'liihrii tui ifiw rfiilt Muues pil**d on the othi'r. . , 
'Ilica ihey gites^ed ai the weigfu of the stoiw*^" 



You can ohtain 
Agricuhural Policiei 
far ail cop^m^^ such or; 

riRK * PARCEL POST 
AUTOIIORILE . MARINE 

USE AM> OCCUPANCY 
AENT ANt) LEASEHOLD 
WINDSTORM * FLOATERS 
SfKINKLEn LEAKAGE 
REGISTERED MAIL 
TRANSIT i EARTHgUAKC 
TOL'HFSTS' BAGGAGE 
EXPLOSION AND RIOT 
AIRCRAFT llAMAGI 



IHifd mitimff i& Ar,n\t^\rLTtjHM* lRlTr«*itrr CniiFiiJiir pUatt mtwH^m Natim'i Biuintu 
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A FEW CENTS 

WILL PROTECT 

PAPERI"°RECORDS 
LOSS 

WASTED TIME 
JNMCIIRME FILING 




of jnumimte refitJng ami w^steil 5h'njE 
time* They c^asily hecomc losi, which 
raujiej^ confuNMrn^ cm bit rrn lament — arlunl 

But baund papers are safe papers— there 
ii no reftlifjir. Aito Toldirrii insure tfiem 
agaitiiii ihei^e ihree greatest nh<^larles to 
modern filing — ^file rlerkii are c^ornpelletl 
to be arm rale* 

Acco Biriffer Foblfr^ ore made of sturdy 
pre&sboarri for 1" and 2** ihiokness of 
paperi* The binding h with the Acco 
Fast en fen bavin |e two prougr, a brond hnise, 
and a lock mmpreifsor Mrip lo eerure 
conlenEs lightly am) rrimpaflly. Arro 
Folders make your fiiin^ eabineU ready- 
referetiee libraries of sufely^bnund "boiiks 
of rorre*fpondenfe" — seen re a p am -it lo-s 
pri>of agaiiii^i inm^rurtite fit in p. Wlien 
I ranaf erring, a camptf^t^ty hmmd and bt' 
d^xed book of papers is just slid from the 
folder and ^ed awtty, iniact^ The folder 
is used agnin* 

Afr« Fjflrnfri mtm 'Htsff btHiin^ li*lf** of rTnyJN^ 
Blifli (>gul|iineiit. ardlBiiT m«nila falilfrt in jmtr 
liiDutcJ Htthitiit \hmm—\h^ Arru Tm»\*-Qtw 

kfpi f*«TT papfi'f in iu rorrmrl filipK ponilinfi. It 
cflanoi lH?ciifna Jo-t wblle the ^[a If in mii^, of whrn 
([rnpp#ij. Cr»tf» Ji romplrtptj buiuiii ei«— ■ hunk 
hr\w%9tf si' lraH»jirJj4iJt». 

— tkftrffi if no bftUrr iimr thuii whrn trDiiNr<»rrj|i( 

far itkP ^W Y#[ir. Vril* »• fflr <it» jiff QFrfiBWou — 

Acco Proiu cts, Inc. 

(AMERICAN CLIP COMPANY) 
39lli Ave. & 24th Street 
Long Fdlatid City, Y. 

Aceo Canadian Toronto, Canadu 

Acco Ca.f Ltd.^ London, E, C* 4, England 
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(Continued from page 29) 
could determine with the aid of a com- 
petent interpreter, the natives never 
had seen an automobile. Our party had 
penetrated the back country more than 
80 mile^s— a whole days drive — from 
the last semblance of a highway. The 
route cmr car followed beyond the so- 
called improved road was scarcely more 
than a bridle trail. Ten miles an hour 
was the maximum speed. In one village 
I was informed by several of the 
patriarchs that none could recall ever 
having seen an American before. We 
were welcome. I imagine, chiefly as ob- 
jects of curiosity. 

Land of few CommLinists 

THERE are approximately 300,000 
such villages in Russia. Less than 10.- 
000 of this number are on railroads, or 
in reach of telegraph or telephone lines. 
The rest are little knots of people living 
under the conditions portrayed in the 
Old Testament, Without mails, news- 
papers, schools, communications, these 
villages are essentially independent com- 
munities. Many of the villagers never 
have been as far as 30 miles from their 
dwellings. The great majority are not 
Communists, and I should say know 
little if anything about the principle 
of Communism, Repeatedly I asked 
men, women and children at random, 
*'Are you a Communist?" 

Almost invariably the answer was no. 

Nor are they, in my judgment, sym- 
pathetic toward Communist principles. 
Every element of their environment con- 
spires to make them individualists. 

*'How then does a party of 600.000 
Communists manage to rule a nation of 
160 million people," I asked again and 
again in Moscow. 

The answer was always the same: 
"By the power of the army, plus the 
G. P. U„ or secret police/' 

No expression of opposition to the 
Government is tolerated anywhere. As 
long as the peasants, the vast majority 
of the population, ane not disturbed by 
Moscow's policies, well and good. But 
when these policies begin to uproot the 
peasants from their moorings against 
their will, trouble begins. It was against 
this wall of the stubborn resistance of 
the masses of peasants that the collec* 
tive farming program ran at full speed 
and then backed up, 

"Should the peasants ever rise up in 
unity against Moscow there would be 



ains in Kussia 



left hardly a grease spot." I was told 
by an American engineer who had 
travelled some 30,000 miles throughout 
European Russia. "But that can never 
happen as long as the present iron- 
handed rule prevails. Moscow recognizes 
this peasant attitude, and is ever alert 
to avoid any policy which might unite 
the villages in opposition/' 

This is not to say that the majority 
of the Russians are living in a ressentful 
mood, awaiting the opportunity to 
strike down the Moscow Government, 
It means rather that they are more or 
less indifferent to Moscow as long as 
they are undisturbed and that Moscow 
looks to it that they shall not be dis- 
turbed beyond their will. 

Meanwhile, the process^ of education 
are expanding over the country. One by 
one these dark-age settlements are 
getting schools, motion pictures, mail 
service. Gradually the ring of modem 
civilization spreads, like ripples on the 
mill pond. Month by month the pro- 
cesses of revolution fall into the stride 
of historic evolution. 

But while the peasant stubbornly 
clings to his ancient moorings* industry 
sweeps on in an heroic effort to span in 
a single generation the ground lost in 
more than a century of social and eco- 
nomic stagnation under the old regime. 
Government officials in Moscow in- 
formed me there are now some 12,000 
foreign engineers engaged in the Russian 
industrialization program. Of this num- 
ber, about 2,500 are Americans, The 
foreign engineering group constitute the 
backbone of a program which the poli* 
tical masters of Russia regard as con* 
trolling the destiny of the land. 

Our pattern for communism 

ONE of Russia's most striking para- 
doxes is encountered in this industriali- 
zation program. None other than our 
own United States is the idealized pat- 
tern of the entire scheme. Even some of 
the ranking officials in Moscow told me 
frankly of their preference for Ameri- 
can engineers, American machinery, 
American managem£?nt methods. 

The single item of farm tractors in 
our export tables at the Department of 
Commerce seems to sustain the state- 
ment. In the first six months of 1930 
we shipped $24,700,000 worth of tractors 
and parts to Russia, against $4,300,000 
in the corresponding period of 1929. 
How long. I wonder, can the fiction pre- 
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A DISASTER 9 



An 

Engineering 

Service 
to Protect 
Life 
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When a spark might cost 
a million dollars / 



Motorfi mlent . . . wheels »tillefl . . . 
gtaniri of tlie ihiucU at rc«l. Now 
. the time fur inspection, repairs, 
I grooming that makes the fleet its 
*>wncr^s pride, llourd drone by . . , 
*hen att instJint'^ carelessnesi!) ... a 
Hpark on the oil spattered floor and 
d million dollars slartB up in flames! 
That^g the lime quick aeUou witli 
the pro[jer extinguisher turns [los- 
^tble disaster into an incident*— 
part of the night-shift's work! 
Parage or hank — industrial plant 



— puliiie hullding — all need cor- 
rect protection against fire — pro- 
tectirm based im fncU^ not guet*&- 
work. Such protection is assured 
by I-aFrance and Foamite Service, 
This scnic*% syn]lM>l]zed by the 
Crusader, starts with a flelailed 
survey of the fire ha/Jtrds of your 
property by our trained fire pro- 
tection engineers- Base<l on this 
survey^ we will submit complete, 
unbiaMd^ writ ten reconiniendalione 
for safeguarding your butthufss. Ln- 



lA FRANCE "'"FOAMITE PROTECTION 

AGAINST FIRE 



biastnl — for this company makes 
ever}' n^cogni^Kctl tyjM* of fireK^xtin- 
gui^hlng ccjuipmenL 
Whatever the nature of your husl^ 
ness — you need this coni|>l€'te scrv* 
ice to safeguard il against interrup 
lion by fire^ Send for a repres<tula* 
tive. N<i obligation, of course. 

AMERICAN LA FHANCK and FOAMITE 

GORronATioiw, n.pt. mz, elmira, w, if. 
Officet in oil princijml eitwM 



Wrttc for ■ <'*>|»3'> 




Wkra wfiting to AMiuCAii-LAFiAJf CE 4XD FoAitrTi Cmm^htmn please mrw^l^[Mim*J Busineu 
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Increasing 
YouT Sales 

AWA 

Public 




This is the free Book 

.... ALERT 
EXECUTIVES 

are reading , . 



CONDmONS today force business 
men to analyze coses more closely 
than ever before ... to seek every 
possible means of obtaining better dis- 
cributlon and increased sales » . . to cut 
sales expense and at the same momeot 
increase siiles efficiency. 

Ac such time, thoughtful executives 
will do well to consider the advantages 
of distributing their products to whole- 
salers, retailers and consumers through 
the system of public merchandise ware- 
homes established by members of the 
American Warehousemen's Association 
in 169 cities of the United States, Can- 
ada^ Cuba and Hawaii. 

These responsible^ reliable warehouses 
are lo<:ared in every distribution center 
of importance ... on railroad sidings or 
at steamship docks, with faciHties for 
inbound and outbound carloadlngs. 

'^Branch House Sert'ice'' 

They furnish all necessary facilities and 
services required for strategic spot-siock 
distriburioii of raw materials, manufac- 
tured articles and service parts of every 
kind. 

These services Include: 

Staragf in a modera building, with low 
insurance rates and adequate £re pro* 
tecdon. 

Diliptry of goods to accredited lists of 
customers. 

Redhtrihuthn in less- than-car load lots 
of goods received in carload lots from 
the manufacturer. 

Financial Assistant through advances 
on merchandise, the issuance of nego- 
tiable warehouse receipts and in other 
ways, 

ir# Do Eperything But Sell 

In effect* these warehouses become 
your branch house in each city you 
select . , . storing and distributing your 
eoods . . , receiving your mail and hand- 
ling your orders doingyour billing if 
you wish, and receiving remittances » , . 
making bank deposits to your Account 



Write today for Your Copy/ 

Learn how the A,W. A. ware- 
housing system enables you 
to improve your distribution 
methods^ increase your sales 
and cut your costs of doing 
business* 



. . . keeping in touch wiih you through 
daily sales and stock reports. Using tne 
warehouse *phone number^ you may list 
your name tn each local 'phone bookf 
and the warehouse operator will take your 
salesmen's 'phone calls. Yet ynur identity 
is always carefully preserved, for the 
warehouse uses your shipping labels . , , 
even writes letters to your customers on 
your stationery, if you wish. 

The dexibility and the possibilities of 
such a distributing system are almost un- 
limited. You can use as many warehouse* 
as you require ^ . . in two cities^ in twenty 
cities, in two hundred cities t 

Costs en a * 'Piece IVork" Basis 

Costs are based on the number of units 
of your goods that are handled^ You 
have little or no "overhead'* if business 
is dull and very few shipments are mov- 
ing through the warehouses * . . and 
whether business is dull or brisk, you 
pay only on a "piece work" basis for 
goods actually stored or distributed by 
A. A> warehouses. Such Scxibility in 
controlling costs enables you to eitpanci I 
your business without risk, and make im- j 
portant savings by using our warehouses i 
instead of operating your own branches . 
at fixed overhead. 

Trained, experienced personnel in each | 
warehouse performs all details of hand- 
ling your goods, storing, assembling or- 
ders^ mar King, packing, shipping, city 
delivery, stock -keeping, pool^car hand- 
ling and distribution. 

Among users of A. A, warehouses 
are some of thegreatest names in Amer- 
ican business. The men who make and 
market these products are the nation's 
foremost mercnandising and distribution 
experts^ Their methods are fuUy de- 
scribed in our booklet, and we believe 
you will find it worthy of study* 

Wriu ioJay for ymr copy of the A. W. A, 
hookki. Address f be Merchandise Warehosm 
Drvhimi American W^arehomemen's Asst^ 
cialion, 1802 Adams-framtUin BuiUingf 
Chicago f Illinois 



AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION 
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vail in Russia that the best tractor— an 
engine wholly good from the social as 
well as the mechanical vie%vpoint — 
comes from a land wholly bad from 
every viewpoint? 

Thus have I come by the impression 
— ^an impression which grows on me as 
1 review the thousands of scattered in- 
cidents of my visit — that the major 
social fermentation in Russia today is 
in the direction of a growing realization 
that the program of the Communist 
Party gradually must take into account 
more and more the awakening sense of 
individualism in the new Russia. 

No one can foresee how quickly this 
development will mature into political 
expression. But my own observations 
convince me that the process already is 
well rooted. My personal opinion is that 
it is the factor which will give direction 
to the evolution of the Russian political, 
economic and social programs in the 
next decade. 

Hard work today to catch up on the 
distressing housing shortage in the larger 
cities, to provide surplus food stuffs 
with which to buy industrial machinery, 
to increase clothing production— with 
all of these things occupying the ener- 
gies of the masses and the thought of 
the leaders, the old hairsplitting con- 
troversies over philosophical theories of 
government and economics sink farther 
and farther into the background in 
Russia. 

A doctrine of practicality 

THE new impulse is to get the job 
done. It is revealed in hundreds of ways 
daily. Seven years ago* a sacred tenet of 
party might have stood in the way of a 
new locomotive works. Today the 
stronger allegiance is to those sacred 
principles of human conduct which ac- 
tually work out in worldiy life. 

Thus is Russia drifting, party profes- 
sions notwithstanding, in the direction 
of freer play for individual initiative 
and private enterprise. Almost imper- 
ceptibly the deep earth-spring of the 
human impulse for individual improve- 
ment is being tapped from every angle. 
Perhaps it does not all square with the 
doctrines of Communism. But it works. 

How well the new stimulus wall be 
osltivated and directed, only the future 
can tell. I should' say that during the 
next decade it will develop tremendous- 
ly, even without much encouragement. 

I incline to the opinion, furthermore, 
that before many years have passed we 
shall see the first signs of a gentle and 
wholly unostentatious cultivation of 
these scattered seeds by the present 
rifgime in Moscow, 
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louder! 
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Straining fonvardlo hear 
llic speaker they were all 
ears and h e was al 1 1 u ngs — 
but still they couldn't uii* 
derstand him. No wonder 
'louder please" — and remarks less courteous 
— were hy words at old lime gatherings* 

That was before Western Electric showed 
the world how to amplify and distribute the 
voice. Today the Western Electric Pnblic 
Address System brings every word of the 
speaker to you^ even in the hist row of the 
balcony or on tlie far edge of the largest 
crowd outdoors* 

Arul this, like most achievements in voice 
reproiluriitm, was made possible only hy 
this organization's long experience in makLug 
Bell telephones. 



Western Electric 

yiakers of your Bell telephone and leaders 
in the development of sound transmission 



For easy hearing, the ff estern Eleciric Public 
Address System makes exwry seal a front seat. 
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It May Not Be Safe to Predict, buf- 



"Do you know/' asked the old gentleman, 
that you are only just catching up with 



_t wit 



STO men were motoriog iloog a country 
roa4 in Pcmisyl v*iiia, A motor truck 
with aiidujnmuin body flashed by them . 
"Th2t reminds me, do you knaw all about 
the new things that are being made from strong 
alumtnom iiloysT ' asked the younger min. 

*'YeSj I keep pretty welt posted," replied his 
elderly companiODf one of the founders of the 
altimtoom industry, now retired. Then he asked 
abrupdy, *'But do you know that you are only 
jusc catching up with the public in this matter 
of alumiuum?" 

The youogcf mao looked incredulous. 'Just 
caiching up?" he demanded. " ' Wh jr— 

*'Fact,** interrupted the other, "After young 
Charles Manin Hall had worked out his proc- 
ess of extracting aluminum from iu ore by 
electricity, back in t8&6, we started to make 
aluminum by the pound instead of by the ounce. 
Bight away everybody began to predict big 
ihings for this new metal that wa* only about 
a third as heavy a$ iron or itcel/* 

"I remember/' he continued rcminisocntlyi 
"that people began to talk about aluminum 

crolley cars, 
aluminum 
bridges, alu- 
minum frame 
work for sky* 
tapers ^ alu- 
minum rail' 

SiJQl . I KT?^ coaches, 

M ^ other things. 

^ Wc used to 
£pend about 
half our time 
explaining why aluminum couldn't be u&ed for 
such purposes. It wasn't merely because it was 
it ill too costly , hue because the only kind of al u- 
minum we knew anything about then wasn't 
strong enough for*uch heavy duty/* 

"Hard-B&iM" Ahmlnum All&ys 

*'And then,** anticipated the younger man, 
"they worked out these *har4-boiled* alumi- 
ouiQ alloys." 

"And then,** repeated the other, nodding 
Aascne, "the research men worked out the 
aluinixium strong alloys. I remember the dc%'cl- 
opment $tep by step, first the adding of small 
qmuidfies ol certain other metak to aluminum 
while ic was still in a molten state, and after- 
wards rhe heat-treating of the alloyed mecal to 
make it tough. It took a long time to complete 
the work, bur when it was done, we had a metal 
ai strong as scroctural steel— aod still alumi- 
num4ight.'' 

"Now/' concluded the veteran with a quiet 
chudtle^ "you*^re faced with the iob of telling 
the public tbmt ic was right after all about 



the public in this matter of aluminum?" 
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aluminum trolley cars and aluminum railroad 
coaches —and it may yet prove to have been 
right about aluminum framework for skys crap- 
en, and lift-bridges, and the like. It begins lo 
look that way to me. " 

This is, indeed, the curious predicament of 
the aluminum industry today 1 No one 
could hat'e foreseen, 15 or 30 years ago, 
that by the science of metallurgy al umi- 
nujD would be made strong enough for 
building such things as armored trucks, 
railroad tank cars, motor bus bodies, 
trolley cars and railroad coaches. 

The Puhlic Had Expected Mimclm 

Knowing nothing of the limitations 
of ordinary aluminum, the public had 
expected miraclci— and the public was 
right, as it so often is in its expectations I 

It wai inevitable that the metallur- 
gists should find a way to make this 
light metal more useful. And once chescientists 
had mastered the art of making aluminum 
strong alloys, it could be tiken for granted 
char the engineers would make rapid progress 
in applying the&e "hard-boiled" aluminum al* 
loys to the problems of transportation and 
bui Idin g cons truct ion* 

Trolley cars and railroad coaches with bodies 
made largely of aluminum strong aUoy$ arc in 
service today on numerous roads. 

Motor buses and motor trucks, tank trucks 
and trailm,with aluminum strong alloy bodies* 
arc now speeding along the country's highways. 





at stniatifiil ift^K 



Truck cranes with booms made of strong 
aluminum alloys arc being used in construction 
work, while ihop cranes made entirely of strong 
aluminum alloys are helping manufacturerSp 
Railrosidi are hcgtnning to experiment with 
strong aluminum alloys for locomotive con- 
necting rods* Section cars made of aluminum 
are today speeding up and down railroad lines. 

Architects arc beginning seriously to discuss 
the use of aluminum strong alloys for many 
purposes in our skyscrapers. (Already alumi* 
num is being used for radiators, shower par- 
ti tions^ doors, screens, fences, window frames, 
elevators and decorative forms on skyscrapers 
and public buildings.) And it is entirely 
possible that some day, as these great cloud- 
picrdng structures go higher and higher, their 
upper framework of 
beams aj^d girders may 
be of light strong alu- 
minum alloys. Wcmay, 
in fact, one day realize 
completely the public"^ 
ra^h early dreams about 
aluminum. 

Tee^t Zeest and 
Beams if Ahtminum 

It was faith in the 
broader usefulness of 
aluminum at)d its own 
trade-marked metal, 
Alcoa Aluminum, which led Aluminum Com- 
pany of America to build a great plant at 
Masscna, Hew Yotk^ for making large struc- 
tural shapes of aluminum strong alloys— I - 
beams, H-beams, angles, channels, Tees, and 
Zees. These arc standard size shapes, up to ten 
inches in depth and eighty-five feet in length. 

Already, though this plant has been com- 
pleted less than a year, it is daily rurtung out 
large quail titles of stniccural shapes. And other 
mills and foundries are producing rolled sheet, 
extruded rod and tubing, ^vire cable, sand, per- 
manent mold, and die castings, and drop forg- 
ings in these same aluminum strong alloys to 
which American cnginerrs and architects are 
turning for a great variety of new services 
because they are 10 strong and yet so light. 

It may not be safe to predict, even yet, }ust 
how far the use of aluminum In its many forms 
will go in the future. But this much is certain, 
the entire aluminum industry is on its toes— 
and the industry includes many companies 
sides our own^ to meet the public's 
fullest expectations. The story 
of aluminum has only 
begun. ALUMINUM 
COMPANYu/AMEIUCA; 
1.415 Oliver Building, 

ftTTlBtJMait, PINN. 
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NEWS OF ORGANIZED BUSINESS 



By WILLARD L. HAMMER 



" 7~ ~ IN mid -October the 
Exhibit of American Federation 
Industrial Art ^rts opened its 
third International 
Industrial Exhibition in Boston, show* 
ing decorative metal work and cotton 
textiles- The Exhibition later will be 
taken to New York, Chicago and Cleve- 
land. 

The first Exhibition covered the ce- 
ramic arts, the second, decorative glass 
and rugs. In the present Exhibition, 
are included American entries, of 
murse, and work from Czecho-Slovakia, 
I>enmark, England, France, Germany, 
The Netherlands, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land, 

The exhibitions assemble the best 
American and foreign work* making 
possible a comparison as to type, tech- 
nique, and design in cttrrent production. 
They tend to establish style tendencies 
along rational lines. They are presented 
in different cities, thus attracting wide 
and varied audiences. Finally, they 
show, side by side, the products of 
craftsmanship and quantity manufac- 
ture. Detaikd treatment is possible be- 
cause of the limited field of each 
Exhibition. 



The operating and subsidizing of 
steamship lines; problems of agricultural 
production and marketing; increasing 
interprovincial distribution; increasing 
tourist purchasing; Latin-American 
trade development; whether an empire 
market board should be established 
in Canada, and ways in which inter- 
empire trade could be promoted by 
Canada. 

Julius Barnes, chairman of the Cham* 
ber of Commerce of tiie United States, 
addressed the convention on "Interna- 
tional Trade and Common Sense" at 
the closing banquet. 



THE Manhattan 

Fightmg Q^^^j Commerce 
Unemployment in New York City has 
temporarily a b a n - 
doned its civic activities to devote full 
time to helping the unemployed. 

Logan Billingsley, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Board of Com- 
merce called a conference of many in- 
dustrial leaders. From this developed a 
wealth of material, accurately compiled 



and illuminating. Following this con- 
ference, Mr. Billingsley appointed an 
unemployment committee to suggest 
what in their opinion was the most ex- 
peditious and constructive way in 
which to handle the unemployment 
problem.' 

The committee, realizing the limita- 
tions necessarily imi>osed on a single 
organization in coping adequately with 
this problem, advised the immediate 
establishment of a free employment 
bureau. Mr, Billingsley explains what 
then happened: 

"Our first move in this stabilization 
program was to urge all our members 
and thousands of large corporations to 
retain their help. 

**The reaction to this n^quest was 
favorable. Hundreds of letters were re- 
ceived from the heads of these coqxjra- 
tions, assuring us that while they could 
not hire any additional help they would 
not discharge any. 

**Leaming of our efforts, Miss Frances 
Perkins, state industrial commissioner, 
encouraged us in our work and offered 



THE Canadian 
Canadian chamber of Com- 
Chamber Meets ^^^^^ its fifth 

annual convention Oc- 
tober 7-9 at the Royal York Hotel. To- 
ronto. The central theme was "The 
Channels of Canadian Commerce." 

Commercial aviation problems were 
discussed by J. H. MacBrien, president 
of the Aviation League of Canada: 
Brig. Gen. C. H. Mitchell, dean of the 
faculty of applied science at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto; and EUwood Wil- 
son, director of the Aviation Corpora- 
tion of Canada. 

W. S. Campbell, manager of tiie 
transportation department of the Cana- 
dian General Electric Company, and 
H, H. Bishop, vice president of the 
Robert Simpson Eastern, Ltd., dis- 
<^ssed motor transportation and its con- 
trol. 

Other subjects discussed during the 
three-day meeting included: 



Where Business Will Meet in December 
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OlGAJf llATtON CITY 

Jiitc uml nunnjfs linjwrieri Ai«ockii€m...... ...A^rtw York 

Xfttioiia! Situ RcscarcH Council Ckicaifir 

Xationil Aaiocimiari of MarketiTiK OfficiAls Chkaifo 

Xatiotoiil Assoc btian of Amuif niciil Parki Chi€apo 

AmrTicaJi Sixicty Mechanical Eiigin«cri .^ . Nfw Yvtk 

Xationnj Power Sb<J<r. York 

Atnerifan A**<tciiition of CrcftmeET Bytter 

Manufjictureri , Chicago 

Ajncricaii !n»titnte of Wetebtv Mad McJiJUirea Xete Ycrk 

American Swiefy RtffJiref-atinff Etiiiii«ri Mrtv York 

Mirror Maimf^tureri Aivociatioti Pittsburgh 

National Bn^om MaiiiifitcmreTR AuiiK^iaticm .... Ckiroffa . 

Kational Glui DistHbutori AisociMion ..FitUburQh . 

Ampfican Aanodatinn of WeaA Pwlp 

Iniportprt , ^ rtfw Vork 

Natbnal ScNTirty of Record Atsocialiofi. ..Ckkago 

Toy Manufacttireri of the United State* 

of Aificrjca. , Xrw York 

Eaitern Lumber Salesmen** AsaociatioiL ..Phihdctfhia 

Nitional Dairy A»»ndattoEi - Ckka&o .... 

Am. " ^ taticin of Textitc CheinliU 

,1 ..Ck^i&n&aga 

Slii.< i j.inufacturefi Auociftticia 

u( AmctitjL,, York 

rinteed A»»ociiitian ^„...*.*......„^..A*#w Yofk 

American Staniiardi Aasociaticm, . Stfif Yi»rk 

riiwt Matiiifaciwreri Aitociafion of America .Vctp Kurt 

Ameridm Statiitical Asuoelation Cfft'rtand 

Ai-fK-ifttion <if niiidml Seed Analytt* «f 

North Aiaerica..* TFr: h f i i ^ 



McAlpiti Hotel 

CtJiiffrs* ffotel 

. Eng^rt, Society Btdg. 
Grand Central Palace 

Palmer House 
J J R ector Stre«t 



Wmim ^txm Hotel 
Ilritel Shennan 
Winiam Penn Hotel 

. tT|}£owf) Gttb 
Stock Yards tmi 

MeAlph Hotel 
BeJIevue Stratford 
Palmer Hotel 



McAlpiri Hotel 
iJ^jw ri Town Aft»oria t km 
Rncineert Buildinf 
Vale Oul 
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"Budget Control" 

What it Does and How to Do it 



This booklet sets forth — 

1. The reasons for a budget m 
business, 

2. How each part of it should 
be prepared. 

3. The principles of its effec- 
tive operation. 

Particular attention is directed to the book- 
let at this time, because of the peculiar 
importance of the budget in the control of 
finances and improvement of organization- 
The pr^ent edition is a second printing, re- 
vised and enlarged, of the original issued by 
Ernst & Ernst in 1925. It has forty pages 
with six exhibits. Mailed on request of 
nearest oMce. 



ERNST & ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
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^ NO LABOR TROUBLES 

^ A more contcnei-d people than the FfcncK^ 

Camdian of the Province of Quebec, prab- 
My do not exist an ywKere« If you arc Inter- 
I I IliliitSI locating an Industry where labor 

| fllJ»Rllliri_ -a troubl*^ ara practically unkncwn^ ask for 

'^n t'r t * \ i3 our new bookl^ " Induitry't New Mapict ^' 

Department of I>evclopment 

The Shawinigan Water & Power Conpaay 

Pwwmr BniMUii « Crm^ Bm«t Wmt 
MONTREAL, CANABA 
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us the assistance and cooperation of the 
State Labor Department. 

"Heywood Broun, the columnist, 
whose admirable work in his 'Give a 
Job TiU June' campaign in the New 
York Telegram succeeded in obtaining 
more than 1,700 positions, guided us in 
our efforts as chairman of our unem- 
ploy meet committee. At the termination 
of his campaign we hired Miss Beatrice 
Norton, with whom Mr. Broun was 
associated in his work, and designated 
her as director of the placement bureau 
I of the Manhattan Chamber of Com- 
I merce, with headquarters in the Park 
I Central Hotel. 

*'An appeal was then made to every 
radio broadcasting station in New York 
City to announce the establishment of 
our free employment bureau and urge 
all those who had positions to offer to 
obtain their help through our organiza- 
tion. Several times during each day this 
message has been transmitted. 

''With the aid of newspaper publicity, 
our message has reached a multitude of 
applicants and the officials of corpora- 
tions and small business houses who 
have had positions to offer. Our place- 
ment bureau has experienced little diffi- 
culty in filling any kind of positions. 

"With considerably more applicants 
on file than positions available, our 
placement director devotes a portion of 
each day telephoning large corporations 
where she believes there is a possibility 
of securing positions. This method has 
been productive of results. . . , 

"1 believe that if every chamber of 
commerce in the United States estab- 
lished a free employment bureau, with- 
out necessarily abandoning temporarily 
its civic activities as the Manhattan 
Board of Commerce has done, the un- 
employment situation would be greatly 
improved. 

"I believe it is the function of every 
civic organization to lend its efforts in 
helping to minimize unemployment. 
There is much that can be done. Every 
chamber of commerce should determine 
for itself what work it can contribute to 
alleviate conditions/*— M. R 



I 



Trade Lanes 
in Miami 



THE Industrial 
Board of tlie City of 
Miami has published 
an illustrated bro- 
chure. '*Miami. on the Trade Lanes of 
Land, Water and Air.*' It shows the 
centralized location of Miami with re- 
spect to exports and imports to and from 
the West Indies and South America. 

Information on weather conditions 
and other pertinent subjects is given, as 
well as on the means of trade and trans- 
portation to be found in Miami. 
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WHY TIE THEIR HANDS? 

Don V force your employees 
to lose time waiting for 
loitering messengers! 



THERE never was a tinie when employees were more 
eager to do a full day's work than they are at prescnL 
Yet in thousands of supposedly efficient plants they are forced 
to waste many valuable moments daily waiting for idling 
messengers to bring orders from far-removed offices. 

If your plant is a large one, or if it is situated at a distance 
from your office^ the time now lost in sending orders by 
messenger can be saved by installing Teletype ... the Tele- 
phone Typewriter. As its name implies, it sends typiwritim 
messages over telephone wires at a speed of 60 words a minute ! 

Any message written on the sending machine is instantly 
reproduced by the receiving machine, whether it is located 
one or one hundred miles away. The receiving machine 
typewrites automatically, making it unnecessary for some- 
body to answer before a message can be sent. 

Errors in transmission arc virtually impossible, as t3ie 
sender has only to look at what he or she is typing in order 
to see what is being printed at the other end. Therefore 
even the most intricate orders and specifications can safely 
be transmitted by Teletype. 

Each machine makes a record for filing, thus definitely 
fixing responsibilit}\ Machines can be used in either direc- 
tion, providing instant /u^tijuzy written communication at a 
cost that in many instances is no greater than the wages of a 
dallying, unreliable messenfer* 




j4sk your local telephone 
company for further details 

By speeding up production p eliminating messengers and pre- 
venting costly errors, telephone typewriter service pays for 
itself again and again* Ask the businesf office of your local 
telephone company for funher details, or, if you prefer, write 
the Teletype Corporation, 1400 Wrightwood Ave*, Chicago. 




TELETYP^ 

THE TELEPHONE 
TYPEWRITER 



Saile>d in i many fact ur^T't 
oTii c c, tiic girl at t he \th w ritcj 
up cbe dijr*! Drden on i Tei- 
ct^fpe. While fli ciie ^Bctoty^ 
milet tu^if , the utimendi^d 
tnaciljiiif; it tfie rifhc infUfllly 
rccordi them ktter for letter 
and e for %ure. 




When timmg l« T«urTMr CotltntATfoir fUittf mfntiom Keti^^M BuHwu 
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Distorted Earnings 

Every time a dollar or ten dollars or 
ten thousand dollars is spent on 
property, it must be charged either 
to capital or to expense • If the deci- 
sion is not based on fact, as revealed 
by the effect of the expenditure on 
the property, it is likely to be wrong. 
And if wrong, earnings will be dis-» 
torted. American Appraisal Service 
studies property and the expendi- 
tures on it, provides the basis for 
accurate property accounting, 

THE 

Amerk^vnAppraisal 

COMPANY 

New York t Chicago * MUicaukee 
and Principal Cities 

AN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 



NAME- 



and BILL me for $3.0<) 



MT NAME- 



Commission-Made 
Rules Protested 

DISTURBED over the announce- 
ment that the Federal Trade 
Commission proposed to revise 
or reject certain Trade Practice 
Conference Rules, trade-association exe- 
cutives have entered a vigorous protest 
to such a move. 

The American Trade Association 
Executives, meeting in Niagara Falls 
the latter part of September^ requested 
that the Commission adhere to its for- 
mer policies, under which trade practice 
conferences have been held for the past 
ten years. 

Any changes at this time might prove 
upsetting to a large number of industries 
which are already beset with sufficient 
difficulties, it was pointed out at the 



★ ★ ★ 

A Useful Christinas GIFT 

A aubReription to Nation's Businc&s makea an ideal Christ* 
mas g:ift for your custoniers, employes, business friends, 
associates and junior executives* 

Send us attached coupon and a 1931 Nation*9 Business 
subscript ion will be entered for 

★ ★ ★ 



MX ADDRESS - 



NATION'S BUSINESS • Wamhinfton* C. 



The controversy centers around the 
question of whether the Commission or 
the industry shall make binding the 
rules laid down regarding unfair prac- 
tices. 

The exeaitives contended that the 
Commission has ba^n granted full power 
by law to correct or prevent any evils 
resulting from a misunderstanding or 
misinterpretation of the Rules, this 
through official interpretation regarding 
specific complaints. 

Industry's approval urged 

FURTHER, the congress of trade asso- 
ciation leaders requested the Commis^ 
sion to make no revised or substituted 
rules for an industry until full approval 
of the industry involved has been ob- 
tained. 

Regarding the proposed changes* the 
trade-association executives resolved as 
follows: 

**The members of this meeting hereby 
submit to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion their protest against the proposed 
revision and rejection of Trade Prac- 
tice Conference Rules by the method 
and in the manner by which it has pro- 
posed to revise and reject them, and re 
spcct fully urge the Federal Trade Com^ 
mission to abandon such procedure, to 
adhere to the policy upon which indus- 
tries for ten years have been encouraged 
by it to depend, and to adopt the policy 
of making specific interpretations of 
such rules, if, as and when they are 
called upon to interpret or adjudicate 
them in connection with complaints duly 
brought before the Commissiort" 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL CREATED THE SKYSCRAPER 

TO INDUSTRY STEEL BRINGS BRAWN 




"aK INDUSraiAt PErELOPMErrr"— atAOtWATTVH DEStOK IT HUGH FElLIUSi. AN RHLkROmUMrTT, ON SPEOAL fTOCK FOt ntAUlHO, 
WILL BE MAILEC WrfHOUT CHAftOE TO ANY AA^CUITECT^ KNmNKEl. OR BUIIMESI tmECimVl, 



Steel is the modern beast of burden • . < long proved 
best fitted to shoulder the world's work* In its clean, 
compact sinews is equal resistance to tensile^ compres- 
sive and shearing stress. Stee!> the strongest building 
material known to man, can have no hidden weaknesses 
... it is worked and reworked at the millSj rolled and 
reroUed, tested and tested again* 

In industrial plants, steel withstands the incessant 
vibration of flashing machines and the changing stresses 
of constantly shifting loads. It is elastic and tough. 
It is the only material that can be depended upon to 
recover fully when loads are removed or shocks cease. 



Tkc ct>^pcraavc non-profit acrvice oqfanbation of the 
stnicturml sted industry' oi NortK America Through its 
cutensivc test md research program, the Inatiluce mm& 
to establish the fail facts regarding steel m relation to 
every type of construction. The lnstitute*a many puhli- 
caiions, covering every phase of steel coiwtructioti, are 




Steel offers the same great strength, resilience and 
permanence to small factories, to small apartment and 
mercantile houses^ to homes, schools, and small as well 
as mammoth bridges. It saves building time, provides 
more floor space. It is most economically erected in 
any climate — any v/cather— wherever and whenever 
men can work* 

Before building anything find cut what steel can do 
for you. The Institute serves as a clearing house for 
technical and economic information on structural steel, 
and offers full and free cooperation in the use of such 
data to architects, engineers and all others inter^tcd. 



avaikhle on request. Please address all inquiries to 200 
Madiion Avenue, New York City. Canadian addresa; 
7iq Bank of Hamilton Bidg., Toronto, Ontario. District 
offices in New York, Worcester, Philadelphia, Birming- 
ham, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, Si, Louis, Topckm, 
Dallas, San Francisco and Toronto* 



AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION 

STEEL INSURES STRENGTH AND SECURITV 



When uHtino to AUWUCAM IlffttiTUTE Or Sttki. Co^elTilfcno(l, Inc, pf#^# mtnti&m Natiom'i Bmtmwts 
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Kemp Brings ££ficiene>* to All P racist 3 B^fttltiM 





**Now Is The Time T» 

Install The Most Efficient 

Eqitiiinient Obtainahle^^ 

He stated positively 



The "old man'*, arguing against any expenditures at this time, 
slouched deeper into his chair. The engineer, firm in his belief, 
brought up point after point — proving that now, while productioa 
is low, is the economic time to improve equipment all through the 
plant. Especially — he brought out — is this the tune to install the 
most eflBcient heating system available for their process heating 
operations* Now the time to prepare for prosperity — for increased 
production on the most efficient scale. Now the time to install the 
Improved Kemp Automatic Gas System. The Engineer won his 
points because he was right and the Kemp system was installed. 
Perhaps this is the time to change equipment in your plant, too! 
Write us for details ai>out what the Kemp system can offer you- 

The Kemp System 

Correct in the fundamenulj! af combuj^tion, the Kemp System bnaga 
ga# to jou CIO an economic hmm^ rcalizinjj to iUe UiWr^t all of itj* many 
advantages It ia the mmt effident and JppendaMe nii^anii of ap]>!jing 
ga«to mdustnal opf^riitifiiid In which uniformity of beatLng, tempera tiire 
con troU safety* r^^liabiUty anil ecfjiiomy in application ur« fucturfi. Vou 
€an*t be nure that your preM'tit Hvatem is not culling y<ni the price uf a 
KfTiip Svstem every y**ar wltlnjut givingyoti any of iti* aiJvantagei if 
" Take adv 



yiMi haven't talkrd to a Ke^mp caeini^cr. 



dvantagc of h'm wrvice* 

t ri>^t# you niithing and neitW Jtie* it obligotc you, Srnd f*>r him now. 
Tear out thifl pag« and mail il with your letterhead for de tailed infor- 
matioo. 



The Improved Kemp 

Automatic Gas 
System 




BALTIMORE^^B^IARYLAND 

Wkn nrUiug to C. H. Kixr Mm. Co. ftriuf mtnUat A'-^; . ,-13 



The Road to Better 
Times 

(Continued from page 17) 
great army of modern educated youth 
is in the same world with the darkness 
and hopelessness of other lands. Amer- 
ica's homes are clean, Hghted, warm and 
secure, contrasted with the homes of 
primitive families in the far corners of 
the world. And the story of all this mod- 
ern marvel is spread by the instant 
miracle of radio to hearers along dusty 
paths trod by unshod feet. 

Is there any wonder that in such a 
contrast, in the same world, in the 
same day, thene should be a great fer- 
ment, a great moving, the grasping of 
races reaching for the more fortunate 
areas above them, the play and inter- 
play of motives and influences at work 
seeking to improve their own conditions? 

Yet. there is one thing in common 
between these disparities of living stand- 
ards—the deathless aspiration of man 
to own. to enjoy, to use. to advance. 

Thus, this great welter of contrasting 
living standards is the promise of the 
future. What wonder if up and down 
that scale there are new conflicts and 
new problems as never before, with new 
agencies that span the sea and the earth 
at a speed and readiness which has never 
before existed! 

What wonder that in the protection of 
living standards menaced by the grasping 
of those beneath, there should be confu- 
sion and fear and error and mjsjudgment ! 

Needs and wants must grow 

HISTORY and human psychology 
should teach us that, fast or slow, the 
16 hundred million humans existing be- 
tween these disparities on the scales of 
living standards will advance along the 
trail that America has blazed. We know 
that wants will expand, that possesions 
and wealth will increase, that trade will 
grow on orderly development and earn- 
ing power. We know that the produc- 
tion of hours now idle will create 
earning power and swell the aggregate of 
trade along the currents of the world, 
that more goods will seep by their very 
pressure into more and more homes. 

These forces will be set in motion 
under the urge of individual gain. These 
forces will seek those fields in which 
there is the freest play for that most 
proper human ambition — ^fields in which 
three basic requirements are nnost evident : 

First, natural resources from which 
things of use are made; secxjnd, habits 
I of industry to convert tho«e things into 
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Entirely New Product 

IN The Field of Business Machines 



The 

NATIONAL 

CHECK-WRITING 
and SIGNING 
MACHINE 




This new National Cash Register Product 
gives results in the writing and signing of 
checks that have never before been possible- 
It is years ahead of any other check- writing 
or signing system ever built. At one opera- 
tion it imprints the amount, date and number^ 
signs and countersigns a check and prints a 
duplicate record on a journal sheet* It is 
producing outstanding results in banks, fac- 
tories, and other institutions. 

This new machine brings the service of 
National Cash Register products to a new 
field of business activity. It is another reason 
why the business world of today looks to this 
Company for the answer to all of its account- 
ing problems whatever they may be. 




Tiiis check was filled in by the National Check- 
Writing and Signing Machine which printed 
the date, the number, the amount in two places 
and the signature. At the same time the check 
was liited in consecutive order on a check 
journal sheet and the amount added into its 
proper clasiification total . , . of which as many 
as twenty-ieven can be had on one machine. 



OTHER NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINES WHICH ARE HELPING BUSINESS 






Bookkeeping Machine 



Posting Machine 



Analysis Machine 



THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 

I WotWs Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines and Cash Regisien 

■ 
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«10,000 
FOR AN AUTOMATIC 
STOKER... 



The engineer's report showed that the auto* 
matie stoker would save 50% hand labor . , • 
show a 30% fuel saving * , * pay for itself in 
two years. The finance committee okeyed the 
appropriation as a piece of sound business. 



A, 




.MERICAN industry has never hesitated to scrap its machines when it found 
better ones. It never ceases its search for labor-savings cost-lowering methods. 

But here's a curiosity, A management that is alert to opportunities in its plant is often 
blind to opportunities equally as great in its offices and its field organizations. 

Anxious to save a dollar in manufacturing, it does not always see where it could save 
thousands by lightening its selling, accounting and administrative overhead - - - by speeding 
its work . . . improving its control w ith more ample and accurate information. 



Do you want to make quick economies? Do you hesi- 
tate • • * believing that money -saving methods would 
cost too much to in stall? Let Remington Rand 
show you what can be done in as liltlc as thirty 
days* Discover how quickly the right equipment pays 
a profit , . , besides paying for itself out of savings. 




IVhf» ph^niHff or writing a RiHtM&toit Rah it 
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TO REPLACE A ^200 
SALES RECORD THAT 
SLOWED UP »10,000 
SALESMEN 



When a better method of keeping sales records 
was suggested, the committee said . . ."Why? . , . 
We did a good businesa last year. Things are 
slow right now and non-essential expendi- 
tures not warranted. Wait till things pick up." 




The past year sent many in search of these new economies. Hundreds came to Remington 
Rand. Some of them learned how to make important savings in as little as thirty days! In 
many cases, new equipment has already paid for itself. Many a last quarter's statement 
... and many a dividend . . , wUI reflect the result of these better methods. 
What about 1931? Are you all set to make maximum proBts? Call in the Remington Rand 
man. He has a trained eye. He knows where savings can be made. He wiU explain how 
equipment can be purchased out of current expenses and savings ... and how the Deferred 
Payment Plan can be profitably utilized. By calling for him you incur no obligation. 

Remington Rand 

BUSINESS SERVICE 



Executive offices. Buffulo. New YaHc So/« offices in all leading cities 
LIBRARY BLTIE.VU Filing S>i.«nM and Indexing S^rvic^ . . . REMINGTON Tjjm^nten and Accounting Ma^hinm INDEX 
VISIBLE . . . RAND * KARDEX Vi^e W,/. . . . DALTON Adding and Bookkeeping MacHine. . . KALA^ZOO AND 
BAKhR VAWTER Loose-Leaf Equtpm.-nt . . . SAFJXABINET Record Protection Devices 



POWERS Accounting Machitte$ 



"Sin- fl,-<ii,- mcrHr.ifi X-:!u'n'r Blljin«J 




THOSE of you who like to top off a good meol with 
a hil of French pasfry, nafumtly like a littis novelty 
and variety to choose from. At Hotel Ctevelond you 
hove thirty- five delicious works of art set before you. 

Such on array must b@ what they meorrt by "food for 
the gods." A fouiteen layer chocolofe coke, "Banana 
Tort/' glace with opricot sauce. "Prune Slice/' of ftaky 
postry filled with sweet beaten prunes. "Hotel Cleveland 
Slice/' of pastr/ and creams and fruits. "Swiss Coke/' of 
nuts and oranges, and cinnamon, cloves and citron tn tasty 
batter. Hungarian Cheese Cake,fluf!y Virginia Cry I lers.ond 
so on and on, until your mouth waters at the sight, and the 
fun of choosing is only equalled by the delight of eating. 

THAT'S TYPICAL 

If* not only in FrencH pQsrry thai Hotel Clov^tond offers unusual 
variety and new and dEfTerent delicacies to le/npt your appolile. Any 
day in rhe Main Dining Room or Brotn^ fijoom you'll find Qbrntf tiltom 
en frees, far instance, oi fnorty /iih distvei, o score of vegetobles — 
all delicious, all prepared wUh deff lisHe touches rhot add rctre new 
dellgiNr ond Ittat males lurtchlftg or dining here □ hopp-y odvaniurft. 



HOTEL CLEVELAND 

PUBLIC SQUARE « CLEVELAND 

1000 rooms, 150oftiicmatS3 -- Floor CUrkj!, Scrvlilor Service 

The New Union Paiienger Station h dlrecrly coflnected la Hotel Clevelond by encloied 
pawag^woy. A red cop weII take yaur boggage the law easy ifeps to the Hatel deik. 
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use; third, stable and sound govemment 
under which these forces can operate* 

As to the first, nature has bestowed 
these on every land to some degree. As 
to the second, it is fortunate that the 
universal human impulse is for orderly 
emplo^^Tnent, As to the third* we have al- 
ready offered proof of its necessity. 

Governments today are unstable be- 
cause of the economic distress that flows 
from a violation or a displacement of 
the new and complex machinery of 
trade and industry. But we know that 
sooner or later we wil! have such team- 
play between government and business 
a? to bridge the obstacles to trade, that 
business conviction expressed without 
color or self-interest will be listened to 
and respected, that government, en- 
trusted with the welfare of its people, 
will realize that it must profoundly 
study and observe economic law. 

The individual welfare of all people 
is wrapped up today as never before in 
a proper understanding and proper re- 
lationship betwe^ government and busi- 
ness. 

Business must conduct itself in a way 
to win public confidence. Government 
must learn that business conviction, 
matured after careful study, observa- 
tion and experience, must be respected 
in policies of government. 

In the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the roll of men who have 
given freely of their time to the study of 
the proper solution of public questions 
reads like an honor i>age from economic 
history. 

No name in business achievement is 
too high, no pressure of private affairs 
too great, but that the National Cham- 
ber may call upon leadership and abil- 
ity to join in considering questions of 
national imj^ortance, in recommending 
policies to be pursued on such questions. 

The record of 18 years 

THIS record of business judgment on 
public questions and the Chamber*s 
recommended treatment of theae ques- 
tions now extends over IS years and 
discloses few real errors. Often, such 
recommendations have not been ac- 
cepted. Often, such conclusions have for 
a time been ignored or flouted. But busi- 
ness opinion has learned to be patient. 
It has learned that projected policies, if 
wisely and accurately framed, will 
justify themselves. 

If such advice is to grow in weight 
and influence, it must be framed with 
utmost care, submitted in a spirit of 
national helpfulness. With this done, 
organiied business, free of any partisan 



JF&tfn writinff ta Hotel CIpCveuttp phate numtiom Naifim*t Bujinf$M 
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HERE'S A FORECAST 
KOF PROGRESS * * * 

Stormy weather forces a ship's captdin to ndvigate from the past 
record of his course * * . In lilce manner the captain of industry in 
times of business uncertainty turns to recorded facts tor his estimate 
of the future » , , 

Read the record of the Carolinas for the past thirty years and you 
can easily forecast the proaress of the next ten: 



The cdptain ol industry J ike tiie captain of a shlp^ 
iays his future course from records of the past 



I 



In 1900 

There were 118^705 mdustridl wage 
earners in the Cdrolinas. 

Wag^s then paid annyally were 
$23,324,330. 

There were 257 cottan milli, 69 fyr- 
niture factories, 30 knit goods manu- 
factories. 

The leading industries in 19CX> 
produced the bliowfngr Mangfac* 
lured foods, $1,954,303. Furniture, 
$1,617,263. Other wood products, 
$160,368. Tcsctiles, $60,392,748, Tex^ 
tile Rnishins, $175,750. Tobacco, 
113,082,210. 

Value of all manufactured goods 
amounted to I153,668;^4. 

Bank clearances were considerably 
under $100,000,000. 

There were 27,609 tele phones, 16, 178 
aLitomobifes and less than 3,000 miles 
of s uf faced road . Mi le s o F p a ved roa d 
in 1900— none. 

Expended for public school educa- 
tion, $1,844,000. 

Population, 3,234,126, 



In 1930 

At present there are nearly three 
times as many— over 350,000. 

Today's annual payroll is In excess of 
$232,872,300. 

Now there are 695 cotton mills, 146 
makers of furnityre, 139 knit goods 
plants. 

The sisf leading industries today ex- 
ceed the following: Manufactured 
foods, $44,000,000. Furniture, $57,- 
000,000. Other wood products, 
$90,000,000. Textiles, $624,000,000. 
Textile finishing, $26,000,000. To- 
bacco, $392,050,130. 

Now total value of manufactured 
goods is over $1,512,980,000* 

Last year bank clearances totalled 
$1,553,628,000. 

Th is year there are 238,900 telephones, 
739,827 automobiles and 44,993 miles 
of surfaced road. Paved road, Jan. 1, 
1930-6,489 miles, 

Pybltc school budget fof 1930 ex* 
ceeds $54,725,000. 

Population, 4,902,054. 




Why this development since 1900? What of the next ten years , . . 
the next twenty? You will find a clue to the answers in the book, 
PIEDMONT CAROLINAS, WHERE WEALTH AWAITS VOU It shows 
the permanent, underlying advantages that have made this a great 
manyfdcturing section • • • advantages that are destined to make it 
even greater. 

Sent, on request, to business executives. Address, please (on business 
etterhead) Industrial Department, Room109| Power Building, Char- 
lotte, N, C Your inquiry will receive a prompt, courteous response, 

DUKE POWER COMPANY 

SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTlLmES CO. AND OTHER AlLlED INTERESTS 




Wkta wriSins f# Dvit Powii CoicrA^r pituse mtntim Satwn's BmtiHtu 
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IN THIS DOMAIN 




INDUSTRIES ARE NOURISHED 

hi^ natural cjas 

With natural gas the cleanest, most efficient, most 
economical fuel for industrial use, and with Oklahoma 
proijucing 20 per cent of the nation's supply xA this fuel, the 
attention of American industty is becoming more and more 
focused on Oklahoma a5 a maiiufacturmg s£c€. 

In addition to its own gas production Olclahom^ is ttix^ 
trally located in a tier of five states which produce 5S per cent 
of America's natural gas. In this section naturat gas is almost 
universally acceptifd as the standard fuel, and this explains the 
cleanline^ of the busiest Southwestern industrial cities, the 
well 'being of the poptilace and the heahhful growth of the in- 
dustries using natural gas. 

A nationally recognized economist recently said that Okla^ 
homa and one other southern state are destined to set the 
pace m industrial growth and eicpaiision in the South for years 
to come. There is no doubt but that the presence of an abun* 
dant supply of clean, efficient, cheap natural gas for fuel in- 
fluenced this prediction*. But Oklahoma has other advantages: 
She has tremendous reserves of high-grade coal, is the second 
ranlcing state in mineral production, is outstanding in agricul- 
ture, and offers the finest water for both domestic and indus< 
trial purposes. Oklahoma's mild, sunny year-round climate 
guarantees minimum costs of housing, heating, lighting and 
ventilaiton. Transportation facilities are excellent and the 
state is centrally located for the manufacturer serving either 
the Southwest or the nation* 

The lowest industrial gas rate ever offered by a major dis* 
t rib u ting organization is now enjoyed by all industries served 
by the Oklahoma Natural Gas Corporation. This corporation, 
in addition to supplying gas to industrial users, serves domes- 
tic gas to practically every city of importance in Oklahoma. 
The Industrial Department of the Oklahoma Natural will 
make special surveys for industries interested in this state, 
and inquiries will be accepted in confidence^ 



OKLAidOMA 



NATURAL GAS 




CORPORATION 



"Tulsa Oklahoma Cit^ 



Serving 56 Oktahoma Citieg - - • One of ike W^rld^u Largett 
Distrihtiton of Natural Ga$* 

Whea UTiiinff Uf Oeuimoma Xatukai> Gas CoaroiLATtOV pt^asf mention Ndlion'i Bm, 



or political color, will become a great 
continuous force of stability for the 
nation, will be able to assist in project- 
ing a sound and stable form of govern- 
ment through changing administrations 
and shifting political parties. 

With this accomplished, our living 
standards, our aspirations, those things 
which would lift the surpluses and re- 
store the buying power of the entire 
world, become the inspiration to hold 
our place in the world until the world 
can catch up with us. 

These are precious things to treasure, 
to understand, to preserve. They con- 
stitute the reason why we in America 
today, altliough we have three or four 
million out of work, have probably 42 
million receiving their regular earnings 
as against 31 million in 1921. 

They are the reasons for an increase 
in retail trade during the past ten years 
from 20 billions to 60 billions of dol- 
lars. They explain our 20 million tele- 
phones and 25 rniUion automobiles and 
our 60 million electrical appliances. 

They are the things that give inspira- 
tion and color to a great effort at team- 
play, that individual distress shall not 
be the basis for introducing new and 
lax and undermining social theories. 
They are the assurance that, with the 
resourcefulness inherent in American 
character since the day of the frontier, 
we shall set up individual, sturdy self- 
reliance to meet this situation so that 
no man honestly desiring work shall 
suffer from cold and hunger and that in- 
dustry shall find its day preserved to it 
for the resumption of the onward mardi. 

They are the blazed trail that we shall 
follow in reaching the road to better 
things. 



Versatile Mn Heclcscher 

A UGUST HECKSCHER S career 
JSk knocks into a cocked hat the 
# m theory that the man who 
scatters his talents and efforts among 
many difTerent undertakings ends in 
mediocrity or disaster. 

Arriving in New York City in 1867 
a German lad of 19 unable to speak 
English, Heckscher got a job in a mine 
in the Pennsylvania anthracite fields. 

Before he had been in the United 
States 45 years, he had made himself 
a magnate in coal mining, the zinc busi- 
ness, real estate and its development, 
copper mining, the iron business, steel 
manufacturing, Cuban grape-fruit pro- 
duction, manufacture of fire engines for 
municipalities, and several less impor- 
tant activities. — ^J. H. 
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RESOURCES MORE THAN ONE BILLION DOLLARS 

Bank of M America 

National Trust &* ^ggT | U ^ avin^sAsgociatioiL 

ll 




A CONSOLIDATION OF 

BANK OF ITALY) ^ff'^'^' 



NATIONAL TRUST U SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 

BANK OF AMERICA 



J^vemher Third 
ISlineteen Thirty 



N 



* f HE CONSOLIDATION of thcsc institu- 
tions unites the resources, facilities, 
service, prestige and good will of two great 
statewide banking organi2ations and 
marks one of the greatest forward strides 
in the financial progress of America. ^ It 
completes the structure begun by A. P. 
Giannini, bringing to every center of bus- 
iness, of industry and of agriculture in 
California the complete metropolitan serv- 
ice of this billion dollar bank. Y The 
growth of Bank of Italy National Trust 



and Savings Association and Bank of 
America of California is one of the out- 
standing features of American banking 
history. Both organizations have distin- 
guishcd themselves in constructive 
achievement and in helpful, human, state- 
wide banking service. They have attracted 
a combined patronage greater than that 
of any other bank in the United States. 



Corporation of America 

'2g^tS,u*"'.1"\ Batikamerica Company 

IDENTICAL IN OWNERSHIP 



^ank of America National Trust O- Sav- 
ings Association. . . a National Bank. . . and 
Bank of America. . . a California State Bank 
...are identical in ownership and management. 
438 offices in 243 California cities. 

FOR ANY SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT 



CALIFORNIA 

Write to Bank of America, Department of CaJifornia Information ^No, 1 

Powell Street, San Francisco — or Seventh & Spring Streets, Los Angeles 

Whtm writing io Bajck Or AHEftiCA KatiUmai* Tiurr i Savimgi AASOCiATiott plt^j^t mfmiiim NoH(fn*M Businfis 
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ThinkiDg in the 
right material 

Tlie right workabOities. ripht fimetidii- 
ing, right appearance©, rifihT of 
simpJificatioii of design, ; , o -^ 

pam^uimm have meant Gverythiiigp for 
RUTcais agamst eomp^tLticm. Men ^bo 
want id&od, for b^rttertuenta and econo* 
mii*3, sbfjulfl stiifiy clofioly ever>- product 
in wiufh N\T^ or PhenoUte is used. 



What they can learn 

from modern Radio 
design, parts and 




pHENOLITE and NVF both are 
^ **di-electric'* — they keep cur- 
rents where they ought to be; away 
from where they ought not to be. 
Their dielectric rating is definite, 
reliable, and calculable* 

Radio seized on them. Their 
workabilities made it possible to 
use a single operation to do the 
work of many; to make one part 
take the place of many; to design 
into the new sets the betterments, 
economies and values that have 
amazed other industries. They have 
that uniformity, without w^hich 
automatics and mass methods fail. 

We make ten standard kinds of vulcaniised 
fibre includloip Peerleei InsulAtton ^d 
Leatheroid — for electrical inmiiation and for 
mcehEinjcfll We Also make PhenoUt*5, 

(reioifjirced tiLmtiiated bakeliie materinlci) of 
many special fDmiiilae. Direct NVF ref^re- 
ventntived to prinripat dtiea of the 0mtfid 
Biatefl, Canada mid EuJxipe. 

NATION AU VULCAKIZEO FIBRE CO, 

WIUMINarON, PCLAWARIC 



NVF 



All the new, amazing 
satisfaction-valucsj here 
now or comingi are due to 

thinking in the 
right 
material 



We^e Been Overlooking 
Opportunity on Our Doorstep 



(Continued from page 37) 
sideration of the speed with which great 
engineering feats are accomplished and 
new markets are developed. In com- 
munication we have reduced months to 
seconds. In transportation weeks have 
been cut to hours. Capital and industry 
operate now in units large enough to 
make light of tasks regarded as in- 
superable 50 years ago. 

Even in the more isolated Indian vil- 
lages—and the Indians still constitute 
a large per cent of the population of 
Latin America— this stirring romance 
of today's achievements has not gone 
unnoticed. We in the United States 
take our economic and cultural posses- 
sions for granted. In Latin America, 
however, these colorful pages of history 
are darkened by a race memory of 300 
years of oppression. These people are 
keenly alive to the fact that a new eco- 
nomic order has come into existence in 
the United States and their minds are 
ready and eager for a duplication of it 
in their own countries. 

Obstacles largely meti^I ones 

WE should be able, therefore, to do 
in ten years in Latin America what it 
took us more than half a century to ac- 
complish here. I sometimes think that 
development of this vast, economic 
empire has been delayed more by what 
is in the minds of business men in the 
United States than by any real physical 
financial or merchandising difficulties 
at the points of distribution. The United 
Fruit Company has more than a thou- 
sand college graduates from this coun- 
try holding all sorts of positions in its 
various Caribbean operations. When 
they come home on leave they never 
cease to marvel at the questions asked 
them by American business men, indi- 
cating a widespread belief that business 
in the tropics is shot through with 
mystery. No advice that anyone may 
give on how to do business in the 
tropics is likely to be worth anything 
until our minds are cleared of such 
fallacy and opened to the fact that 
human beings everywhere are pretty 
much alike. The Latin is no exception. 
He needs no more special handling than 
the typical American. 
Since the language and the customs 



of Latin America are different, how- 
ever» and since the customer there is 
new, it follows that, to gain his confi- 
dence and to keep him as a permanent 
customer, the highest type of manage- 
ment is essential for operations in the 
tropics. The high -pressure salesman, 
the go-getter and the fly-by-night pro- 
moter have no place on the scene. Char- 
acter is the first essential It should be 
blended with patience, and the willing- 
ness and ability to make the same sort 
of market studies which any American 
corporation conducts before it enters a 
new field at home. 

Look before you leap 

SOME American manufacturers of 
articles sold at home under a brand 
name having a nationally known mean- 
ing have tried to invade the tropics with- 
out determining whether the meaning 
would be identical on translation. Others 
have gone in with no knowled^ of the 
laws of the various countries. 

Errors of that type — distinctly not 
the fault of the Latin American- 
strengthen the idea that he must be 
handled with gloves. They deter others 
from seeking new markets in the field, or 
they have the effect of confining the 
effort to periods of poor business at 
home. The great majority of all North 
American failures in South and Central 
America are due to the fact that they 
were undertaken as stop*gap ventures 
rather than as permanent developments. 

While these companies were falling 
by the wayside United Fruit has grown 
over a 30-year period from a small be- 
ginning to a xx>int where its investments 
in Latin America have exceeded 300 
millions, This growth is gratifying, 
of course, but executives of the Com- 
pany familiar with opportunities in the 
Caribbean do not regard it as extra- 
ordinary. It has hem gradual and 
steady, and it is typical of what may 
done in other lines through sound and 
conservative policies. 

One of the basic policies of United 
Fruit has always been to operate in 
any country under the laws of that 
a>untry» and thereby to make its busi- 
ness as nearly as possible a home rather 
than a foreign industry. 

Large American corporations going 
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m ECONOMICS OF THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 1* 

Tomorrow's 
Cost Problems... 

...in Today's 
\AB ORATORIES 




Modern science may well smile at 
the medieval alchemist, calling vainly 
upon the powers of darkness to aid 
him in transmuting base metal to 
gold. The workers in today's research 
laboratories call upon the powers of 
electricity — and secrets of far grat- 
er value are their almost daily reward* 
It is impossible to estimate the vast 
increase to the world^s w^Ith that 
electrical research has brought. In the 
Westinghouse laboratories at East 
Pittsburgh alone, discoveries valued 
well into the billions have been made. 
A cost-saving contribution to a single 
industry may be worth millions. A 
new metal to cut down transformer 
losses, a De-ion circuit breaker 
that eliminates oil quenching and 
consequent fire hazard, a marvel' 
ous ''electric eye" that performs all 
manner of human tasks — and never 
forgets; these modern Westinghouse 
developments are part of the day's 
work typical of an organisation de- 
voted to enlarging the service of 
electricity in every field of modern life* 



W^estinghouse 




r 
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It's Easy to See 




Takes the Hard Knocks 
Wilhout Denting 




To the Last Drop 




Estsf to Qeoti 




Not 9. Crevic*"— Not m Seam 
Ni>t an Inward Projeciion 




Why Hackney Steel Barrels and Drums 
make for lower shipping costs, neater 
looking packages, easier handling and 
greater safety en route. 

And why they are used by such in- 
dustrial leaders as — 

Colgate - Palmolive - Peet, Wadham's 
Oil, Commonwealth Edison, Sherwin- 
Williams, Nickel Plate R. R,, Eastman 
Kodak, Buick Motor, C, B. 8C Q. R. 
Air Reduction Sales, Vacuum Oil, 
Procter 8C Gamble, Du Pont, A. T. 9C 
S» F, R< R,, S. C* Johnson 8C Son, and 
many more* 

Your inqiitry regarding the relative 
costs of shipping in Hackney steel bar* 
rels, drums and cylinders vs* other types 
of shipping containers will receive our 
courteous attention. 



H^rite for the 
catalog giytng 
complete detaib 
on Hackney $teel 
containers today 





Onlv One Bolt 
To TigDtcQ or Looseci 



PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 

1179 Continental Bank Bidg*, Chicago 
1355 Vandcrbilt Coacourse Bklg-^ New York City 
5777 Greenfield Avenue, Milwaukee, Wii. 
437 Roosevelt BIdg., Lo# Angeles 




MILWAUKEE 

Wh*n wrttimff to Pues&ss StvML Take CoMfiurT pteast mentiam SaiwmU BmsinrtM 



into the Caribbean or elsewhere in 
Latin America for a permanent market 
must expect to invest capital These 
countries, in other words, can be de- 
veloped only as the United States was 
developed. It is not so many years since 
virtually all of the capital for American 
railway and industrial expansion came 
from Europe. Latin America offers an 
even more alluring opportunity today 
than did the United States after the 
Civil War, not only because of the 
greater efficiency of industry and com- 
merce, but because her people know 
what they want and are eager to get it* 
In the present stage of world eco- 
nomic affairs the United States is almost 
without competition in the field. No 
other nation is in a comparable posi- 
tion with respect to capital seeking an 
outlet. But that condition will not en- 
dure forever. 

Wide field for development 

SOME time ago 1 made a casual list 
of these opportunities. It included power 
and light for a whole continent, the 
extension of railways and tramways, the 
building of highways, die development 
of agriculture— so far untouched on a 
large scale save in bananas, coffee and 
sugar — particularly in cotton, tobacco, 
cacao, fruits, wool and rubber; mining 
oil, merchandising and banking. There 
are no department stores in Central 
America and, although American bank- 
ing interests have made tremendous 
progress in the past few years, facilities 
in this respect are still inadequata 

It should be noted that this list is 
not the result of any survey or detailed 
study of the field. It is based more on 
the actual record of things the United 
Fruit Company has had to do to operate 
its railways and plantations which are 
essentially of a public nature— -harborSr 
railways, hospitals, radio communica- 
tions, bakeries, laundries and modern 
sanitation programs. Over a 30-year 
period we have found this to be an 
excellent business investment, and we 
have never at any time expres$ed a 
wish to be relieved of it. As American 
capital flows into Latin America the 
demand from states and communiti^ 
for similar facilities may be expected 
to make itself manifest. 

The cost of doing business on a large 
scale, in other words, may be expected 
to decrease with the increase in pros- 
perity of the people and the elevation 
of their standards of living. That, in 
turn, means that while today the op- 
portunity is greater for the big corpora- 
tions with adequate capital, which cati 
afford to invat for the Icmg pull, the 
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openings for small businesses are in- 
creasing day by day. Likewise, the op- 
portunity for the individual who can 
speak Spanish and who has learned at 
first hand something about the customs 
of almost any Caribbean or other 
Latin American country is greater than 
ever. He is the type of man who must 
do the preliminary surveying for large 
American corporations. 

The United Fruit Company requires 
100 modern steamships with passenger 
facilities to handle its business. For a 
number of years this fleet comprised 
practically the only regular service be- 
tween the United States and the Carib- 
bean. As an indication of the interest 
already aroused in the United States 
it might be pointed out that in 1929 — 
despite a slackening of export and im- 
port trade and increasing competition 
in the passenger service— a record vol- 
ume of busing was established by our 
Company for both freight and pas- 
sengers. Our ships steamed 6,290,791 
nautical miles, carried 75,979 passengers 
and 245,933 bags of mail, brought 761,- 
OOO tons of fruit to this country and 
handled 1,082,128 tons of general cargo 
from this country to the tropics. 
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Caribbean travel growing 

OUR cargoes to the tropics included 
cotton goods and cutlery, safety razors 
and agricultural implements, boots and 
shoes, talking machines, motor cars, 
tableware and silver, stockings, alarm 
clocks, cooking utensils, cosmetics, mil- 
linery, furniture, and even a smattering 
of sporting goods. The increasing pas- 
senger traffic is even more significant. 
Ten years ago there were five competi- 
tive Caribbean cruises annually: now 
there are more than 50. Americans are 
I beginning to learn something about the 
[ new market at first hand. 

If I were starting anew in the tropics 
as an individual I believe I should look 
to some line of merchandise sold under 
a nationally known brand, making sure 
^ that the trade name translated readily. 
[ These people who have not had our 
I breakfast foods and lacquers, our canned 
' Soups and various other packaged goods, 
sre likely to stick for a long time to the 
first suitable brand introduced to them, 
I Most of them already are able to buy 
ifierchandise; the others will be in the 
'^'^ying groups soon. Our Company 
placed 542,419.960 in circulation in the 
Caribbean countries last year — $28,- 
1 420,060 for pay rolls and $13,999*900 
for purchased fruit and sugar cane. 
[Pay rolls of other large American cor- 
porations are mounting annually. The 
customer is ready to be served. 




THE MAN WHO &U1LT 
ST, PETER'S • . • ALSO 
DESIGNED A UNIFORM 



Poet, painter, architect, and sculptor, Michael 
Angela not only built St Peter's, painted the 
Sistine Chapel, carved the Moses and the 
David — he designed the uniform of the 
Vatican Guard, 

In the magnificent background he 
created for the Church, he knew the impor- 
tance of every detail. Even the livery of a ser- 
vant was worthy of his care* 

Today Business is creating i^ back- 
ground. Beauty is being used to increase 
prestige. Beautiful furniture and rugs are 
chosen for impressive offices. Even the quality 
of business stationery — the uniform of their 
letters— is not beneath the notice and care 
of important executives. 



CRANE!/ 



for €X€€tttiV€ letter* 
beads and envelopes 



BOND 



Many execatUes take care of the important detail ef 
letter paper . , , by simply specifying ''Crane's Band'\ 
They bare found that every letter t>n this 100% oew 
white rag paper represents them with distincti&m 

CRANE 6c CO , Inc, DALTON, MASS. 

Wkem wrUin§ Itf Cftut« i Co. Imc* #lra#f mtj^wn^ Xatiffn't Buiintu 




Making tKe Tariff Really Flexible 



(Continued from page 44) 
such as Paris gowns and Wedgwood 
China, are sold on a style or prestige 
rather than a cost basis. Even if produc- 
tion cost were a true measure of the 
competitive strength of foreign and 
domestic artides in a common market 
the ascertainment of sound costs under 
the most favorable conditions bristles 
with difficulties. 

Difficulty in cost finding 

IT IS difficult enough to obtain from a 
farmer who produces a dozen staple 
commodities his cost of production on 
butter or on eggs even if the farmer, 
cooperates. But how about the difficulty 
of obtaining costs from a producer who 
may consider tt to his advantage to with* 
hold information or to lead cost agents 
astray? Some countries, such as France 
and Italy, take no pains to conceal the 
fact that the visits of American cost- 
finding agents are unwelcome. In the 
flax-seed investigation Argentina ordered 
the Commission s agents to keep out of 
the country. In brief, the law was be- 
coming unworkable, with the Commis- 
sion under bond to make bricks without 
straw. 

As to the administration of the law, 
the less said the better. From the firsts 
the Commission was torn by factional 
controversies. For years the Commission 
was hopelessly split on problems such as 
transportation. Under the law, should 
transportation be considered an element 
in the cost of production? An appeal 
to the Attorney General of the United 
States brought a ruling that transporta* 
lion should be considered by the Com- 
mission, but that did not conclude the 
controveriy. 

It was easy enough to assess trans- 
portation charges on a foreign article 
to an American port, but how assess 
charges for a competing domestic article 
from various centers of production in 
this brc^d land to a multitude of mar- 
kets? 

In an issue of this sort each case 
should have been settled on its own 
merits under a rule of reason or com- 
mon sense and in a spirit of give and 
take, but everything had to be fought 
out mathematically to the fifth decimal 

In the eight years of its estistence the 
old Commission adjudicated only 50 
cases involving a change in duty. The 
average elapsed time from date of ap- 



plication to submission of the report to 
the President was two y^rs, six months, 
and twelve days. Under the old proce- 
dure the public hearing was held toward 
the close instead of at the beginning of 
the proceeding. 

The new Commission has swept away 
this entire cumbersome procedure. It 
expects litigants to prepare their own 
cases and, to this end, holds the public 
hearing at the beginning of the investi- 
gation. The new practice bears analogy 
to that of a court. It has been said 
that for every leg^ wrong there is 
a legal remedy. If any person feels that 
he has suffered a legal wrong because 
of a tariff rate he should be able to find 
in the Tariff Commission a forum for 
hearing his complaint and obtaining a 
legal remedy. 

It is clear that if a tariff lirigant is 
entitled to a remedy he should have it 
with reasonable dispatch. It doesn't 
help him much to be assured that the 
Commission will look into his case and 
report, in two years or more, possible 
measures of relief. Two years may mean 
a lot in the vital statistics of precarious 
businesses. 

Red cape for trtvials 

THE finely meshed net of the old Com- 
mission let nothing get by. Its procedure 
provided for boards within boards, 
wheels within wheels* checks and coun- 
terchecks. Its failure to measure up to 
public expectations was due to no lack 
of zeal or industry. A multitude of mat- 
ters that could have been settled by sub- 
committees or routine administrative as- 
sistants had to be threshed out by the 
Commissioners, 

The voluminous reports prepared for 
the President's guidance were nothing if 
not thorough. Some of these reports ran 
to more than 100 closely printed pages. 
The old Commission came in for pl^ty 
of criticism. 

Congress has been merciful to the 
Commission in liberalizing the new law. 
While Congress was not ready to aban- 
don the old formula of production costs 
it did provide a legal route or two by 
which the Commission could arrive at 
determinations if production costs were 
not readily ascertainable. Under the 
new law the Commission may accept 
as evidence of foreign production costs, 
invoice values of the foreign com- 
modity and wholesale selling prices over 



a representative period. Both of these 
factors provide good evidence as to 
measurable differences in competition. 
In the case of flax seed, for example, the 
Commission no longer needs to irritate 
the Argentinians by an inquisition as to 
costs which the Argentine producer him- 
self doesn't know. Invoice values of flax 
seed shipped to this country and prices 
based on actual transactions in such 
markets as Marseilles, Liverpool and 
New York may be had in the number 
of days it took months under the old 
system. 

Speeding up procedure 

AS I write, the new Tariff Commis- 
sion with but four weeks in office has 
swept away the old cumbersome proce- 
dure and set up in its place a direct and 
simple procedure. Public hearings have 
already been arranged for 13 importan"" 
commodities. These cases will have 
heard and most of the reports complete 
for presidential action within two^ 
months. Handling of change in duty 
cases thus bids fair to become a matter 
of months instead of ymrs. Judging by 
the cas^ already undertaken it is evi- 
dent that the new Commission intends 
to give a balanced operation to the 
flexible provision. Out of 50 cases ad- 
judicated by the old Commission in 
eight years, 32 resulted in increases in 
duty. Thirteen were not acted upon by 
the President. Only five cases resulted 
in a decreased duty and all the decreases 
were on articles of small importance, 
such as paint brush handles and live 
bob-white quail. 

Congress has blessed the new Com- 
mission by clarifying and liberalissing 
the law which it must administer. 
Furthermore, the Commission enjoys 
the confidence and support of the Presi- 
dent. 

It may take the country a generation 
or more to accept whole-heartedly the 
principle of the conection of inequali- 
ties in tariff rates by a Commission, just 
as it took the country a generation or 
more to accept without question the 
principle of correcting inequalities in 
transportation rates by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 

[Editor's Note: Mr. Dennis* views s$ 
expressed in this article are personal and 
are not to be accepted as carrying &0' 
ciat significance.] 
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AMERKAN IHEBTS 




Build More ENDURING QUALITY Into Your 
Construction and Transportation 



American Steel Sheets arc built upon 
these basic and essential elements: 
Research, which is constantly function-^ 

ing through the laboratories. 
Correct Materials^ which must pass 
stringent experimental tests. 



i KEYSTONE £- 

[AMERICAN^ 



build lasting walls of reputation and 
proven worth ^ — American Quality- 
Supplied in Black and Galvanized 
Sheets, Automobile Sheets, Special 
Sheefe, and Tin and Terne Plates for 
all known purposes. When Keystone 



£jrac^f>/^Ma/Jw/^c^f^ri?,tliat is closely controlled Copper Steel is used, it assures maximum en 

and is combined w ith skilled craftsmanship, durance and resistance to rust. The excellence 

Successful experience extending over many of this alloy has been established by time 

years has shown that these rigid standards and service. Sold by leading metal merchants, 

American Sheet anA Tin Plate Company ^n>^i 

General Offices; Frick Building, PjTTseuReH, Pa* 
Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 




^HMtejLif BntiNig Cciierjijrv CiuucvtuM f nun. Qommat^ 





MANUFACTU«IH(J COMPANIK* 



ivrifinp to AuiiiCAv Sittit AKt) TiM I'ljitk Coufaky f^/ra/f mrNfi'tm .ValctJn'* Bntintu 




There is nofhine 
(iuife like golF 
and horseback 
riding io keep fhe 

pep up 

a^d ike. 

pounds down 

Take 30 days for 
play this winter 
in tne regions oF 

Ranche§ 

in Arixona 
New Mexico 
CaliFornia 

• • « • 

You cdn rest ^ relax. And 
quicMy acquire an appetite not 
known since your school days* 

you'll be bronzed by a tireless 
5un, It burns bnghtly all winter. 
« • « • 

A Santa Fe ticket to California 
will take you through Phoenix 
on Santa Fc rails "all the way" 
from Chicago, Yoy leave on 
the Santa Fe and amve on the 
Santa Fe. 

The famous Fred Harvey din- 
ing service rs another exclusive 
feature. 

M»ke Res 

"iTIail coupon ■ 

B^JlTi^ I « Pirtq rr Botili □ Vsm lBdlBii-4#«4Qn 
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He Expects Depression to Pay Dividencls 



0 



fConiinued from page 40) 
count. We'll send the stuff along and it 
will be watting for you when you get to 
the house,'* 

Advantages of a charge account 

THE Charleston custoniers had been 
educated very largely to pay cash in 
Charleston and carry their charge ac* 
counts in Cincinnati and Pittsburgh 
stores with which they did business by 
mail. They knew the advantages of a 
charge account. It is much easier to say 
to the clerk: 

*T don't like these shoes. Credit my 
account — — " 

Than it is to say * 



"Give me $18 out of the drawer." 

It is espectaHy easy in the Coyle and 
Richardson store, Coyle gave his clerks 
authority to settle the simpler questions 
over the counter. More complicated 
complaints, into which the question of 
quality entered, are referred to the de- 
partment heads. If they are still tangled 
the dissatisfied customer goes direct to 
Coyle. His desk is on the open mez- 
zanine, overlooking the main buying 
floor. There is no screen or office boy. 
The customer may walk right in, plank 
whatever it is down on Coyle*s desk and 
say: 

"T don't like this thing/* 
Ordinarily the matter ends there. But 
Coyle holds that the customer is not 



always right. He believes in "being fair 
to the store.*' Plenty of latitude is al- 
lowed the buyer, of course. That is 
modem practice. Coyle realizes that 
human fiesh is frail and prone to error. 
But the chronic returners— there are 
some in every community— are dealt 
with differently. ,A.t intervals Coyle per- 
sonally checks up on the returns and the 
returners. If he finds that a customer 
has been— for a long time — in the habit 
of returning an undue proportion of the 
goods bought he writes a pleasant letter: 

"Sir or Madam : I fear that our ser- 
vice is no longer giving satisfaction for 
I note that you have returned many 
articles of merchandise in the past few 
months. This is as disappointing to us 
as it is to you, of course, and cannot be 
aHow^ed to continue. Will you not come 
in and talk it over?*' 

Or words to that effect* 

Returns mean lost money 

USUALLY that settles the trouble. 
Now and then a chronic goes on return- 
ing. Then he or she is lopped off. In 
kindly fashion, of course. Nevertheless 
'—lopped. Sometimes a customer takes 
offense and quits. When he has thought 
it over he usually comes back. The re- 
turning habit, Coyle thinks, is largely 
due to the customer's failure to think 
things through. The fewer returns the 
less money n^lessly spent on deliveries 



n - 




The ihipyard adds iti share to swelling tKe number of 
ioduitries totml bustnesa of Charleatan 
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He had 



never 




thought of Diesels for his plant . . . 



but when he 
saw the savings . . . . 

1[ KE a good manjr liuaineaa r^iceculives^ to him power was just « 
J i^tapLe necessity of matrnfacturing which you paid for as iii' 
cvitahJjr ai taxcM* As for Dit^scJ Exigiues? Oiii^iiJi; oimhmarmea 
during the War and preaa hems of a new airpUne engine making 
ep<^ctacnbrly low cost flights, be bad h*'ard littlu of Diesi^U and 
hud never thought of them in connect ton with hi» factory. 

Then c«me a bueinefifi rec4*ssion and items of coat previously 
taken for granted came under searching scruiitiy, Ev^sn power 
costs were queaiioned. His Plant Engineer eu^gested l>ic«d- 
generated current as a possible source of savings^ 

So nuturally hp turned to America's largest manufacturers of 
Dit*}^id Eii<;hiea for iiiftirmatton, Jle frankly told the Fairbanks* 
Morse cngJnecr who answered hh inquiry that he was skeptical, 
hut if a saving muld h<* made he -wanted to know about it. To 
hiB surprise, the enginwr did not at once latindi into a sales 
talk, ile merely asked the Executive for pcrmi^ion to check 
prpseitt power cog is with the plant auditor and consumpijon 
wi[h the plant engineer. 

In a few days the F*M engineer was hack. He hkd put meters 
on the plant and knew the facts about its ubc of power, ile had 
prcfteut cost^ from the auditor's books. He showed the Executive 
what u Fairbatiks-Morsic Uic&el would generate that sami; power 
for, at the price of fuel and lubricating oil prevailing in that 
Ifjcalicy. To theae he added the cout of atEendauee and a (Ibcral 
allowance for tnaintenance— and still the jigures indicated such 
u radical saving that the Executive jnui^ied at once to the question 
of tJie invcstinent required to install the Diesel gcneratiirs. 

Then he [earned about the Savtnss Payment Plan I 

Tile Fairbanks -Morse engineer told bim how he could put in the 
f!quipnient at ouee and showcnl from his figures bow in com* 
para lively f*?w mantfvit the DieBels pay for themselves and there* 
afier the factory would take the proOts* The Eitecutivc couldnH 
pae4rt that one up. lie saw at once that these engines niust reduce 
Ilia jiowiT costs or Fairhanks-MorHe c<»uld not riMk a Gnaneing 
plan so adv^utageous to the buyer. He saw he was taking no 
^'hances and placed the order. 

No fanciful story of savings is this. Fairbanks- Morse will 
gladly furnish from its re<3ords actual data on hundreds of en- 
gines purchased and linanced m juat thla way. And also give 
actual dollars and centi* proof of the savinga ibc owners of 




thi^' enr;ines are now making. Without ohligalion on your pari a 
Fuirbanktt-Morhe engine4?r will survey your power reipiirenienu 
iinil kIiow you the savings poHsible with Diesels. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO, 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago — a«d B2 principal riiies 

n '% %, 

An ui^Mlim hoDkM ihwerihirtv F M Difirl Mnrmg* in many indmirie^ wiUbeafM 




FAIR 

DIESEL ENGINES 



Motors - pumps scales 

M''*ir» tvriimff to Fai«*»k^ ^foc^r & To or itt ^r^wrl, d^.vj, f^Ucjr mrmU^H K^ihm'^ Bmim 
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A BILLIOX DOLLARS 

IN ASSETS 
behind Cities Service 
Petroleum Products 



TOOK to the resources behind the lubricants anil gasolene 
you use, for parentage ta a valuable protection* 

Cities Service resources are those of a billion dollar organi- 
sation — ^nation-wide assets represented in extensive oil 
fields, refineries^, pipe lines and tank ships^ marketing 
systems; and o^^ed and operated public utility companies. 

The public utility com panics operated by Cities Ser% ice serve 
millions of people aud thousands of lutlustries with lights 
heat and jK*wer- Citiesi Service niol*#r coach Ihies furnish 
traus|Kirtation to many millions more. These great business 
enterprlif^fs are all UHcra of CttietJ Service pnKluctj^ consum- 
ing vast quantities of oils, greases and gasolene. 

It is in this great practical laboratory that Cities Service 
products are put to gruelling tests, Tbey come to you only 
after having been tricni an<l proved from every known 
stand|M>int of economy and industrial etiicieni^y* 

Cities Service learned bow to solve your lubrication and 
fuel problems by finut Evolving Its own. You can have the 
benefit of ttte^ lung years of experience and costly experi^ 
mental work by recjueating an interview with a Cities 
Serv ice eugineer. 



ciTiKs mkrvice: hvdctsthial oils 



CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 

60 WALL STREET NEW YORK 

Ciiimt S^rritcr Radm Conceri*^ Fridttr 8 M* EoMtern Siandtsrd Time 



and bookkeeping. Nor does he believe 
in sales on which the store loses money. 

When he advertises a sale he aims to 
give value but he does not bait hooks 
with bargains that are costly to the 
store. Such bargains do not win per- 
manent customers. Under this direction 
the store grew. 

All this is preliminary. 

The time came when Coyle and 
Richardson were doing all the business 
they had any right to do in a city the 
size of Charleston. There was only one 
way in which more business could be 
done. That was to enlarge the city. 

The reader may think this Is exa^era* 
tion. It isn't. The city w^as enlarged. 

How a city expandec] 

CHARLESTON js on the Kanawha 
River. It has one of the loveliest settings 
imaginable. The river is navigable until 
it runs into other rivers that are navi- 
gable all the way to the sea, if one 
wanted to navigate that far. The city is 
surrounded by hills packed with miner- 
als, underlaid by saline solutions. Today 
the speed and scope of West Virginia's 
progress leave the visitor breathless. 
Chemicals thunder out in nightly train- 
loads. Treasures are extracted from 
snKjke. A nine-million-doUar hydraulic 
scheme is tunnelling a nnjuntain for its 
water-turned turbines. One of the coun- 
try's great shipyards is at work in this 
inland state. A list of the new develop- 
ments would fill a page of this maga2ine. 

Coyle would be the last to claim an 
individual credit for the change in 
Charleston. He was one of many. Yet 
the fact remains that he was then presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce and 
the live business men of Charl^ton were 
members of that body. Perhaps it was 
spontaneous combustion at a meeting 
of the Chamber. Coyle and the others 
who thought his way got behind it. The 
Chamber decided to advertise Charles- 
ton's advantages. 

A sur\'ey was made of the Kanawha 
Valley and the Charleston district and 
the men who might do things were told 
what things could be done. The Cham- 
ber told about it again, and again. The 
facts cited stood up. The plan worked. 
Outside capital began to do things, 
Charleston began to grow. Good roads 
were needed and they were built. People 
from nearby towns and farms and mines 
began to come in to trade. The town 
began to change. The Coyle and Rich- 
ardson Store had been in the old, staid, 
rich shopping street. Coyle saw that the 
town was growing away from it. 

"So we moved;* he said. "We went to 
what we believed would be the new 



U'hfrt 
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OVER THE 
WITH 



MOUNTAINS 
MAMER 



THE FORD PLANE 

The Ford pi Ant; I* |ilunne<], €on- 
•tructod Hud npernted n* a *5ufniiii!f • 
clml tTMiuriort. Built of DurruKaiHl 
alumtmini It lu» ireBt airiic* 

lural vtrecif lb snd duriibilii^', Jind in 
raott maomkti m rMintabi in M(«r- 
ill£iUlt Thfi Didfarnijiy nf itR innterial 
is dolerminml hf vcienlitic ie«t* All 
liloiHss have iUfMi n»Pt(M^ in ordar to 
iniura re«Drva ptt^*vr t€i nwt and 
OTftrccwnff ^mertgefimen^ Tlio cnpinei 
aur bti Wrtfljt »r Pr44tl & Whitney, 
totahaj from 67S to 127^ buria' 
Vowm, Ford pUtM* havn ■ «rinpiinff 
fuif* of istmn S&O la CiSCI tuitcA nt 
■|»«ndi Uetvseo SS »nd I^S mile» i>er 
boor. Loadi cArrled from lo 
mm inmndA, 

The ^p«citf tt( ihr»c jilanc* li 9 
to IS panMafcrd and a t-rcw of iwo 
(ptEot ftnd ■HiliiUnt]. Hand ccin ho 
aq:iupp«d wLtli m bulfot, loil^t, run- 
nluf wjiter« eWiric liKhtH^ ndiiuilablfi 
cbaira. 

The p*T^ of 1 1 ID Fiu-d tri^inotorod. 
« IN met A I pluoe i» eKocjittuniittjr iaw 
—$m.iJHm ta f SO.OOO m DuerlMJUi- 

F(*cd brrnvih** wUl lifv flaJ lo five 
you ill furjtinl lull the Fard tri* 
mdinrwI.^lUmetil plant! in ail motMik 






^1 Spokane in th« $unny intund Bmpkm 



An M'A-T Ford irtmnfHirt ah&V€ the cloud$ 

EvEBY DAY a Ford Iri-motored, alKmetal plane 
8oar8 over Seattle and Tacoma, eireling up like a 
homing pigeon, above motititains and clouds to an 
altitude of 12,000 feet; then, heading eastward 
aero^^s the white and green ere*5tB of the Cascades, 
it fiieji in a beedine for Spokane, through the 
golden sunlight of the Inland Empire. Within an 
hour it rolls gently to the Ianding*gtage. 

Mamer Air Transport opera teis two Ford 4- AT 
traneports over thi.H air-line, each day winging 
across the moualaiuss aud over clouds smoothly 
and dependably. 

After a full year of operation the Mamer 
Transport Company reports: 

date we have not had one cent of mainte* 
nance cost as a result of wear and tear J' 

This is one reason why both operators and 
the flying public use Ford irt-motored, albmetal 
planes for commercial, private and military use. 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY 

yUii^rs are alti;ay» v^tcam^ at thv Ford Atrpart at tIetroU 



lilu-n TiMfiMp to Ft^KP MoTOli CoMrw'v phate mmfuHi Ktttioit'j Fn«i"rrTf 
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Who's 
Boss . t 



• . you or 
your feet? 

■pjONT let your feet 
hokl you back. Enjoy 
foot health by wearing 
the Arch Preserver Shoe. 
This is the origmal and 
only Arch Preserver 
shoe, never successfully 
duplicated. Patented fea- 
tures eliminate bodily fa* 
tigue * . . give you comfort 
m action. Custom fityles, 
$12»50 up. Red Label 
Btyles, $10.00 up. 



mm 



PRESERVER 



E. T. WRIGHT 8l CO., Inc. 
Rockland, Ma 

Madt itt C&ftada by Scoit ^ M^Htde, 

lMl..Li^«u.I^nd^,0„. FOR MEN 

Made for wameD, ml^« and childfen hy osHy Th^ StXby Khoe CompaDy^ PDrtHmouth, Ohio 




shopping center/* He did that three 
times. Each time he moved away from 
the established center into the center to 
come. His trade came with him. Other 
trade came to him. His moves have al- 
ways paid. 

With the growth of the city came the 
chain stores. 1 have failed in this story 
if it has not been made clear that Coyle 
likes competition, 

'They brought good ideas/* he said. 
*'We had to find some better ideas/' 

One quarter of the basement in the 
Coyle and Richardson store is given 
over to the grocery. It rarely has a show- 
window display on the street. Yet the 
trade is growing constantly. He does 
not ascribe this only to the fact that the 
luKury-loving American may buy deli- 
cacies there that are not always available 
at the chain store, but to the fact that 
the customer is given a different sort 
of service. 

Handicaps of the chains 

THE chain stores, Coyle said, are run 
on rigid business principles dictated in 
New York. If store managers make good 
they are promoted to better stores at 
better salaries, but whenever they move 
they lose the acquaintances they have 
made. The fact that the customers pay •! 
cash places them in the ephemeral and 
transient class. Here today and on the 
other side of town tomorrow, 

''But the chain stores can beat your 
prices because they buy in such enor- 
mous quantities/* I said. 

"They cannot,** said Coyle. '*We can 
tie them. Often we beat them." 

The chain stores, he said, are handi- 
capped by the weight of ponderous 
brains in New York, They are good 
brains. But they must be paid for. In 
the actual buying of staples the in- 
dividual store can beat the chains, 
he says, and the chains must stick to 
staples, 

"Take our own case. We belong ioi 
a buying agency in New York, alonf 
with hundreds of other stores. Our col- 
lective buying power is as great as that 
of any chain. Here s another thing. A 
chain orders 80,000 gadgets made up 
in 1,000 packages and dispatched to 
1,000 stores, 

''An order from our buying agency 
for our list of stores would cut the num- 
ber of packages by 600 without reducing 
the number of gadgets. Do you think 
that manufacturers don*t figure that 
against the chain store?'* 

And there is another thing. 

"A salesman came in to me yester* 
day/* he said* " 'We are making up ^ 
few thousand what-nots/ he said. *I will 
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TRAVELS TO THE PROVING GROUNDS OF CUTLER-HAMMER EXPERIENCE 



\ndustry\ 




^ ^ where common 
sense has swept 



out 



SOME developments which 
save millions of dollars 
for Industry are ApectacuUr; 
the romaoce surrounding their invention 
makes them news. But more often ^uch 
developments are noi s|>ecfacular. There 
is little romance attached to a machine 
Vhtch funciiuns perfectly on ordinary 
jobs in thousands of plants . » « and little 
fame in hounding out the weaknesses to 
achieve that perfection^ or in removing 
the obstacles to its wide application. 

Cutler- Hammer Engineers have many 
spectacular Motor Control developments 
to their credit - . • achievements earning 
for them an enviable reputation for intri- 
cate special engineering. They helped to 
motorize the Steel I ndustry ... to make the 
wperatioa of gigantic equipment auio- 
inatic and safe- They have designed Mo- 
tor Control which operates unfailingly 
through the shock and "heat" of battle in 
the turret of a warship. And in news* 
paper pressrooms, they have helped make 
t^aper breaks iiod accidents to men and 
i&otors few and far between^ 

But perhaps the greatest achievement 
of Cutler^Hammer Engineers ♦ * * certainly 



Waste 



the most valuable to Industry as a whole 
_ . is the Cutler-Hammer Line cf siafiJ- 
ardized Motor Control bcirn of this wide 
experience. In this development, com- 
mon sense fortified by engineering inge- 
nuity and experience has brought savings 
never before obtainable in any Motor 
ControL 

Cutler-Hammer itandardized Motor 
Control includes motor sianers for every 
common need . . * each adaptable to a wide 
range of motor sisujs by the mere change 
of a small coil. Each, again^ is adaptable 
to different voltages by a similar simple 
change. Further, most parts for these 
starters arc fully interchangeable — ^soonly 
a small stoc)ii of repair parts is adequate 
reserve for any plant* 

Thus Cutler ^Hammer standardized 



antiy 



Motor Control has swept waste out of 
Industry's pantry . . . the stock rooms of 
thousands of plants , . . as it has swept 
operating waste out of electric motor 
applications. And these savings explain 
why Cutler-Hammer is standard equipment 
on leading motor-driven machines today 
. . . why motor builders recommend it for 
the motors they sell , . , why established 
wholesalers of electrical goods in all 
distribution centers stock CuUer'Hammer 
^Uimlurdhed Motor Control. 

CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 

]25t St. Pmd Aw. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 




Thf Final ReMuh of 
This Fi&ntrring 

cnfiKnl MoioT Contrcfi 
hat ftatmrti mhkh emif 

lititmmr ^'rtadyAo-mm*' 
ffUMpmteni mmelt i^tty 
'cmtimim tt^ m m f nt milk 
nti^rr* t& tparr ~ prtiridft 
foraitvtMat mote r uppli- 
ctf I thf NJ me i 9tprri&r 

ptrfnrmnntff tafHy ond 

ntrrr J MotA>f C&ntml ha* 
btrn uMittanJatg thfttngk- 
wt ikrrr tiecatiet af 
Imdmtiry'f Wrcfrt/kafjofi. 



CUTLER^AMMER 



93^6 Control Equipment Go&d EiecMc Motors Deserve 

iK-m) 



Whrn vvritiiff la Cutlkm-Hahmab, \ke ftni/f memtwm Naiiim*s. Brntitt^u 
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Enclose 
that extra lot 

ancL 
MAKE IT 
USEFUL 



Perhaps jrou have an extra lot on which you arc pian- 
niBg CO build when expansioa becomes necessary. In 
the mcancime the space is idle — a liability. Idle space 
can be fenced and put ro profitable use for storage, ship- 
ping, sortings assembling or inspection; for employees' 
parking or recreation, or any of a number of equally 
useful purposes. 

When you buy fence, specify the best; a fence that 
will stand the hard knocks of cvcry-day usage. Pitts- 
burgh Chain-Link Fence is as fine a fence as modern 
industrial methods can produce , . - Made of special- 
formula, copper-bearing basic opcn-hcarth steel* it will 
give long years of usefulness. Built of sturdy, sub- 
stantial, steel-wire fabric, heavily zinc-coated after 
weaving and erected over a strong frame- work of 
seamless steel pipe, it will retain its shape and pro- 
v^ide a permanent barrier agaiosi intrusion. 

Erection service is always available anywhere . . * 
Write to us for descriptive literature 



Pittsburgh Fence 

CHAIN-LINK TYPE 



Oaloo Ttiut Bide. 1^ Pittiburib. Peiui*. 
N«ir Yock Cluc&co Mcmplits Dklfii E>r(roii Srnicuic Sia PjnocUco 

IFAm teriliDj/ Jo P^TTSm ft'iii Stft; Trp phutf metitwn Xafii?n'i Busttteft 





give you a price on them that no chain 
store can touch.' 

" 'Why don't you sell to the chain 
stores?' I asked. 

" 'It would not pay us to transform 
our machinery to make the quantities 
the chain stores would demand before 
they would buy. We prefer to make up 
a few thousand at a time between times, 
lo keep our plant busy, and sell them to 
individual merchants.* 

'*He was right. No chain store could 
touch the price at which I can sell those 
goods. That is happening all the time." 

More important than anything else, 
perhaps, is that this is not and never 
will be a standardized land. 

"lt*s nonsense to say that we are run 
in the same molds/* said Coyle. ''I could 
not sell some goods to the women of 
Charleston to save my immortal soul. 
The same goods might be in eager de 
mand in Atlanta. We follow general pat 
terns, of course, but our patterns vary 

"A chain store cannot vary its patterns 
I know and my friend in Atlanta knows 
and my acquaintance in Los Angeles 
knows what our customers want, We 
make it our business to provide them 
with what they want. A chain sends the 
same stuff to Atlanta and Los Angeies 
and Charleston. It won't do. It may be 
all right for two of the towns and all 
wrong for the third. Multiply that per- 
centagie by the number of lines a store- 
keeper must carry and then ask me to 
fear chain-store competitions. Folly!" 

A spur to thinking 

COYLE thinks the chain store has 
done one fine thing for the individual 
merchant. It has made him think. The 
chain store brought new ideas into busi- 
ness and some of them are good. 

His store's business is relatively off 
this year- The increase was not what it 
was last year. Does that worry Coyle? 
Not that I can see. Me has already 
worked out a dozen little tricks that will 
make for more efficient and more profit- 
able service. He might have thought of 
them* sometime, if the depression had 
not come. He might not. 

He has a theory that in the long run 
he will make this depression pay him 
a dividend. He is never afraid to try 
something new. 

"When I hear a merchant say ; 

" Tooey! My trade would never stand 
for THAT!* 

**I say to him, 'How do you know your 
trade would mi stand for it? Why don i 
you try?* " 

Somewhere I heard an epigram: 

'Tt*s what's inside the head tha 
counts*" 
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Performance. 

that's it ... PERFORMANCE 
• • • in a Bearing it's tlie only tiling tliat counts 



T[OT thai fuel dnwn on \he margin «f your blue-print now 
V . . . fiJe it u^'uy in imc or the pigeon holcft of your miml* 
rfcirniance is the thing you want when you buy a bearing. 
Performance, in a l>earing, is tbe only tbmg that counts, 

fflDSIP Is a symlM>l of a world-wide liearing organization 
that baa pcrNiHtently refund to manuractiirt; down to a 
lirice* S^CSIFU the biglietii prk^nl l»earing in tlie world* 

Aad yet* there flow into S^CSIF Headquarters reports of 
SSiCSEF Bearing^ tbat have traveled a mil Hon mite» in railway 



journals without fibowfing wear • « » of other SDSIF Bearings 
that are part of tbe mechanical c^quipment of practically 
every lranft*K»eean|c 0ight . • . of othem ntUl that serve year 
after year on thousands of industrial jobs* 

Ferfortnanee , ^ . that's it . . , rerformanee. It^i tbe thing 
that makes tbe ^DSlP* Bearing more expensive to produce 
and to Iniy. It is the thing that makes it cheapert far 
fheaper^ to use. Put YOLR bearing proidems up to fflCS^* 
S KF" lodustrieat inc., 40 East Mth Street^ New York, N. Y, 




The « HIGHEST • PRICED 
toEARING^lN^THE* Wa K L D 




trt»tm» thm imrgwU ^cuum t»ump in«iall«cJori jit ihm ic^ridm 



H^ktm wriitnff ta SKF ImduitiieI. Ixc. fk^tt mfntion Nafwn't Buiintu 
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INVALUABLE 
BOOK 



ree to business 

EXECUTIVES 



FT 
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FUNDAMENTAL changes are taking 
ilace today in merchandise distri- 
bution* Among the most far-reaching 
are those concerned with Market Data — 
source and foundation of IntpUigent dis- 
tribution planning. Such changes have a 
profound influence upon the prosperity 
of e%'erj business institution* 

w ^ AT XuB NatioJiAl Ceiutis — oSicta! decennia] inventory of ihe 
country — furnishes & mine of mfornmtion on the current development of 
the country, its population, its wealth, and its industrj*. These records arc 
fraught With priceJess value* For this year — when needed as never before — 
there is available a new enc^'dopedia of facts inestimahly important us a 
guide to business trends. 

#v IV .m, the first time in history, the United States Government 

provides, in the New 1930 Census, a comprehensive, det^lcd picture of 
American business. Never before has such a national picture— a factual 
basis for measurmg markeis-^be^ presented by this or any other source. 
Never before Iiave been available such vital business statistics, such de^nite 
barometers by which to guide business policy* 

New Light on Distribution Problems 

Distribution, while a new subject for the Census, is an economic problem 
old as society itself. Heretofore there has been but little accurate infor- 
mation rcduceable to economic formulae approaching the exactness of 
engineering principles* Today, for the first time, such facts arc before 
us. It behoove American men of aHaifS to nnderstand and apply them* 

*• * * The new "Outline for Market Surveys/' just off the press, is the 
first exhaustive summary of just what the Distribution Census will show, 
and how, practically, to interpret it. Ft sets down all the useful factors from 
which to appraise the consuming power oj an^ market , J or ant/ product* It 
shows how to uje the Census — and other dependable information — to 
tangible advantage and profit. 

* « * George C. Smith, Director of the Industrial Bureau of St. Louis, 
its author, is a nationally known authority. He is one of America's leaders 
in studies of scientific business location and community development. 
From a rich background of experience, and as an associate in the produc- 
tion of the first distribution census — undertaken in Baltimore inl927— 
he brings to bear a specialized knowledge and 
a sound perspective which few men possess. 
A, w w This new book — clear, concise, in- 
formative — deserves the thoughtful study of 
every American executive. An edition of 
moderate size is now available for distrlbu^ 
tion, without charge, to the leaders of business 
in this country. You are invited to write — on 
your own business stationery, please — for a 
complimentary copy. Address Dept, C-4, 
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ANewLink between i 
South and West 

FOUR huge multi-motored airplanes, 
their propellers lazily turning in the 
bright sunlight, stood waiting at 
Candler Field, just outside Atlanta, Ga., 
on the morning of October 15. A shriek 
of motorcycle police sirens, and a party 
which included Postmaster General 
Walter F, Brown, Assistant Postmaster 
General Irving Glover, and Clarence 
M, Young, assistant secretary of com- 
merce in charge of aviation, drew up, 
fresh from a combined trip by plane and 
rail from Washington. 

The official party made its way 
through the crowd of Atlantans about 
the ships, baggage was hastily trans- 
ferred and the planes roared on their 
way westward, carrying besides their 
passengers a thousand pounds of mail. 
Thus simply was the first regularly 
scheduled coast-to-coast air mail and 
passenger service over the southern 
ilDUte inaugurated. Meanwhile, far west- 
ward at Los Angeles another plane was 
taking off for Dallas, central control 
point on the routCp while at Dallas two 
planes were taking off, one for Atlanta 
and the other for Los Angeles. Each 
carried mail and passengers. 

A saving of 35 hours 

OPERATING on fixed daily schedules, 
the new service, conducted by Southern 
Air Fast Express, Inc., subsidiary of 
The Aviation Corporation, will bring 
Los Angeles and Atlanta within 19 
hours of each other in actual flying 
time. A specific saving of 35 hours 
and 11 minutes over present train time 
is effected by the new plane service, both 
for the business man flying between the 
two cities and for mail* 

To reduce the matter to schedules, a 
train leaving Atlanta at 6: 10 a.m. Mon- 
day arrives in Los Angeles at 10:15 
a.m, Thursday, whereas a mail and pas- 
senger plane leaving Atlanta at 8:00 
a.m. Monday and stopping at Dallas. 
Texas, overnight, arrives in Los Ange- 
les at 7:11 p,m. Tuesday, 

Surveying and lighting of the route 
between Fort Worth, Texas, and Lo^ 
Angles is now in progress and is ex- 
pected to be completed by late spring 
or early summer of next year. This 
done, a further reduction of the air- 
plane time between the two terminals 
of the line through night fl>nng will b^ 
fx)ssible.— 'R H. H. 
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My Money — After I Die 

(Continued from page 33) 
ficiency comparable to that of general 
industry. 

It follows that if these units had to 
compete with eflicient industries for their 
finances, this competition would compel 
better management. As matters stand 
now our public works are being financed 
under something analogous to the dis- 
carded industrial system — valuations of 
physical property provide the basis for 
credit. Many difficulties will arise if we 
require public works to show a visible 
profit. Yet many states have recognised 
the need of the profit motive, notably 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania with the 
Delaware River Bridge and New York 
and New Jersey with the Holland Tun- 
nel Each is paying for itself by tolls, 
and many other bridges are being 
financed in like manner. 

If we could take the "dead hand'* off 
trust funds to the extent of making 
some portion of them available for cur- 
rent economic needs it would surely re- 
duce the political motive in public works 
and emphasize the economic one. That 
would represent an important forward 
step, but it would he a small matter in 
comparison with the positive benefit to 
industry. In that event I think we 
should find a marked decrease in the 
number of rich men making binding 
restrictions in their wills* 

I am trying to avoid such restrictions, 
but I recognize that I may have to make 
them as a matter of conscience and in 
the discharge of an obligation, the sense 
of which increases with the years. 

The first impulse of the average dt- 
izen may be to laugh at the plight of the 
fKK)r millionaire who doesn't know what 
to do with his estate, or who knows but 
is helpless. But if he will study tJie prob- 
lem in the light of all the rich men who 
find themselves in the same situation, 
and of the vast sums now controlled by 
the living, he may see that he and all 
his fellows have a personal interest in 
its solution. 



A Word by W anamaker 

JOHN WANAMAKER once re^ 
marked: 
"The difference between a clerk 
^'ho spends all his salary and the derk 
who saves part of it, is the difiference in 
ten yoBTS between the owner of a busi- 
and a man out of a job."=-J. 



HOW STEALTHILY 
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Reed Air 





FINGER 
PIE 




N<5 matter what your particular "pJc", duSt loves to 
his fingcf under ihe cru^. Funivdy he creeps into 
your buildings your protludl, your tnacbiiicrf, your 
schooL your employee efficiency, k quierly as he might 
slip in the kitchen window on the rays of the sun and 
serrlc unnoticed into an taual pie sittmg on the table* 
You open your pie and there he is. For in^ancc; 
Steel Mill Sa r« 1 3 5, ooa D uil d eposl ts in th^ gen- 
eta tor dufts ind windings made it unsafe to operate 
the turbo-alternators in • large sieel mill at moreihan 
85^ of their rating. After mfialling air fi hers, con- 
tinuous operation under full load Became possible 
A Jm IT X\ \^ A 9ki ^^^'"^ ftddicional capacity wonh 153,473 a year* 
A lYl t K I \_ A N ^ School Dfmases Ahimuti$m. A school initalled 
" ■ ^ jt new vcnfi!afing syitem, including air filters, and re- 
duced ahienteeism 1 3J ft » 

Manufacturer Pm^ts 

gelarine manufacturer says, "It is doubtful whether we 
could have maintained our present volume of business 
^J^ jr f**""'*"*^*^ iJSc unfiltered air. Whereas 
wc had licrle control over contamination, we can oow 
assure users of a uniformly clean gelatine/' 
Now, or before you know it, duft may have a finger 
in your pie. Air filters that pay for themselves in an 
average of three years or less will prevent the intrusion 

I I ^ ^ ^ f 1 permaoenttv. Send the coupon 

II I r U V Ji'!;,^"^^^- No obligation. AMERICAN AlR FlLTEE 
I Im 1 L. f\ J ^<^WANY, Louisville, Ky., and Bradford, Pa. 

i A^rkMn Air Filter Co. ifK., i6©ci.^^rA^^;i^;;;;;mrK7^ 

[ t kue tend hte«nirc on the met of mexJcf n i« Mien, 
Uie in which intereAed 



Tho pfoducis formoflyf manufocrurod 
under Jhn above Iracfe mejrJti 
are now combined Ini 
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I Nkme. 
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BANKERS TO 
INDUSTRY 
EVERYWHERE 



m 



FINANCING 

SALES OF 
MACHI N ERY 

and 

EQUIPMENT 

THAT an increasing number 
of leading manufacturers 
and distributors have sefected 
C I. T. to handle their deferred 
payment financing is due 
mainly to two features of this 
Company's organization, 

C. L T/s nation-wide system of 
local offices makes possible 
speedier, more efficient service 
in checking credits, making 
collections and taking care of 
all instalment details. 

Its huge resources and the 
diversity of industries C I. T, 
serves give assurance of stable 
policies which clients con de- 
pend on at all times when 
planning their own sales 
policies for the future. 

w -w^ w 

There ore improved CJ.T, plans 
covering the sale of many and 
varied types of income-produc- 
ing machinery and equipment 
The CLL Group of Companies 
also finance deferred payment 
sales of automobiles, aircraft, 
household equipment, radios 
and many other products. There 
is a C. I.T, representative in your 
territory who will glodly advise 
you, without obligation, on any 
phase of time payment selling. 

CAPITA!. AND SURPLUS OVER $100,000,000 

li'kfn wriimg to CoMtiftHCiAL lnvtaru%nr Tttnr ConroKArtoit ptr^r mfntftm Nafwn'M Bu^timrti 



^MERCIAL jNYESmEIVrJiuST 
CORPORATION 



Eicecutiv© Offices 



One Pa rk Ave., New York 



Subiidicry ond Affiliated Op«raling ComponiBi *ffth H«od OfRca* 
in New York * Chlco9a * Son Fronciico - Toronto ' London ■ Bar Im 
Brytult ■ Ports * Cop^n^ogan * Novo no ■ Son Juon^ P. ft. * Butnot 
Airas * Soa Poulo « Sydn«y, AuitroUo, Offjcai in mora lhan 160cilia». 



What Wall Street Is Talking About 

ByMERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 



WITH the proximity of 
winter, the new approach 
to tlie business cycle has 
been from the humane 
standix)irit- The second 
winter of unemployment is naturally 
harder on families without work than 
the hrst, for gradually reserves of sav- 
ings have been impaired. Accordingly, 
nonpartisan observers can do little ex- 
cept applaud President Hoover's recent 
effort to coordinate and supplement 
local agencies for relief. 

But, just as the Red Cross which cares 
for the wounded on the battlefields 
scarcely solves the issue of war, so it 
should be recognized that emergency 
relief measures do not furnish the key 
to permanent economic stabilisation. 
The larger aim has been delayed by a 
disposition to forget the problem except 
when an emergency ^sts. Even the 
mild unemployment bills* proposed by 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, of New 
York, providing for coordinated public 
employment agencies, better unemploy- 
ment statistics, and better planning of 
public work^ have failed of passage in 
Congress, 

Business recovery, which is seemingly 
slowly in the making, will take care of 
the cydkdl unemployment, but it has 
no special bearing on the other problem 
of lechnologkat unemployment, result- 
ing not from depression* but from the 
new efhciency and the substitution of 
labor-saving machinery for men. 

Even so conservative an executive as 
the sagacious Myron C. Taylor, chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 
United SUt^ Steel Cor- 
poration, in an address be- 
fore the American Iron & 
Steel Institute, hinted that 
the problem might call for 
a new distribution of lei- 
surep The machine, he in- 
sisted, must be fitted to 
man's needs. 



the American Federation of Labor. If 
the sound solution lies in the direction 
of a five-day week and a shorter work- 
ing day, executives must have the cour- 
age to accept new ideas and to scrap 
obsolete conceptions. From a narrow 
profits standpoint, it is far more impor- 
tant to strike a new equilibrium between 
supply and demand of men and ma- 
terial than to hold out for any precon- 
ceived standards. 

As Mr. Taylor suggested, the problem 
is to fit machines to man's needs. From 
that viewpoint, perhaps the depression 
is only growing pains before the larger 
prosperity which will spring from man's 
new inventive ingenuity. 

Of course the solution lies not wholly 
in changing the working day, but also 
in astutene^ in finding new activities 
to supplant the old. In the last decade, 
business was enormously stimulated by 
the growth of new industries, automo- 
tive, airplane, chemical, radio, new and 
better suburban housing standards. 

Tlie ingredients for the prosjierity of 
the future are now being diligently 
searched by unsung applied scientists 
in the laboratories of great American 
corporations, which are spending $200,- 
OOOpOOO annually in research in order 
to assure themselves a stake in the un- 
charted economic progress of the future. 



RICHARD WHITNEY, the 41*year- 
old president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, when I asked what would 
turn the scales of business upward, re- 
plied briefly, "Courage/* 



Tncidentally, Mr. Whitney believes 
that the depression was the cause, rather 
than the result, of the bear market in 
stocks. Likewise, he thinks that the 
stock market is waiting for signs that 
business has turned upward. 



AN outstanding business man. Julius 
Rosenwald, chairman of the board of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, and a psy- 
chologist, Walter Pitkin, of Columbia 
University, recently discussed the men- 
tality of millionaires from different 
viewix>ints. 

Curiously enough, Mr. Rosenwald, 
who himself is reputed to be worth 
$300,000,000, was harsher in his ap- 
praisal of the mind of the millionaire. 
Asserting that the process which turned 
the $35,000 which he invested in Sears, 
Roebuck & Company into hundreds of 
millions included much luck, Mr. 
Rosenwald said: 

*'I mean that seriously, I never could 
understand the popular belief that, be- 
cause a man makes a lot of money, he 
has a lot of brains. Some very rich men 
who have made their own fortunes have 
been among the stupidest men I have 
ever met in my life. 

"There are men in America today, 
walking the streets, financial failures, 
who have more brains and more ability 
than I will ever ha%*e. I had the luck to 
get my opportunity. Their opportunity 
never came. As newspaper sfXJrts writers 
say. *They never got the breaks/ 

"Rich men are not smart because they 
got rich. They didn't get rich because 



PRF^IDENT 1I00\'^R 
has indicated that this 
question of technological 
unemployment is being 
studied in connection with 
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in indiutry and education met at the rmnt Conference of Major In* 
at Chicago. Left to right: Julius H. Banie»« Glenn Frank, JuUuft Rosen- 
E, Crowley, Robert M. Hutchim, Vincent Bendix and Samuel Imull 
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^'Sail for Paris immediately^^ 

The export sales counsel for a Jarge automobile 
concern was suddenly called away on a five -months 
trip to Europe, He was newly appointed to the 
position. He had scant time to arrange his affairs. 

His personal fortune was tied up in investments 
that demanded careful supervision. Must he convert 
his holdings into less variable, and perhaps less 
profitable, securities f Should he try to follow the 
market while he was abroad? 



What he will find in National City service 



CONVENIEKT OFFICES. 

National City ofHces throughout 
the world are at his command. 



MARKET CONTACTS- 

National City offices are in close 
touch with all investment markets* 



iNVESTMENT EXPERIENCE. 

He will be dealing with an organ i- 
station with a background of over 
a century of financial experience. 



mVESTMEKT RANGE, 

National City's broad lists of secu- 
rities arc available upon request, 



These and other requirements of present day investors 
can be met through your nearest National City office. 



The National City Company 

NATIQKAL i:tTV M A }C MUILUINO^ NIW V O K K 



r N V E S T M E N r 



SECURITIES 
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they are smart. Remember always that 
many poor men are smarter than the 
richest men in the world, Don't ever 
confuse wealth with brains. They are 
synonymous sometimes, but none too 
often/* 

Defining achievement as "distin- 
guished successful endeavor usually in 
the face of difficulties/* Professor Pitkin 
classified America's achievers in tiie sub- 
joined categories : 

The AAAA Group which includes 
Americans who have wholly satisfied all 
four qualifications for the highest de- 
gree of achievement: 

(a) A clear, well*conceived ambition ; 

(b) Persistent struggle to surmount 
vast obstacles; 

(c) Thorough accomplishment of the 
objective set; 

(d) Great significance and human 
value of the success achieved* 

In this group, Professor Pitkin lists 
only one living business man, Thomas 
A. Edison. His list also included Helen 
Keller, Orville Wright, and Edward 
Acheson* 

The AAA Group» which consists of 
those who have satisfied three of the 
four qualifications. There are several 
business men in this group, including 
Henry Ford and John Rockefeller, 
Sr. 

The AA Group, which consists of 
those who have satisfied two of the four 
qualifications. There are numerous busi- 
ness leaders in this group, including the 
Fisher Brothers, the du Pont Brothers, 
the two Van Sweringen Brothers, 
Samuel Insull, Edward L. Doheny, 
Alfred R Sloan, Jr., Charles M. Schwab, 
Walter Chrysler, Thomas W. Lament, 
Dwight W, Morrow, John N. Willys, 
J. C. Penney, Harry R Sinclair, Amadeo 
Giannini, James A. Farrell, David 
Samoff, and A. H, Wiggin. 

Professor Pitkin lists Julius Rosen- 
wald and John D. Rockefeller, Jr„ in the 
AA Group as philanthropists, rather 
than business men. In agriculture, he 
includes Hickman Price, the scientific 
Texas wheat grower. 

IN HIS recent speech before the Ameri- 
can Bankers' Association in Cleveland, 
President Hoover indicated that Ameri- 
can business will not have to wait for 
world trade to recover, 

"'We can make a very large degree of 
recovery independently of what may 
happen elsewhere,'' Mr. Hoover asserted, 
and added, *'I should like to remind 
you that we did predsely that same 
thing in 1922." 

On the other hand, Dr, Iljalmar 
Schacht, former president of the Ger* 
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A Great Bauk~in ihta 
Key City of the Central West 




NATIONAL 
BANK 




IN St, Louis, the key city of the 
great Central West, is the First 
National Bank — St, Louk' larg- 
est b^k. National manufairturets 
and d ben tutors coming into this 
market will find the First National 
Bank an organization with a 
national point of view, qualified 
to counsel on plans for trade est-' 
pansion in the South and Central 
West and with exceptional fadli- 
ties for rendering every financial 
service- With the First National 
Bank as your financial represen-' 
tative in St. Louis, you have a 
con^dential contact with the bu^ii-' 
ness activtiics of this vast market. 



FIRST N>VTION/\L BANK 

ST. LOUIS' LARGEST BANK 
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man Reichsbank, who has been giving 
a series of lectures in the country, holds 
that depression can be successfully 
fought only by international coopera- 
tion, 

'1 think that the time has come to 
build up an international economic 
society which will take things in hand 
by concentrating activities, and which 
will be strong enough to win the follow- 
ing of the investing public, to give them 
back their feeling of safety," Dr. Schacht 
declared. 

''Such an international economic 
authority should be composed of indus- 
trialists and bankers of all the countries 
concerned, with a view to developing 
world trade by joint action. The indus- 
trial nations have reached a certain 
prosperity; their workmg classes enjoy 
a certain high standard of living. This 
standard of living cannot and must not 
be reduced. It must be maintained how- 
ever much it is threatened at present 
by the economic structural changes 
which the War and its consequences 
have brought, 

"Our duty and our responsibility de- 
mand that we must not allow the pres- 
ent depression to take its course, which 
undoubtedJy would result in a general 
lowering of the standard of living. We 
must try to restore employment wher- 
ever it is lacking. This can only be done 
by fostering the development of the slill 
undeveloped countries which, hereto* 
fore, have not yet enjoyed the same level 
of prosperity and by bringing them 
slowly up to this level. Never was t'here 
a greater need for joint economic activ- 
ity than there is today. This is a lesson 
which we must take from the presait 
siluarion. What we need is not resigna- 
tion, but action," 

Dr, Schacht had in mind especially 
cooi^eration between industrialists and 
bankers in the United States, Great Bri- 
tain, France, BtHgium and Germany. By 
international exploitation of backward 
countries he had in mind not merely 
economic penetration in Africa and 
Asia, but also in eastern Europe. As a 
typical project, he suggested the build- 
ing of a railroad in Roumania. 
# 

A- C. PEARSON, in a recent address 
before the Philadelphia Life Under- 
writers Association, took the view that 
business in the United Stat^ would 
have fully emerged from the depression 
stage of the cycle by early fall if it had 
not been for intemational economic 
complications. 

'The present condition in the United 
States is intertwined with conditions in 
tlie remainder of the world," Mr. Fear- 
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son said. "We are now the great creditor 
nation and are affected by wheat prices 
in Argentina, by the coffee depression 
in Brazil, by the surplus of nitrate in 
Chile, by the overproduction and un- 
derconsumption in Europe and by poli- 
tical disturbances in a dozen different 
countries- 

'3ut for these difficulties, the United 
States would probably be back to nor- 
mal business before this time." 



THE statistician of a leading corpora- 
tion» in a report to the executives, pre- 
dicts that the beginning of business re- 
covery will come in the first quarter of * 
1931, and that after a gradual rise busi- 
ness may reach computed normal by the 
fourth quarter of 193 L 



THE Bell System* after recording net 
losses in the first three months, in new 
station installations, revealed in Septem- 
ber a gain over the previous ^month. 



THERE is challenge to the ingenuity 
of the South in the statistical news that 
in the first half of 1930, for the first 
time since cotton statistics have been 
available, world consumption of cotton 
grown outside of the United States has 
excmied world consumption of cotton 
grown in Dixie, 

In the first half of the year, out of a 
total world consumption of 12,007,000 
bales, the United States supplied 5,940.- 
000 bales, or 494 per cent, compared 
with 6.067,000 bales, or 50.6 per cent 
furnished by outside, competing cotton 
growing countries. 

Bemhard Ostrolesk, cotton economist, 
in directing attention to the significance 
of this trend, recently ;x)inted out: 

**There is competition from other tex- 
tiles, notably silk and rayon; there is the 
inferior quality of United States growths 
against many foreij^n growths; and 
there is developing tlie economic ad- 
vantage of other producing areas, these 
advantages being reflected by the closer 
proximity to markets, as in the case of 
Indian cotton with respect to tlie Japan^ 
ese market, or preferences given, because 
of closer trade and political relations, as 
in the case of Egyptian cotton and En- 
gland. 

"It is sufficient to point out here that 
at a time when the United States carry- 
over is more than 6,000,000 bales, with 
the 1930 crop close to 14,500,000 bales, 
making a total available supply of 20,- 
500.000 bales, with one exception the 
largest supply in the history of cotton 
production, the United Stales producers 




Analyze 
l/ourlnsurance 

CAREFUL buying demands that 
you analyse your insurance 
just as you analyse your invest^ 
ments. You cannot afford to take 
safety for granted. The protection 
of your property is fully as impor- 
tant as the income from your se- 
curtttes* 

Shrewd buyers choose CENTRAL 
insurance — for safety and for sav- 
ing — for its unquestioned protec- 
tion — for Its fair adjustments — for 
its prompt payment of losses — and 
for its cost*reducing dividend. 

C^^TRAVS poitths are written ihrough locat agent f, 
FmH information with name of neareii 

reprei^niatiye an requett. 




MANXiFACrURERS MUTirAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

C A. L PimMOHT, f^riijfvr M*mr Officr: VAN VFHT. OHIO 



Fire, Automobite and Tornado Insurance for Select Hisk$ 



DlVIDiiND 

1921 
Has Beem 

30% 




Investment and Brokerage 
Service 



MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exdiange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
ClevtliLnd Stock Exchange 
PhiUdclphia Stock Exchange 

Detroit Stock Exchange 
Cinclrmati Stock Exchanfe 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chica^ Board of Trade 
Chicago Curb Exchange Assn, 



fVftMEise Wire Service 



OTIS & CO, 

EstabUthed 1899 

NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 

Offices in rwcnty-cight cities 
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IT isn't the beautiful 
body that drives 
your car at a 75'mile 
speed. ^What's in- 
side** determines 
how it will perform. 

Likewise, in a filing 
Bystera* it's nc^ the 
beautiful cabinet, but 
"what's inside*' that 
gives you accurate fil- 
ing and speedy 
FINDING. 

Prepare your files 
now for 1931 with Oxford Speed Index 
Outfits which you 
can purchase com' 
plete for your needs. 
Each outfit contains 
the scientifically cor- 
rea quantities and 
types of folders, and 
subdivision of A^Z 
guides. Also, full 



8TEEL TAB iH&EX 




SALMON COLORrO 

Ft)LOeJl FOR OCCA' 
SIOMAL COFTflESPON* 
DENTS 

directions for use. 

Regardle^ of the 
extent of your file, 
there is an Oxford 
Speed Inde^c Outfit 
for your require^ 
ments. Buy through 




MANtLA ''NAMIC" 
FOtl^ER 

your neighborhood 
Stationer-Spec ia 1 i st 
in filing supplies who 
displays the s>Tnbol 
below. It is your ris- 
surance that he is fit- 
ted by experience to 
answer your filing 
questions— that he is 
prep:ircd to supply 



you with and guar' 
antec Oxford Filing 
Supplies. 

OXFORD 
FIUNG SUPPLY CO. 

900 Driisi Arm. 



It 

RfKlingSysiein 




are also facing a world market demand- 
ing less cotton, increasing competition 
from other growths, a lower price level 
and production costs above selling 
price/' 

Like manufacturers, agrarians must 
adhere to the modem mandate to at- 
tune production to consumption. The 
position of the South would be helped 
if the average farmer could learn some- 
thing of the methods of the most 
efficient, low-cost producer* The change 
in trend may call for further agricultural 
diversification in the South and heighten 
the industrialization there. 

Incidentally, several outstanding prac- 
tical financiers who have made a study 
of cotton express the view that cotton, 
at the October lows, was distinctly 
cheap. Alexander Legge, chairman of 
the Federal Farm Board, told me at the 
time that he thought the principal 
agricultural staples, including cotton, 
wheat and wool, had touched bottom. 



A PRACTICAL philosopher in Wall 
Street, who in recent years took a sub- 
stantial fortune out of the stock mar- 
ket, said this of the popular fallacy of 
paying a high-price earnings ratio for 
common stock in boom years and a 
lower ratio in interludes of depression. 

"Logic justifies precisely the reverse 
procedure. In abnormally good times 
it would be prudent policy for investors 
to discount prevailing earnings, assum- 
ing that they were running above the 
average. On the other hand, in periods 
of subnormal business activity, analyti- 
cal inv^tors ought to allow for the fact 



that companies would not then show 
their full average earning power." 

Stating the same proposition in a 
slightly different manner, Sir Josiah 
Stamp, creative British eajnomist and 
business executive, said that he thought 
that American investors were making a 
mistake in paying too much attention 
to immediate earnings of corporations, 
whereas the true investment position 
of a common stock depended on aver- 
age earning power over a representative 
period of years through the business 
cycle. 



TOWARD midautumn, the investor 
was allowing a premium, over liquida- 
tion, for the aggregate of 30 leading in- 
dustrial stocks which comprise the Dow, 
Jones industrial averages. At the low 
point of the October reaction, common 
shares of the group were selling at an 
average of 44.8 per cent above the 
liquidation worth of the net tangible 
assets. 

In other words, investors were making 
the very reasonable assumption that 
these leading corporations would re- 
main in business and they therefore had 
some good-will or going^concem value. 

Moreover, investors allowed for the 
fact that a number of leading corpora- 
tions make a policy of understating as- 
sets. In spite of the trend for the average 
of the 30 companies, it should be pointed 
out that eight of these leaders, includ- 
ing U. S. Sted, Texas Corporation, 
American Smelting and Refining, Na- 
tional Cash Register, Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, Hudson Motor, Mack Truck, and 




Modernistic motifs mark the new quarters of the CleveUnd 
Stock Eiichatige atop the Union TruJt Building in that city 
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Amos ''n^ Andy sell it... 

huf BUSH Jistribufes it 



throughout Create/ 




^NewYori^ 





DISTRIBUTION of merchondise is q 
vital port of the selling job. The 
Pepsodent Company knows it. Bush 
Terminal Company knows it. The result 
Is thot Bush Termiaol distributes Pepso- 
dent throughouJ the New York metro- 
politon market, leaving the Pepsodent 
Company free to con cent rote on making 
it and selling it. 

No sale is completed unfit the goods 
ore delivered. It works this wayi In the 
spacious worehouses of Bush Terminal 
is a large stock of Pepsodent, An order 
from cj druggfst appears. The quantity 
may be a gross or it may be a third of 
a dozen. All the same to Bush Termirfal. 
The smoothly geared wheels of Bush 
Distribution Service turn and within a few 
hoors the order Is niled— with no trouble 
toar^yone In the Pepsodent orgonization. 



This service is strictly h fa carte. Pepso- 
dent pays only for the services required 
by Pepsodent* This has made tt possible 
for mafor economies to be effected. It 
permits quicker deliveries— which is only 
arhother way of say ing sa ies acceleration. 



35% 



Bush will save htm 



Before om manuficturer tmrti^ »^b<n]t Baih 
fur dbtribudQa h ii Kiinual coatf were $Z2 . ^6 $ . 

cost it Eusb only ^14,^9). Scvin^ 
17.970, that ii 33%. Usht md power cut 
bom 15,000 to f 5,900. Insuimoce ptmmiim 
(mm to ino. Trtickiot com $6,000 

tnd tlevMtx cjpcmc 1 1.200 ^firelr elimi- 
nifcii And ost u singie Bone ii Bmb he von' t 
need in exom fhippicig mm to whom, he ha 
bf^tt punas 12,000 a mr* 



At Bush Terminal o broad, flexible, 
varied service provides production 
economies ond distribution efficiency. 



Eight enormous oceon steamship piersi 
miles of roiiway si di rigs? massive ware* 
houses? ! 0,000,000 square feet of floor 
space? cold storagei steam, power and . 
heat in any quontlty. Highest stondordt ; 
in receiving, storing and delivering goods 
and equally unrivcted facilities for 
manufacturirig or distributing on on *'in- 
dustriai apartment house*' basis. 

Specific service for exact needs 

The larvicai rertdemd by Buih Tt-rmiitdt are to 
brood and to var(«d thaf wo can fit Ihem eicdcrlv 
to your rk«edt ^(i^r Q dricysilo#i of yOMf tnd^ 
viduQl 9a I el, mofiiufactttring and di^trtbi/ttpn pfob- 
lemt. BusH Tefmlnal ho% a ipeciHc, ipeclonzed 
or al^i^<;lullye lervice for ony manufocfurerwho 
letls \Q grooter New Vork, Atk us for fuller d»> . 
taili, Detcriptive lilerotur* on produclion ori4'} 
diitribuhori wMl be moiled you an requeiL Sp«* 
ct^c queirions ^ill be on^wered In full by Buth 
e«p«rt t«fv4ce nienr ihofoughly equipped by long 
experience to help you discover jirit how Bviii 
can hf>lp youf btisineis. 



BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 

MetTopolHon Fociiitiei for DlSTRiBUTlOH WAREHOUSiNG and MANUFACTURiNG 
Executive offices! 100 Broad Street, Dept. New York 

Piers* Sidings, V'/arehouses, Trucit Depot and Manufacfuring Lofts on New York Boy 



U'hfn ivritiitff to RiTiH TliftiiiNAt CoMfANV pteatr mmthn I^attim'i Bmtinfn 
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Ditto 

copies all our billing forms 
from this one original; 

forms of many sizes, on tissue or eard^^ 

^iv/E fill in OEly one form once * . , the original master 
™ copy* From it Ditto copies any part or all the informa- - 
tion^ as required for each form • • . invoices^ ledger sheets^ 
warahou^ and shipping orders, delivery memos, salesmen's 
and customersj' copies . . . even tags, labels and envelopea. 
One girl does it all with one Ditto machine. 

"The Ditto method has eliminated copying errors; it has 
reduced our office payroll; and, at the same time^ it has speeded 
up our service. We think so much of what Ditto has done 
for us that we are suggesting it to our customers and our 
ptirveyors.''* 

The booklet "Cutting Costs with Copies** tells how Ditto 
expedites all office systems, all paper work involving 
the duplication of handwritten, t)TJcd or printed informa* 
lion • . . how Ditto makcB all the copies you need from 
a single original without stencil, type or carbon* The cou- 
pon will bring the book by return mail . * « no obligation. 

df mutf liiiii4rttdi uf ubuiog t«4unoiiiAl l«ltiif* la vur Me- Yoa mmf cumdiw ibnw. 

DITTO INCORPORATED 

Duplicating aitd Bitiing Equipment 
2269 W. Hjirridon StrtM;t Chicago, IHinoi^i 



Ditto Incorpciraletl, 2269 W, Hflirison Sl* Chicago 
Please eeiid your booklet^ ^'Cuttiiig Cuetd with Copies." 




AddresM- 



Bethlehem Steel sold at the Stock Ex- 
change for less than their stated net 
asset value. 

Among inferior companies it is not 
unusual, in the cycle of bc:ar markets, 
for such companies to sell at discounts 
below their asset value, and in some in- 
stance, the companies had net quick 
assets which approximately equalled 
their market price. 



IT IS interesting to compare the re- 
sults of the recent national and state 
elections* in respect to political upsets, 
with the record in past years of busi- 
ness depression. 

An examination of the results of 25 
previous presidential or congressional 
elections in the United States since 1S80 
reveals that, as one might have expected, 
fxjlitical upsets proved far more com- 
mon in years of poor business than in 
years of prosperity. 

There were nine political upsets, re- 
sulting in turning over the presidency 
and one or both of the Houses of Con- 
gress to the opposition party during the 
last 50 years, in the 14 election years 
when business was either depressed or 
declining* 

In 11 election years, when business 
was either prosperous or in the process 
of recovering, on the other hand, there 
were only four pjolitical upsets. 



THE panic and the subsequent period 
of liquidation have doubtless delayed 
for a long period reconsideration of the 
proposal to broaden the laws affecting 
investments for life-insurance com- 
panies. Before the panic this movement 
was gaining some headway and the per- 
mission granted by New York State 
to life-insurance companies to buy 
preferred stocks showed how the wind 
was blowing. 

Some went so far as to hope that, in 
lime, the New York State law, which 
is the model for a great many other 
commonwealths, would permit invest- 
ment of life-insurance funds in com- 
mon stocks, as the Canadian law does. 

With the vast depreciation in equity 
stocks since October 1929. executives of 
the leading American life-insurance 
companit^s seem to take a conservative 
position in favor of continuance of the 
law as it now stands. Frederick H. 
Ecker, president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, the largest 
insurance company in the world, in a 
lecture prepared for the Alexander 
flamilton Institute, said; 

*'Remembcring the character of the 
trusteeship, life-insurance companies 



if .1 ,v : J^i^ DiTia I tmroJ^ATED pkate mcntujn Xation'i Bvsinfit 
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WHERE 



FROM 




WE GO 




^PEN season for loose talk and 
loose thinking on what is oracularly 
called The Business Situation is 
right now in full swing. 

The homely fact is» husiness is 
neither as bad as the croakers say, 
nor as good as the hopers would 
like to believe. 

Every hard-bitlen realist who to* 
day sits closeted with his worries in 
the Front Office knows that sales 
are tough to gct^ but can be had. 

Also he knows that general pros- 
peri ty^ like a major football victory, is not to be 
won solely by the vocal pep of the cheering section, 

NO sane man expects boom business in America 
to return in parade formation all on a given 
date, like an infantry outfit reporting for duty. 

There never has been a time in this or any other 
country when all businesses were prospering, or 
all businesses were not. 

Right now, there are bright particular stars shin- 
ing profitably in the commercial twilight— in every 
line of merchandise that you could name. 

Melon -cutting will be generally in order when 
enough other firms emulate their stalwart example^ 
and compel the record sales they now desire, 

IF you want to hasten that day in your case, now 
is a fine time to supplant the idle question 
"How's business?" with "Where's business?" 

Better than that, take a good, unwishful, morning- 
after look at your product, your sales plans, yourself. 
Is the commodity you make and hope to sell, 



Pir styled, finished, priced to present 
rill! needs — if your market knew the 
facts about it would it sell itself? 
Is your selling-energy out full-limit, 
^%gito are your sales and advertising plans 
1 extraordinarily gauged to extraordi- 
nary resistances — or are you cutting 
the power just as you are trying to 
make the hill? 

About yourself, and this is more 
important than you might think: 
along with experience, jmagination» 
judgment— have you a plenitude of 
plain old-fashioned Nerve? 

If your business yields the right answer to these 
three simple and elemental questions, bet on America 
and don*t worry about where you are going from here! 

THE Saturday Evening Post presumes to 
venture a word on this subject because it har- 
bors not the slightest doubt about its own direction. 

It is marching steadily ahead now as it has for 
thirty years, to the tune of an additional hundred 
thousand readers every year, exactly on the course 
it charted for itself a long, long time ago. 

It is continuing to seek out and sift out, by force 
of its character, interest and authority, the hand- 
picked core and center of the wealthiest public on 
earth — that hub three-million-strong which turns the 
taste, think ing,^fi>vfrj?, of the other millions in this land. 

It is moving straight ahead mare serif iceahiy than 
ever before into the greatest business era the world has 
ever seen, and if you are not insensible to oPi>ortuniiy 
you are cordially invited to come along! 



THE SMTUimAY 
EVENING POST 

■AN AMEWCAN INSTITUTION- 



Thb Curtis Publishing Company 
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GR.EAT 
WHITE 
FLEET 





a rib bean 
Cruises 



Ships and men of the Great White 
Fleet know their tropics ... a matter oF 
pnme importance to the traveler In the 
Caribbean, It means cruises planned 
by experience, and ships speciRcally 
designed For the traveling guest's 
every comfort* » » » » 

Wide decks for ^ames, promenad- 
ing, and luxurious lounging . . , outside 
staterooms open to the sea breeze . . . 
excellent Food prepared by cheFs ex- 
perienced in the art of tempting palates. 

Great White Fleet Ships sail From 
New York twice weekly. New Orleans 
three times weekly. Cuba... Panama 
Colombia . . . Jamaica • . . Costa Rica . . . 

Guatemala . . . Honduras. Cruises 16 to < 
24 days, all expenses included. All 
first class cabins. Full details from < 

PaiSQngar Trafltc Deparlniofir 

UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 

# SteorrisMp Servicd # 

Rooiti 1 7 Boirery Placs, N«w Yort ClIV 




I S ES 



ha vie made only those investments which 
have been adequately secured and at 
all times protected by the subordinate 
interests, in the nature of secondary 
liens or of proprietary ownerships, sufTi- 
cient to provide a cushion against loss. 
The wisdom of such an investment pol- 
icy was never better demonstrated than 
during the stock*market upset of 1929, 
when, although many forms of invest- 
ment covered the loss of billions of dol- 
lars in market value, no investment in 
a life-insurance policy was impaired in 
the slightest, and when, in fact, thou* 
sands of individuals found their life- 
insurance policies to be their only un- 
affected asset. 

"However, even though life-insurance 
companies do not share in the direct 
organization or promotion of industry, 
they make an important indirect contri- 
bution to this very necessary under- 
taking, since by their financing of the 
nonspeculative needs of the nation, 
other capital is released for constructive 
use in new enterprises and ventures/' 



THE subject of short selling has been 
brought to the fore again. The Stock 
Exchange has let it be known that, 
though it approves legitimate short sell* 
ing, it opposes bear raiding. 

In attempting to draw the line of dis- 
tinction, the Stock Exchange emphasized 
that legitimate short selling was an at- 
tempt to profit from anticipating a de- 
cline, whereas bear raiding constituted 
an effort to force the decline through 
demoralization caused by the selling 
tactics. It is commonly assumed that 
Richard Whitney, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, discussed the sub- 
ject during his recent visit to the White 
House, 

J. Edward Meeker, economist of the 
New York Stock Exchange, in a revised 
edition of his useful book called *The 
Work of the Stock Exchange/' says: 

"Even the much regretted short sale 
is at least as old as Esau, who sold his 
inheritance (which of course he didn't 
own) to his brother for a mess of 
pottage/' 



THE world-wide decline in commodity 
prices has had the effect of enormously 
increasing the burden of debt payment 
on the part of debtors. The change in 
the commodity situation makes the real 
burden of paying the allied debt to the 
United States more difficult and by the 
same token it adds to die real burden 
which Germany has incurred under the 
Young Plan. 
Numerous economists a^be the de- 



cline in commodity prices to an impend- 
ing shortage of gold. Sir Josiah Stamp, 
British economist and business leader, 
who leans toward this view, has ex- 
pressed the hope that the new Bank of 
International Settlements, created under 
the Young Plan, will be an international 
instrument for mitigating the adverse 
effects of an alleged impending gold 
shortage. 

Thinking in this vein, E, M. H, 
Lloyd, British economist connected with 
the Empire Marketing Board in Lon- 
don, pointed out: 

"Looking to the future, the best hope 
lies in the slow growth of a disposition 
on the part of ointral banks to seek a 
solution of the gold problem by mn- 
corted international cooperation. The 
old idea that the working of the gold 
standard was something automatic, 
providential and beyond human control, 
has been largely abandoned; and it is 
beginning to sink into the world s con* 
sciousness that an international mone- 
tary system cannot be satisfactorily 
regulated by the uncoordinated and 
competitive manoeuvers of a score or 
more of separate national authorities, 

'The Bank of International Settle- 
ments was originally designed to fulfill 
some of the functions of an international 
central bank. As finally drawn, its 
statutes give it no powers of so am- 
bitious a kind, but at least its creation 
has provided a common meeting ground 
for the representatives of central banks 
(though ncjt of the Federal Reserve 
Board), Wisely administered, it may 
add an imiK)rtant contribution to the 
problem of economizing the use of gold/' 



WHAT about common stocks now^ 
more than a year after the panic and 
during which time the public has re- 
vised its notions about the suitability 
of common stocks for long-term invest- 
ment? 

J. Augustus Bernard, investment 
banker, in a report to the Investment 
Bankers' Association of America on In- 
dustrial Securities, said: 

"It is futile to take the position at a 
time of depression, such as the present, 
that common stocks have permanently 
lost their popularity. In this great coun- 
try of industrial enterprises, it is the 
ownership, or a share in it, of those 
institutions which the public has eagerly 
sought in recent years and will continue 
to acquire again in the future, if not in 
the immediate present. 

'"Management — that one word — ex- 
presses what is really the foundation of 
a common stock/' 



Wk^M mrr-ti'np pUoM m^aiwm Nidwn*s Bntintsi 
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TOUCH" !$ the stenographer's 
test of a good typewriter and 
rightly so — because light touch 
and easy action ore the products 
of good design. 



NOTE THIS OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE 
OF GOOD TYPEWRITER DESIGN 

Upper photograph shows the boll-b^oring 
type bor used exclusively rn L C Smiths Below 
IS on ordinary friction type bar. 



Look for fhe BALL-BEARING TYPE BARS 
when buying your next typewriter 

You can have ball-bearing type bars just as well q$ 
not. Surely it is not necessary to "sell" the advantages 
of "boll bearings" over "friction" bearings. 

— an important feature for your typewriter buyer 
to look into. Hundreds of big concerns have — and, as 
a result, 83% of our customers of 10 years ago are 
still buying L C Smith today. 




The t C Smith Ball 'bearing Type Bar 




A friciion-beanng Type Bar 



LC SMITH 



THE BALL-BEARING OFFICE TYPEWRITER 
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J^edica ted to 

£xecutiv€ Erfficicncy 

BUSINESS MEN likc Washington s 
new Hotel Shoreham because it 
increases thdr efficiency by making 
them comfortable Quiet location 
overlooking Rock Creek Park yet 
only ten minutes from the White 
House - . . Soo large rooms, each with 
bath, circuiating ice water, and radio 
...Facilities for recreation include 
glass enclosed swimming pool, four 
tennts courts, and riding stables... 
Truly ahotcl that fitsyou for tQmonowl 

RATES 

$5,00 and $6,00 Single 
$8.00 and $9,00 Double 



I 




CONNECTICUT AVE. AT CAt^VERT ST. 

WASHINGTON, D, C 
t. GARDNER MOCRE. Grnfrar Managtt 



Make Your Employees 

Enthusiastic 
American 
Citizens 




Our Method is the 
-imp lest — Rapid 
and most inexpeD* 



Tour list of emplojff^a ahnuld be ioa'^/r Amer* 

)$f^lf-reipect, iD^kes thtfm mote inw-ikhUiiiiu. 
'.int\ {ncri^o^cK iheiit iujtklty lo tbttr country 
and to ym- 

B«c*k'N 3lethod 

In Tar - nifthml. ll is 

sTjsJy \ . EEUtlmi IlS In- 

n.* in ti0 ovur and uv«r nil 

POLISH, ITALIAN. JEWISH 
GERMAN & ENGLISH 

There a^e iwo doiihle-face record* in each 
!ttt. at lij.RO i;u*r sift : tint re*.'*irci In tlii» tnr- 
tiga ^RDgumg^ ^tnired and one tin KnjEllih. 
2Seiid fur n stt lodjiy and take thlsi liniJ«rtant 
ately In locn&sliif ibe «f13cWQfy of your or- 

Beek^ Inc. 

Language Records on Citizenship 
1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



Canada Wheat Pool Faces a Crisis 



(Continued from page 48) 
holder, there would be no such depress- 
ing influence. 

As matters stand, therefore, with the 
going out of the 1929 crop jn^ar and the 
coming in of the 1930 crop, the two 
price-depressing influences of great 
weight are the Wheat Pool and the 
Farm Board. 

The original aim of the Pool, to re- 
peat, was to a>ntTOl the price of wheat. 
For example, a high official of the Pool 
told the International Wheat Pool Con 
ference at St. Paul in 1926: 

If that wheat ( of Canada, United States, 
Australia, and Argentina) was sold with 
the intelligtmce that is possible for the farm- 
ers of ihese three or four countries, there 
is no question in my mind that we would 
have no trouble at all about the price of 
our w^hcat; no question in my mind but 
what we could fix the world's price of 
wheat. I mean raise it. . . . If we had 
been selling that wheat systematically, in- 
teiligenlly, through men who had made a 
life study of selling wheat on the world's 
markets, we could have gotten twice the 
money for our wheat. . . . 

. . . These three great English speaking 
countries, United States, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia, can raise the price of wheat at least 
50 per cent above the level of the price 
that has been maintained through the old 
system without the assistance of any other 
country in the world. 

Here the Pool Is playing with a beau- 
tiful but dangerous thought. When pri- 
vate grain firms or combinations of 
ftrms begin to behave in this manner, 
they are charged with "cornering the 
market," with having a monopoly, with 
acting in restraint of trade. The Pool, 
however, was never able to match 
its words with its deeds. But the reper- 
cussion of these words, as they echoed 
through Europe, was costly to the Pool. 

The Poors greatest weakness 

THE Pool aimed to control the price of 
wheat. This was and is its chief econom- 
ic weakness. A poo! to control prices, 
that is, to exercise monopoly power, is 
an economic monstrosity* because it 
cannot control production. A pool to 
sell wheat is a different story. Under 
seasoned leadership* such a pool might 
easily be a big asset to the farmers. 

We will now look at the Pool in actual 
operation, and note its price record. 

The Canadian Pool has handled the 
six crops, 1924 to 1929 inclusive. A care- 



ful checking of wheat prices on the 
Winnipeg market will show that in three 
of the six years the Pool lost by with- 
holding, and in the other three years it 
gained. 

But its losses greatly exceeded its 
gains. This came about because of the 
world-wide slump in wheat prices ou the 
1929 crop. The Pool's loss by withhold- 
ing wheat this year was almost twice 
the amount it had gained by withhold- 
ing in its three successful years. Since 
the 1929-30 crop year has brought on 
the present crisis of the Pool, a word 
must be said about this year's experi- 
ences. 

Where statistics fell short 

THE 1929 crop in Canada was short; 
it was also short in the United States 
and in the Argentine. The Pool statisti* 
cian presented these statistics to the 
officers of the Pooh These statistics re- 
ferred only to the supply of wheat, not 
to wheat consumption. The theory of 
value is that value depends upon supply 
and demand, not on supply alone. 

The officers of the Pool believed that 
wheat prices would move upward after 
the 1929 harvest, because Europe would 
have to buy this wheat or go hungry'. 
The old crop year (1928-29) went out 
and the new crop year ( 1929-30) came 
in wiUi wheat around $1.75 a bushel. 
But as the 19^ crop moved to market, 
the price slowly worked downward. By 
the summer of 1930 it had fallen con- 
siderably below one dollar a bushel 

Europe, with its poverty and its un- 
employment, remembered the words of 
the Pool oflkial who in 1926 had spoken 
glowingly of "raising the price of wheat 
at least 50 per cent/* Great consumers 
turned to other sources of supply. To 
lessen the demand for North American 
wheats still further, the Federal Farm 
Board in October. 1929, had announced 
that wheat was too cheap, that it would 
increase in value and that the Federal 
Government would provide money 
"without limit** to buy wheat and with- 
hold it from the market to force an in- 
crease. At this juncture the printed 
notice, "No American wheats used 
here," began to appear in some bakery 
windows in England. Other European 
countries sharply raised their tariffs 
against North American wheats. These 
former customers in Britain and Europe 
also turned to substitutes for wheat, 
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THE 



NATIONAL HOTEL 

HAVANA - CUDA 



OF 



CUBA 



VndMt tilt dircrimi uf 

"fif Plata, Ntw voftK 
WILL R TAVLOi\, Masmg€r 



When sun and amethyat seas are at 
tteir best . . - when chic Aniericaiis 
are leaving winter in the cold for 
the Paris of the tropics . , . for that 
hrilliant moment the National Hotel 
baa timed lis opening. The Plaasa and 
Savoy-Plaza of New York have set 
their duphcale in luxury on the Mak-. 
con ... in the super*fa4^hionabIe sec* 
tion of Havana . - ■* stone throw from 
the very center of gaiety, yet beyond 
the tumult of a great city. 

Seventy-five feet of palm-shaded ahi- 
tude turns on cool Caribbean breezes. 
You dine on the ^martCHt of terraces 
, • . or in a salon of silver, iplaf^hed with eo!or-mad 
flowers of ihc tropics . * - just to r4?mind you that thid 




is Havana, not Monte Carlo or Cannei 
. . . while Pariihmindcd chefs lean 
toward the exotic in euislne. A spe- 
cial brokerage office brings Wall Street 
into the hotel , * . and you sleep (if 
you can find the time) or entertain 
expansively in rooms of regal propor- 
1 ion!4 . . . a^ cool as the sea itself. 

And when you're not gaming at the 
casino or playing crack golf on palm- 
edged courses • . . or swimming in the 
private pool , . . you^ll be dancing on 
poliahed parquet • « * in gatherings 
notable by a generous sprinkling of 
diplomats. In fact, the National 
Hoters paraphernalia for smart*world 
pleasiires simply cannot be exhauited. Obviously 
you should arrange to be in Havana this winter. 



Resenaliona may be made at the Plaza and Savoy-Plaza^ New York 

W^ktn ft-ri^iiftf /»f wrrt'diiaii/ of Tirt Katiomal Hcttel or Ct^tA pXtttft mmfiVa Kuiim*t Buiinfjt 
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10,000 

manufacturers 



invite you 

TWICE a ycafi in the City of Leipzig, 
Germany— the outstanding industrial 
fairs of the world are held- To thete fair» 
come 10,000 exhibitori snd 200,000 buyers 
from every important country of the world. 
Thii ia your invitation to visit the Leipzig 
Spring Fair of 1931 — to be held in March, 
The fact that sych a trip will prove profit- 
able 19 attested by the fact that 95% of the 
American buyers who once vim a Leipzig 
Trade Fair repeat their visits. 

You can shop all the important markets of 
Europe and Asia in one weekl You need 
lo cover the Leipzig Trade Fairs to know 
that you know the latest developments in 
every line. 

General Mtr^handue F^ir- — March 1-7 

Oronp I — 1000 cxhibltorii — 6iaiuwiird« 
ceramlei, bouB«liokl and kit>eheii wofc miC appli- 
oacmA. baakerl ware, tab!? vara. 

Croup 2 — ^1000 e:xlifbftorf— ^Ti, ■portlnir 
aowls, mnaioiJ io>trmnenti> GtiriiliDAa and 
t^amlval ffoods, 

Grou El 3 — 025 «xliibltiira — ^Leatlter ffoodd* 
}^gXB^0, Bdiokers' ariiclcai novQUii>ft ajid tancy 

Group 4 — 800 exhilritor* — Predoiw metal** 
iewclrr. dockv, wtitf^he*. artj and i.-ra^ftd: motiun 
picture, optical, mfdlcaJ and sfientltie g^ode. 

Group fi — 67 & eililblttir» — FurnUure aiid 
lia^bUiur fLxturea, 

Group 6 — 0^00 escblblton — Graphie arta, 
books, office applioncea aud ntstlouefy. 

Group f — 37S eiblbltrire — AdveriMof, pack* 
aritur md p&dkiiir m&tei-iAls. 

Group 8 — 800 eithibliora-'TextUet aiid aboes* 

Group — SOO estiibtiora— Cbamlcala, coi' 
melica, pbonnaceuticiUa ami foodatuilfl, 

Enginiering and Buiiding Fair — March 1*1 1 

Group 10^2500 axblbitor»^BuIldinr and 
rouitruf^tlon «QiilpKieni »od iiauitary «nflne«r^ 
tor: «te<!trica] eaaip^ei!)t: iron and steel pfod- 
ucta. m«cbanlc«' toola and mai^riali, memi- 
finitbed prodneta: macMrn^ too la for m<?tala. 
wood, tlua atid atmllar material*: mju^hinery 
and apparattu tar food and food ltjxii.ifie«: ma- 
chlniMrT for lexlll£a. paper ami similar produrla 
mad madiiDefry lor ttie fraphic ortH: power ma* 
ebln«r7« lieattiif , foundrr m4 irai fucd engineer- 
txtf: pump** compvnaarf, traiUfKimCioii mad 
eonvcriiv eauipm^t. 

Use the coupon below to secure more de- 
tailed information* PJeate indicate ihe 
lines in which you are particularly inier- 
ested. 

LEIPZIG 

TRADE FAIRS 

For 700 years the world's 
greatest markets 



LEIPZIG TKADE FAIR, INC 
11 West 42nd St.» New York City 
Send infornxation on groups checked: 
I— 2— 3^^-4—5— 7— »— ^10 



Mame * 

Firm . * . — . , * , , — 

tH 

City - Scate . . , . 

When wtitinff filt^sr mentkm ffotwmU Bit^KgMt 



such as rye, barley, and even i>otatoes. 

As the crop year advanced^ the in- 
crease in exports expected by both the 
Pool and the Farm Board did not ap- 
pear. On the contrary, the volume of 
wheat exports fell off. The price worked 
downward. The Poo! and the Farm 
Board, by their withholding [xjlicy, their 
announced purpose of holding for higher 
prices and their policy of selling direct 
in foreign markets ignored buyer psy- 
chology, and contributed materially to 
lowering the price. 

In the eariy summer of 1930 the crisis 
for the Pool was entering an acutB stage. 
The Pool had, in the autumn of 1929, 
made a so-called initial payment of one 
dollar a bushel on wheat, the banks 
lending 85 cents of the dollar. To 
save the banks from loss and to head off 
a complete financial collapse, the gov- 
ernments of the three prairie provinces 
stepped in and underwrote the Poors 
wheat loans. 

This was a heroic measure, but the 
Poors speculation and loss in wheat was 
so gigantic that it touched the business 
life of the whole Dominion, Country 
merchants, lawyers and doctors, the trans- 
continental railroads all felt the strin- 
gency which came from damming up the 
outflowing streams of wheat and the 
inflowing streams of gold or its equiva- 
lent. This was the situation during this 
summer, at the end of the most colossal 
speculation in wheat in history. 

To complicate matters still further, 
the carryover of Canadian wheat at the 
end of the 1929 crop year was the larg- 
est in the history of Canada, 110 million 
bushels. At the same timse, the Farm 
Board was holding over the market 69 
million bushels of wheat, to be sold at 
that uncertain moment when the price 
was "right." Confidence strengthens a 
market, but uncertainty is a depressing 
influence* 

Multiplying difficulties 

AS these lines are being written the 
big carryover of wheat, the low price, 
the new crop high both in quantity and 
quality are all factors which add to the 
troubles of the Pool. The 'InitiaV' pay- 
ment armounced for the 1930 crop is 55 
cents a bushel at Fort William— or 40 
cents in the 25-^t freight zone in Sas- 
katchewan. In normal years about ten 
per cent of the Pool membership boot- 
legs its wheat. If this number should in- 
crease to 40 or 50 per cent, the life of 
the Poo! would be jeopardized. The 
Pool has already served injunctions on 
hundreds of farmers to compel deliveries. 
The Poo! is now on trial for its life. 



The gloomy picture I have painted re- 
fers only to the Pool, not to the farmers' 
local cooperative grain elevators scat* 
tered all over Canada and the United 
States. These institutions, small as in- 
dividuals, do, in fact, now conduct suc- 
cessfully a business which in the aggre- 
gate is the largest cooperative market- 
ing business in the world. But these local 
and small institutions merely try to sell 
wheat, not to control its price. 

There are some 5,000 of these local 
farmers' elevators in the United States, 
and some of them date back 30 or 40 
years. Their business totals about 750 
million dollars a year, or about three 
times as much as the Canadian PooL 
They have consistently shied am*ay from 
the big central pool idea. The United 
Grain Growers of Canada is a farmers' 
cooperative selling agency which dates 
back to 1906. It has a business of about 
50 million dollars a year. Its policy is 
wheat selling, and not price control. 

What fate awaits the Pool? 

THE Pool may pass into oblivion as 
most similar large-scale marketing 
movements among farmers have done. 
Or it may reorganize into three separate 
units, one for each province: or it may • 
break up into a larger number of units. 
Its present bigness and highly centralized 
nature do not give it price control, but 
only increase its ineflficiency. 

After all, however, 90 per cent of the 
farmers' marketing problem is solved 
on the farm. It is the production of the 
quantity and quality wanted by the con- 
sumer, Canada exports 75 per cent of her 
wheat; these foreign buyers want only 
ten grades. Canada is now producing 
more than 1,500 grades of wheat, and in 
this wheat there is one weed seed for 
every tliree grains of wheat. 

If the Pool had tackled this produc- 
tion problem rather than the price-con- 
trol problem, Canadian farmers today 
would be many millions of dollars 
ahead. Of course, it is not too late for 
the Pool to turn its attention to this 
production problem. 

The Pool may come tlirough this 
crisis with the dearly-bought lesson that 
price control is not the aim of coopera- 
tive marketing. In that case, the cause 
of cooperative marketing will be the 
gainer. With the cooperative ownership 
of expensive facilities, operated in sound 
commercial practices, the Pool would be 
an asset to the farmers. The Canadian 
fanners in the United Grain Growlers 
have already proved that sound com- 
mercial practices, and this kind only, 
hold the secret of successful cooperation* 
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hatever its functions . . . 

REFRIGERATION in Industry 
has one purpose 
. . . profits i 



INDUSTRIAL BEFElCEHATiaN 
WTfTjf iiiduairiai nevd^ 



'0 you depend on 
^lechanical Refrigeralion q» do meat 
packers, cold storage plantJS and vmi 
retail organizations — to preserve per- 
ishables? Do you require it as the dairy 
and ice cream industries — for their 
very foundation? Do you use it oil 
refiners, rayon and tire manufacturers 
—to treat raw materiabf 
speed operations, uncover 
better processes, cut costs? 

However Mechanical Re- 
frigeration serves yoUf its 
ultimate purpose ie more 
profitable operation of your 
business. 

York has pioneered the 
application of Mechanical 
Refrigeration to more than 
200dillerent industries* The 
technical informal iout and 
operating data accumulat- 
ed during SO years' first 
hand knowledge of refrig- 
eration wherever used in 
industry, is a tremendous 
eeotiomic advantage to you- 
York Engineering Service 



can bring this combined experience to 
bear on your partietilar problem. 

You are invited to draw upon this 
Service for a study of your refriger- 
ating problems* York direct factors- 
branches in 71 U. S. cities* 

YOSK ICE UACailtEEV CO RPORATIO Pf 
YOES w m m m FENNSTLVAI4U 



ICS PLAHT 




Jci makinff marJitii4r|r and iet planl 



5^ 



AIR commomnQ 

Comp^f air eifTtdiiion inff wv^temajfoT 
mamtaiminif prvtptr sdmotpherv' cm*- 
<Jiiie»R« /or (vmfmi ftinl induwtfial 
purpoan. 



tci oiSAM anh mile FLAurr 

istd tquipTHmi for irr rfram wutktn^t 
dairit* and milk pfodiulmt 



COMMEMCIAL Viawt 
Stl/*C0Tittiinrd rt/ri^Taiing unili for 



5^ 



MAMim 
emii«ir 

Efuiprntnt and tmui*^ri^ /of oil 



ACCESKIHY AND SUPPLY 



EX POET 

AdaplM Ifi Ktfing luwdi of t^parS 
morkeit, prudurU and t^rwita of Iht 
other dmtionm. G^ttrrai Export Office » 
NnP York. CM; Shipkutna, N. F. 



SERVICE A^TD If AINTE:«ANCB 



Enginff^ing wtfHe* c«Aitotn«&ltf from 
71 ditfct /orianr branch^ im £lw 
I'. 5. A. m/ortifim ciHm. 



YORK 

REFRIGERATION 



Whrm meriting lo YdSK let MAcniKtiv ComKi^&AnoK f^lrair meittwi* Kalion'M B»iimi 
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HERE'S n Nirrh that witl hdp jim with 

tflJiiJi wide tnt[t'{y c-f lirt^-aiz^ B^v>kk4^ei>iii;t 
formi qomiJklely flUed In, !lli[.RlraHtic 
11 sea. For nfflc<! ftr fact^jry— binhKA* 
pTafejwInn— It shows ynu sttiinkBt iind 
iTif(»(t t'fflt-lent tiietiindu nf ftri-oimtirti; niiw 

HtJirs Mi f > v . MlL'nllon ! 

lonx r. MfMiriE corp.. Eat. is:jb 

ijoas StMiif Srrt'iit, Ro«he«ter, N. Y, 

Merely Fill In Cminrin Ami llO-[ia(;e Btnik 
Will Sent you FREE 




SOLID KUMFORT 

FOLDING CHAIRS 

Jor Evm^ Purpose 

WAITE FQA 0UI,LETIN 

LOUIS RASTITTER L SONS CO 



m«5 for 
Wbrkers 

The call upon human sympatliies is greater 
this year than ever before. Practical gifts 
will be more gratefully received and more 
deeply appreciated. 

Humanity calls, and those of us who 
can should ausi^er. You will win the loy- 
alty and lov^ of your workers by remem- 
bering them with one of our special Christ- 
mas assortments of delicious foods. Your 
own Christmas dinner will be happier 
because of the remembrance* 

These Christmas remembrances are also 
ver>^ fitting gifts for customers, family and 
friends. 

Send for circular in full color describing 
fully these new and different Christmas 
suggestions. Nine different assortments 
to choose from, priced from Si >75 to $S.50. 



MAIL THIS 

Wilson & Ca (Packen and Provuioi^rB} 
iiRi & Aihl^ Ave., Chicw, lU. 

PIflue tend in« eolored turi^Blde abcrvpfnc cont^ 



Addrta 

CMf 



THROUGH THE 




EDITOR'S SPECS 



To THE Editor of Nation*s Business: 

If there is any maga^sine in America that 
compresses more BUNK between its cov- 
ers than Nation's BusinesSp I would like 
to have its addre^ What America needs Is 
a few honest publications to de-bunk the 
stulT printed in niafjazines like Nation *s 
Business. 

The successful business men named on 
your post card Can advertisement) DID 
NOT make their fortunes as a result of 
reading Nation's Business. 

W. RlSHEL 

.1, .4. .4. 

SaU Lake Ciiy. Utah 

(IF Mr Rishel will read the post card 
once more, we believe he will find no im- 
plication that these successful business men 
did succeed because of Nation's Business. 
The card merely Shows that successful 
leaders do read Nation's Business, and 
appreciate it — ^The Editor) 

♦ No Overproduction 

To the Editor of Nation's Business: 

I want to congratulate you on your lead- 
ing editorial in Nation *s Business for Oc- 
tober, in which you call the attention of 
the coyntry to the fact that there is nothing 
the matter with business at the present 
lime except that it is seeing ghosts, and 
that there Is no such thing as overproduc- 
tion. This last I have always maintained 
It is difhcuit for me to believe that there 
is overproduction in clothing for instance, 
when I see all of our farmers mnning 
around in overalls which are barely held 
together by many years of patches, and 
with shoes so shapeless and worn out that 
it is difRcuIt to tell what they originally 
looked like. 

Alexander Thomson 
Vice Pres. ^ Mgr. of Saks 
The Cham^mn Coated Paper Co, 
Hamilton, Ohio 

♦ "It's Imported" 

To the Editor of Nation's Business: 

We have a suggestion which we believe 
will be of interest to a great number of 
American manufacturers. 

Our complaint is that retailers boost im- 
ports in preference to American made mer- 
chandise. If there is a doubt in a ojatomer^s 
mind in making a decision between a do- 
mestic and a foreign article, clerks invari- 
ably call attention to the fact that one is 



MIAMI 

* * ♦ « ♦ WHERE 
LIVIN^i II MORE 
COMPLETE ♦ * * ♦ 




T HEY'RE mobilking now 
' , , , crowds of Vm , . . w i»e 
seekers of happiness ... in 
this tropic seaside reiufez- 
vous . . . where the anriable 
sun mak^s bodies healthier 
and hearts^ lighter,., where 
there's sport for every 
muscle ... an interest for 
every mood* What if Wall 
Street did treat you mean? 
Miami pays extra divi- 
dendii in lusty vitality and 
re freshed spirits. A vaca< 
tion here will help you for- 
get your worries ... build 
f re sh V i gor i n to your mind 
and body . . * e^^uip you 
til give the world another 
licking. It offers you a 
different set-up of human 
values , * . the pagan joy 
of just being alive in ^^this 
best of all possible w«r!ds," 
II will he the wisest in- 
vestment you've ever 
made. Certainly, ifg as 
economical to live here fti 
to stay at home. Save 
coal expenses and doctors' 
fees. Let the Miami sun 
warm you . . , keep you 
in good health. Whenever 
needed, you can hop back 
to the swivel chair in a 
few hours , , . 33 to New 
York . , , 40 to Chicago. 
Cock last summer's straw 
hat over your eyebrow . . , 
take the family by the 
hand . , . and join the big 
trek to Miami. Here's a 
*'lip" you'll always be 
grateful for having taken. 



Ffjr bEHiklvt and In- 
frjrin»tJnn„ JiddrtsUft 
I>ep«nm«nt at Fub* 
Udt^. Veitirttmi 
ArckHv, MiMmL Flu. 
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"an importt*' as ihousJi the remark settled 
any doubt as to its superiority. 

The complaint is not confmed to the 
matter of retail selling, but also applies to 
the buying or pkdnR of orders. Domestic 
manufacturers are obtipiod to wait on the 
return of buyers from Europe, and in some 
instances, until ilie merchandise purchased 
abroad has been recdve'd here and put on 
sale* 

If foreign merchandise were superior in 
any wzy to our domestic products there 
would be some excuse for the evil, but in 
moat cases American workmanship is vastly 
superior and particularly in the wearing 
quality. 

1^ D. T. Robinson 

A, €. Thomas Company^ Im* 
Leathk'T Goods 
New York 

I 
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Sutement of Owners kip 



tMiJittt»tl. requlriiil by Uic Act at Omgriwa 

Hf AiiEfl^it )LA. lull, of XatUiirH Hit^|jii*']ta, puh* 
hrflit?d niiiuUiJy nt (jr(.'i;'nwlrh. Coiid, and Wush- 

tliy ttf W'mhitiii^um, County of Dlstrkt of 
Coluiijlila.jtti, B(2ft^r^3 mup a Nwitity public In antl 
f(ir i\w Slat^ ami t'oijiit>' iiforL'MJUd. (iprctonaUy 
mihtjirytl Merle TUoriio. wliu, tuivlukJ havti duly 
HWfirn srconUug to luw, (tuptjsi'ii hikJ sajfi livAi 

Uie roilrJWiltg jjH, to till! IlL'^L Ijf 111!! kllOWUtlit!« Atlll 

TieUef* a true Hlttiumctit of ttio owiitTstlilii, nianiiKe- 
mtittt, i.'lt\. of tho jifuruitald imtiUniriDii for dnlc 
aliown In the nhav^ vnnilun, riHialr«t! by Um Act 
of AujfiiMt Id 12, enibfMjSofJ \t\ jwctloji Ui* Fo^Ul 
t,jiW,s ana H«i£ulntUmji* to i 

1. TinU the naiimg auii aUdrt<s3it.'ij of ttie puh- 
ttJiiier, etlitort tnrmaslng vA\tur and lni*itni*afi juaii- 
miera iiTis- Ful.lkUt-'T, Chanditr of roiiiniiirce <if 
ttie U. S., U'ashliititon, O. C, ; Ktlltor. yUrW 
TUmw, WnnUluuhni. tJ, C, ; Siftnacinjj Kdlli-r, J. 
W. BlsKop, \Vii!tliltiH;liKi. l>. UualiR'M AlatJi^Kcr* 
4, Wyekoff, IVashlntjtfin. l\. 1\ 

iJ. Tliat Llie ol^ncir 1^ : t hnnilK-r fjf dmmcri'c of 
(h(* Unllud HlaU-ii i^f Aui^'i icii, niild liotlj tifkig lUi 
jUieortHtrni^d rirKanlxatirui undt^r Uit' laws of tlie 
Dbtrkt of Colnrnbln, Activities Ijdng gctvemed 
by a Board of UlrtjttifrA, 
The ofrlpetH are aft fHllf>wa : 
Pre.^ldtjjl : WllUara BuUtirwi^rth^ ehalrmaii of 
BmTd, Dct're & Oi.^ MoUne, IlL Vlct? presldeniJir 
W, Hufus Ab^rtiLc^ dialnaan of Board, [IlLnolsi Bidl 
T<?liM'l*"ii« t'<Jn«l*Jiny, ^12 Went Wfiahlnginii Streti. 
CtilrA|{0» fU. : A. J, Brofliettu. pirealdcnt, Maolc 
Trucks, l^^^* 25 BroAdway, Xcw Yorfe, N. Y. ; 
Kfirl Pe ialttr*, preardeiit, BijTe> Pl* Laltirt- 
Jji! ' iiuy. 024 Plynioutb BolhJEn(j. Mli>oi«- 
lii : Ct W. l<oQfldalo« yrvjildrid. Shiran unl!*- 

Plu f3raln Cfim|jfliiy< Bi'i' Bward of 

Tra<ly UulliUhtf, Kannat rity. Mn.l Vnul HhmxiK 
prealdi'id, ijunthi-rn l*acmc dmnmuy, 65 Marktrl 
gtt*s«U ^^i* l-Yiin^hL-o* rallfonila, WUMani M. 
WUcf, Tkc pfi3«ldcai, Biiorie unity Toai Cor* 
poriLtloiit Sliarplos* Weft Va, Trvaatirtir i Joliti 
Joy Ktlaoti. i?lialriuan of Uie Bufird, Wanh- 
Initua Loan Troit rniuriany. Wa!*hlJii!i"U, 

a BecretArji FJ- A. Skkmer, U, Cbauiber 
of Conmier™- Wai^Ulnct^m. U, C. 

:i Tliflt th<; known bujuiljoldwrti. mortsfamMra, and 
olber avcnrtly hoWora owtjlug or holding unv [liT 
Ln^nt or mitt^ ftt toLal amount of boAdo, mortiii^Ji, 
or otiicr fliH'uritles are i None. 

•t. TLiit Ibo two r*8ira£rraidiii neit abore, gtring 
the tiamca of the wwiuTa. iitKklioldet*. and 
Rfcurity holders. If any. ci^laln ni>t only ihe llirt 
of »lo*kholJefftt and s^-ciifliy holilers, nn Uk4>y 
anpt^ar upon tho !3^ioka of the ^^miiiiiiiy hm aiatt, 
in imwun wlitTu lilt' stuck lKTtdi*r or aot'urlly holder 
appt'ttrs tipon tlio IniokM of the coaipiiny tt-** truitof! 
or In any other lldus^lJiry rtdati4>ii, tliD nante of 
tile p*nion or rorrj'>rntlon for Vthuai Htich tru^l«ii 



said two ^ara- 
i! afriiinrii fnU 
: uaiAtanct'if and 
i ]i and iceurhy 
M.n the bfMJki of Un? 
rk jiiid »teurltle» tn 
,r a hofia fld« c^wn^n 
01 (ij iHcikre that atiy 
ii rf -niM.-o hOi( any 
t\ k, h^^nd:i. 

lilm. 

Ml.i.j.i iin^KPK* 
(Sluoiiloriv' KdHnr J 
Switra to and iiiitiiwrlhyd httnTG nw Uils third 
djjy of October, l 

(SenJl WALTER J. HAliTl-KY. 

(Mr c^nnJtiUMloti Mplrpi S^m. io, 1»32.J 

NotJiry Public^ plstrLct of Coluniblft. 



U aming, 
irapha c^otitn: ! 
know ledge ai . : 
coQdlLloDa tiroi-'i ' 
holdafA who do tn ' 
CiOinriany aji truMf 
a rnpjictty ^dliur Lhuo LluiS > 
jtnd thU nfTlnnf hAi« no rran^ 
Oll}t;r pt'rNcif]., flnmtdatloj], or 
IntttTMl dlrvet or fnd1n*ft hi 
or otJtor ai'onrHli^a than an 



THERE 
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A DIFFERENCE 



IN VISIBLE RECORDS. . (3>mpare/ 



When you buy a visible record you 
a re actually buA'ing scores of CARD 
HOLDERS. The serv ice and value 
of any \islb1e record depends ujh>ii 
the ef ficieiicv of each one of these 
CARD HOLDERS - . . the 
HEART of the vi^ihlc record. 
Examine carefully I be (rUd>e 
Weriik!ke Vihible Record 
CARD HOLDER and con< 
aider the^ advantages: 
t nefqiUMlted ease and 
speed in removing and 
in Her ting card or card 
hf)tders; permtment 
tpiarter-inrh visihi! 
iiy; curd halders u ill 
not wear ar spring 
oat of shape and 
need no replace' 
men Is; vital 
facts expose 
ih e ntsi'lvvs 
AUTOMAT 
ICALLYt 



MM/ 




it's 
inthe 

CARD 



NOW 



FACTS ARE 

AUTOMATICALiy 
EXPOSED 



trriiitf<«l dr-vrlupmriit In . _ 

r«'|iiuj|. ^ itai fut'tm eM/tamr fhiovi- 

ri ii»i]' r Kit mi not jUin t*f iHirh rrr^rtl^ 
Ank y»i»r C^lijlM^^'ernlckp itrAlrrfiir 
diiTiiijni»trtitiitn . , , cijrn|MijY> tH^forn 

**Alt?)4rrn lltiitnrM lAMtlroJ'* toddy 
* * * ume cuupon I 




SlobcAVerwickc 

[VISIDL.E RECORD with 

dutomatie GoritroL 



Tiffin Mnd Wnrflmltn. VMitd<- Itt^i orrJui . Si-i^t iritiu I It4Htk«vnat-ii« StiiliiMtrrfe* l*riidurt», Kjlinji Stj|i|di««iT 
Ubr^iry l'k|uil|jmvni, lliiiiik I^Uiuiiin^fnii^ ^i|»r<^ilAl Si#y-I Kquii.i'riii'iit. Writ*' fur eutaliiHft. 




^'Muiirru llu^ixurMi' IkMilrul'** i^Frrx* uf mi jr r^priiH^j, 



W hen ictitinff lo Tut Cuuir VVmxirKr CowrtHv f kit it' 
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^^THIS is one of 8 series 
of editorials written by 
leading advertising men 
on the general subject 
of advertising 



The txecutive s 
Role in Modern 
Advertising 

THE Great Man employed a land- 
scape gardener to improve his 
costly country estate. The gardener 
told the Great Man what to buy for 
that garden, and he bought it. The gar- 
dener stipulated how to arrange the 
garden and what to plant, and the 
Great Man waved his hand in approval 
And the seeds and shrubs took root, and 
the costly country estate blossomed as 
the rose. 

The Great Man employed advertising 
counsel to improve his costly business. 
The advertising agent told the Great 
Man what to buy— the publications to 
use — but the Great Man said he never 
heard of them and insisted on others. 
The advertising agent recommended 
what to plant— the sales ideas and the 
specific advertising copy to reach pros- 
pects. But the Great Man knew better, 
he had Ideas of his own, he didn*t like 
this art technique, he didnt like that 
copy style— and so changes were made 
which seemed incidental but actually 
were fatal. And the business garden 
failed to blossom as the rose. 

Today practically every business exec- 
utive comes in contact with his firm*s 
advertising. He leaves production de^ 
tails to the factory manager, credits to 
the credit manager, sales to the sales 
manager— but when it comes to adver- 
tising, the example above is all too typi- 
cal. 

If an advertising man were to quote 
this parallel to a client, he would be 
told, "Of course, but then I don't know 
anything about gardening/' 

Advertising as it is done today is a 
job for a specialist only. 

Kenneth W. Akers 
Manager, Copy Deparimenl 
The Power$'Hous€ Company 
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Even in periods of business depression 
Certain Companies FoRGE j^HEAD 




rHE REPORT of a large New York 
bank on the net profits of 550 indus- 
trial corporations for the first half of 1930 
shows an average drop of 30.4%. 

However, all corporations in the same 
tine of business are not faring equally ^ All 
are not down* 

Occasionally you hear of a company that 
is faring lietter than average — rarely of 
one that is said to l>c AHEAD. What arc 
the facts? 

In our own experience the facts may be 
interesting: 

Of our clients manufacturing or distribut- 
ing food products J a comparison with 19I9 
reveals that 85% arc AHEAD. 

In the baking field, although the industry 
as a whole is reported 14*3% off, our clients 
are all AHE^D, 

Our clients in the drug field are AHEAD 
from %% to 38%, One which began adver- 
tising this year in a highly comperitive 
line is 105% AHEAD, 

Third-quarter reports for these com- 
panies continue to Ije impressively favorable, 
with indications that the last quarter wiU 
be no exception to the trend. 

The figures reveal that of all clients 
whose sales positions are reasonably de- 
pendent upon advertising: 

75% are AHEAD of 1929 positions. 

87.5% arc AHEAD of 1928 positions* 



J. Walter Thompson Company 



NEW YORK 



CHICAGO 



ST. LOUIS 



BOSTON 



CINCINNATI 



SAN FRANCISCO 



LOS ANGELES 

MONTREAL r LONDON PARTS MADRID BERLIN STOCKHOLM COPENHAGEN 

ANTWERP WARSAW / ALEXANDRIA PORT ELIZABETH r BOENOS AIRES SAO PAULO 
BOMBAV f MELBOURNE SYDNEY r BATAVIA r WELLINGTON 



\\ ht*n uniting to J. WM,fxi Ttit^ursoJi CourAMY pltait mtntwn A'eiion'f BttJiWii 




Business was C^uiet...but the Telephone 
brought $2.x,xoo in ^ew ^rders 



A TRACTOR company's sales had fallen off to a 
marked degree. A telephone sales program to 
distant customers was decided upon. One re- 
sult was $18,400 worth of business. Another, 
a $3800 order after the purchaser had refused a 
personal mtcrview. 

An Eastern J umber company regularly "visits* ' 
lumber yards in five states by telephone. In one 
month 550 carloads of lumber totaling nearly 
$500,000 were sold by this modern method. 
Toll bills averaged less than one-half of one 
per cent. 

Business fixms^ '^^gc small^ are using 
out-of-town telephone service more than 
ever to increase sales . , , reduce 




distribution costs . . . meet competition. New 
markets arc developed at little expense* Cus- 
tomers and prospects are economically contacted 
between salesmen's visits. 

Develop your business by telephone. Best re- 
sults are obtained by having a definite plan 
for executives and salesmen to follow. Your 
local Bell Telephone Business Office will gladly 
submit a plan to meet your needs. 

Inter-city calls are cheap, definite, rcsultfuL 
Typical station-to-station day rates; Pittsburgh 
to Indianapolis, $1.50. Boston to Atlanta, $3 *50* 
New York to Baltimore, 90c. Philadelphia to 
Seattle, $8.50. Bell Telephone service is 
Quick . . • Convenient , . . UnipersaL 



